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CHAPTER XXXVn 

TH£ F&ESBTT£U^17 MISSION 

Ws have briefly sfaown tbat the Presbyterians sent RcfT. 
Samuel Paxker* of Ithaca, New Yoric, to look over the 
groond west of the Rockj Mountains, and that he made the 
flnt attempt in 1884, too late to join the fur traders' cara- 
van for that year. On the 14th of March, 1835, lie left 
home, gouig via Buffalo, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and St. Louis, where, on April IMh, he found 
waiting for him Dr. Marcus Whitman, appoifited his a^so- 
ciate. Mr. Parker was of in.itvjri age, precise ways, and 
solemn deportment, wliereas Wliitnian was thirty-two years 
old, outspoken and tree in manner, with ener^ that made 
obstacles yield. He had no superfluous refinement, so apt 
to become part of a minist^s deportmoit, but was genuine 
in all things and as kind as he was vigorous. The wild spirit 
and overflowing ways of the hunter and trapper amused 
Whitman, while they terriiied the mors reverend Parker* 
Hmj left the wagons at Fort Laramie August 1st and 
started with all their goods loaded on mules. They reached 
Green River rendezvous August lllst ; Captain Bridger had 
an iron arrow, three inches long, in his hack, and a hunter 
had csrried sudi an one in his shoulder for two yean; 'Whit- 
nan extracted both» to the wonder of admiring natives. 
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There were Flatheads and Nea Perces present, who w ere 
anxious to have such teachers as he to live among them. As 
result of this good impression, it was resolved that Whitman 
should return to secure more aid, wliile ]\fr. Parker went on 
to prepare the way, under escort of the Nez Perce Indiaofl, 
who took him through in safety, though it was rather a tax 
on his physical powers. He had been ill, but itn proved on 
the journey and was well when he reached Walla Walla. 

At Fort Walla Walla the kindly Pambrun feasted them 
on roasted duck, bread, butter^ milk and sugar; here he saw 
the treatment by which the great fur company retained the 
respect and confidence of the Indians and compared it with 
the conduct of the American mountain men he lately had 
been with, for t]ie good trader ever taught them rdigious 
truth, as well as exercised judicious kindness. Fhnn there 
he went down the river in a canoe in charge of three Walla 
Walla Indians. It was wild work for the timid gentleman, 
running the swift rapids, but he surviTed. it all. At the 
Cayiise camp, when it was explained that he came to teach 
them of the true God, they were much impressed. At Tlie 
Dalks the Walla Wallas left him and Waacos Ix o'iine his 
escort. It was the middle of October; the rains had com- 
menced and the escort of strange savai^es through the great 
gorij;* made him feel a trifle timid, so they let him walk 
around the Cascades, As they went down the beautiful 
lower river they were surprised to sec men on shore cutting 
and hauling logs with teams of cattle. Near by was a saw 
m^l, and not far down the great river Vancouver waited to 
welcome him. He breakfasted at the cottages by the mill 
and dined at Vancouver ; McLoughlin told him that it should 
be his home as long as he chose to make it so. For men of 
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culture, in this far wilderness, it was well worth exercising 
• liospitality to enjoy for awliiie the companionship of a man 
of similar, or equal culture, from the livinn^ world. A jour- 
ney to Astoria and the seacoast g"ave him insight into In- 
dian nature by comparison of those lie met down the river, 
with the Nez Perces and others of thp far upper flow, for he 
remembered that while these last freely conferred favors in 
their welcome to strangers, those of the Lower Columbia 
never ceased to beg favors to be conferred upon them. 

Association for the first time with the natives of the far in- 
terior gave a glamour to their Uvce with all the missionaries 
who came among them, as they were physically and intel- 
lectually superior to the fish eaters of the coast and lower 
river. Parker was charmed to believe that grace was the 
needed elonent between man and man» and if thej katw and 
practised re]2gioa» after the Christian model, the red Indian 
would rival the most enlightened peoples. 

November saw Mr. TsAtx domicfled for the winter, with 
a house at his conmiand that was furnished with every com- 
fort and with all the attendance be could wish. There was 
the company library for intellectual enjoyment; horses to 
be had for the asking, and, as he forcibly says: **In addi- 
tion to all these, and still more valuable, the society of gen- 
tlemen, enlightened, polished and sodabHe.** Truly, Van- 
couver was the '^odge in some vast wilderness** of whidi a 
poet's rhapsody might dream — and never find, save in this 
farHiest wild of Oregon. In November, taking advantage 
of a period of sunshine, McLoughlin equipped him for a 
journey up the \N'illamette, with a guide and aU things 
necessary f^nd desirable. Leaving their canoe at Champoeg, 
they took horses for a fifteen miles' ride to Lee's mission. 
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from wbidi JaMm I^ee rode with Mtn (o cxpk»e tlie vegjon 
near and explain its natural advantages. He saw the sefc- 
tlementst the scbodsy the beautiful oountryy with its en- 
▼UKMuneni of mountains; then xetuxned to Yanoouver. 

A chief from the C^wcades came to see this teacher, sent 
from heaven; he wished to have his people and his childnn 
taught to be civilised and know the true God. This could 
transform them to be doubly blest with wisdom and virtue, 
but went away in sorrow to know that the benison of grace 
must be deferred. There cainc a chief from The Dalies in 
similar frame of mind. Soiiie white man had given him 
crude ideas of Sabbat h duties ; his people had raised a flag 
and danced around it, praying and singing as tlii y ^vont — 
but it did no good; he wa.s Mfraid it had made them a little 
worse. Later came a dele*T;ation, who said they had fol- 
lowed advice and left off the dancing; thev believed it was a 
help, for their prayers had been answered, as the deer hunt 
was a success. They thought they should have a teacher 
to preserve the prosperity they had won. It was thus that 
these wdl named ^'Children of Nature" sought light and 
wove together legends of the white man and his God. 

In April Mr. Parker left Vancouver, with a lively sense 
of benefits conferred. No pay was taken for supplying his 
varied wants, for interpreters who accompanied him, for 
Lidian crews who sent his canoe swiftly on its travels — all 
was the kmdly gift of the royal comiiany through its 
knightly representative. MeLoughlin wished to have the 
Indians taught religious tmthsy so was ^ad to wdoome a 
missionary* 

On the Mth of April he was at Walla WaDa, meeting 
Kes Pero^and Cayuses, as he hadpronused them in the falL 
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He remained there teaching them fur two weeks, well ap- 
preciated, sa\ e by one old chief who declined to believe in a 
religion that would part him from any of his wives. He 
stoically concluded that as he had lived in sin all his life, 
it was useless to reform. He would have to take the 
chances. Mr. Parker made a mistake in objecting when an 
Indian gmTe ways decorated with a cross. The sign of the 
cross seemed poisonous to Presbyterians, and sadi minor 
things as this came in time to make their lives a burden. 
Was it not a weak faith that would denounce Hs use as idol- 
atious? 

Mr. Parker had intended to cross the mountains and wmk 
back oreriiand to the frontier, but changed his mind and de- 
tmuned to retuni and make the sea voyage, as he had the 
time to meet the annual diip. He spent some time choosing 
the site for the coming mission— Waiilatpu — where Whit- 
man settled that falL Parker, as well as Wyeth, Bonne- 
ville, and others who visited there, considered the Nes 
Percys a superior people. The Cayuses were affiliated with 
them, so there was every reason to anticipate the hap- 
piest results from missions established for the two nations. 
Deflecting to the north, he visited Spokane, Colvillc, Okano- 
gan, oxppriencing some hardships; meeting Indians who re- 
sembled the Ncz Percys and were their friends; holding ser- 
vice among them, receiving everywhere the highest proof 
positive of intense feeling and interest. 

The harvest seemed to him to be ripe, readj and waiting, 
and the pity of it was, that at the best the reapers could but 
be few. On the 18th of June Mr. Parker sailed for Hoi)o- 
hilu, waited until December for a vessel bound home, and 
rsacbed the East in safetj. Could it be easily possible for 
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CShrutiani in Neir York and dsewliere to doubt fbat lie 
had expkmd * field that wae rich in proiniie and oertain 
to bear abundant fruit? We can imagine that after that 
long absence be went among the churdMS and enthused than 
with the story of his rich experience. He had instituted 
Sabbath service at Vanoou'ver for the first time* that was 
ever after kept up ; he had secured such hospitality there as 
delighted all who heard of it; that he lumsdf oould nevir 
forget. He had found an ideal race of Nature's children, 
really noble ; kindly with all their savagery ; who only needed 
heaven's grace to be tlie equals ul" unv hunmn rtice. Every- 
where in the upper country they waited for the coming of 
teachers to pledge their lives to the service of God. That 
was, indeed, an ideal phase of mission work ! 

Mr. Parker also carried luu k liini a vivid apprecia- 

tion of the value of the region east of tlie Cascades of tlie 
Coluinftiii. He saw it in the bonny month of May, when 
hills and valleys were green with grasses and gay with flow- 
ers ; when Nature was at her rarest, wore her smiles and had 
on her gala robes; he saw rich promise, that has well 
matured, when that Inland Empire in our day has 
done so much to show that it can become the granary of the 

Dr. Whitman, having left Mr. Parker to pursue the 
work of location alone, returned to the frontier in the 
autumn of 1896, taking wifch him two lads from the Flat- 
heads and Nes Pere& who were at Green River. The dif- 
ference in character between Mr. Parker and Br. Whitman 
was radical, and it was claimed that this was why they sep- 
arated. But Whitman returned to work for reinforcements 
and went speedily about it, using the Indian hds to adver- 
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Use his cause; taking them to the Mission Board, urjEfing 
that as they had learned that more helpers were needed he 
had returned to procure them. During that winter he mar- 
ried Miss Narcissa Prentiss, of Prattsburg, N. Y. In the 
spring he enlisted Bcv. and Mrs. H. H. Spaulding, just 
married, who were on the way to the Osage mission, but 
yielded to lus persuasion. At the mission they were 
joined by W. H. Gray, of Uticat N. Y.| mechanic, en- 
gaged as secular agent; the two Indian hub returned wHli 
tiiem- 

Joining a company of traders, they made their way to 
Green Rirer, where they were entertained by a wild array of 
painted warriors on honebaek, who went through a dramaftie 
performance in their honor, that made the ladies shudder 
with fear, though they knew it was but a make-belieye of 
war. That was the first time in the world's history that cul- 
tured white women were seen upon the plains, and cfujscd 
much interest in the minds of all, especially with Indians 
who had never seen a white woman. Mrs. Spaulding had 
buffered from illness, but the little rest at Green River, with 
mountain air to Rssist, gave her strength. McLcod and 
Tom McKay, of the Hudson's Bay Company, were at Gro<'n 
Birer and accompanied them to the Columbia. At Fort 
Hall, Whibnan's wagon was reduced to a cart; at Fort 
Bois^ the horses wwe so worn that the cart was left behind. 
Some of their cattle were also too weak io f!:o any further. 
On the 1st of September they arrived at Walla Walla, were 
feeeiTed with all kindnwis, fed on the game of the eoontiy, 
green com, potatoes and melons. Tliey went on to Van- 
eonver to adriae with BIcLoughlin; the ptesence of white 
women was a wonder to the natives, who wondered most that 
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these white men did all the work and trcatcJ tlieir wives with 
extraordinary consideration — did not make them pack goods 
around the portages. 

DescribiDg the view from the imnmit of the Blue Houn- 
UoDBf where they break down on the north in grassy hills 
for thousands of feet toward the Columbia, Mr. Gray says 
in his history: *'As the party began to descend from the 
western slope of the Blue Mountainst the view was surpass- 
ingly grand. Before us lay the great valley of the Colum- 
bia; on the west, in full view. Mount Hood rose amid tiie 
lofty ranges of the CSascades, ninety miles away; to the 
norlh of Mount Hood stood Mount Adams; still to the north 
was Rainier; while with the assistance of McKay we could 
tiaoe the oourse of the Columbia and determine tiie location 
of Walla Walla. It was late in the evening as we reached 
camp on the Umatilla, being delayed by the cattle, their 
feet having become worn and tender in passing over sharp 
rocks, there being but little sign of a trail whore we passed 
over the Blue Mountains in 1896.'' 

A kindly greeting awaited these wayfarers when they 
reached Fort Walla Walla. Pambrun was in charge, 
and of all the chiefs of the Hudson's Bay Co., he wai» one 
of the kindest. A Catholic himself, the only one of all 
the fur traders, too, who had taken pains to teach the na- 
tive the great truths of the Christian religion, he recrived 
these missionaries of a different faith with nil svinpathy and 
kindiHN.s, nnd remained their friend artd supporter for the 
few remaining years of his life: he died at Walla Walla 
not long after. Mra. Spaulding wrote to her friends that he 
received her in his arms when she rode up, as if he had been 
her own father. They were entertained with the best the 
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country could furnish and Pambrun accompanied them to 

Vancouver. 

Bancroft*s History, when describing the arrival at Van- 
couver, sajs: "On the forenoon of the 12th of November, 
1836) to thf music of tiie CanatJian boHt son«:rs as the bat- 
teau rounded the point where stood the fort, the ^^asserifrers 
saw two ships lying there gayly dressed with tiags while the 
company's colors waved from the fort At the landing 
waited two magnificent-looking men— John McLoughlin 
and James Douglas, who greeted the missionaries and es- 
corted the ladies with stately coortesy within the walls of the 
fort. There they were again made welcome, and assigned to 
convenient quarters, according to rank. Here they met 
Jason Lee and Herbert Beaver and his wife. They had been 
preceded on the journey by gentlemen bekmg^mg to tiM 
fort, so McLoughlin knew they were coming and could plan 
this pleasant surprise; but the ladies had no idea that the 
slups were dressed in thdr honor, and wondered what gala 
oeoidon tiiey had happened on to produce audi channing 
eifect.** 

They met here Jason Lee and Mr. Beaver, chaplain newly 
come, and learned from Dr. McLoughUn the details of 
Mr. Parker's joumeyings and his wishes. To carry out his 
promise to the Nez Perc^, Flatheads, Cnvusi s, and Indians 
at Spokane and Colville would require still more assistance, 
BO it was di t ided that Mr. Gray shoultl return in the spring 
to secure the needed force. Leaving tlieir wives at Van- 
couver with the ever hospitable fur traders, they returned 
to Walla Walla to commence the mission building at 
Waiilatpu, twenty miles above the fort, on the Walla Walla 
River. Securing help from Indians and a few men from the 
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fort, the first house was soon erected. This was for the 
Cajuse peoplei while another bulUiiig was put up an hun- 
dred and twenty miles to the east» in the little vaUej of 
Lapwai, about twelve uuks from the present site of Lewis- 
ton, where the Clearwater joins Snake Riw in the Nes 
Pcro^ country. Late in December the Whitmans were 
domieOed at Waiihttpu and the Spaulding* at home among 
the Nes Percys. 

The next spring W. H. Gnj went East, escorted 1^ the 
fur traders to the Flatiiead country, receiving there moA 
attention and accepting volunteers of that nation who of- 
fered to accompany him to the frontier. Their journey was 
successful Hiul pcacefui until they were attAcked by a war 
party of Sioux, wlio murdered all the escort and only spared 
Mr. Gray by the intercession of a French trader wlio was 
among them. lie then managed to reach the frontier by aid 
of friendly Indians, Among the Flathead escort was a 
young chief known as "The Hat," who was much thought 
of by his people; whose life was valuable, as he was very 
intelligent and had received some education at the Red 
River settlement. 

Gray's labors secured for the Oregon cause Rev. Elkinah 
Walker and Gushing Bells, with their wives, who established 
a mission on the Chimakane, near Colville. Cornelius Rodr 
gers was a fine young man who became a teacher at Lapwai 
and Waiilatpu; Asa B. Smith was sent to Kamiah, sixty 
miles east of Lapwai, up the Clearwater. It was rather a 
strange commentary on the ardor with which the IBIatheads 
sought for teachers, sending semal delegations to St. Louis 
to solicit for them, that they so resented the death of their 
young chief, and the five young men who were murdered 
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bj the Sioox, tiiat no Protettant imnuiii was ever established 

among them. So Gray, who was to have settled there, had 
no ioctttion, and after a few years left liis connection with 
the mission to follow secular pursuits. Smitli, wlio located 
at Kamiah, among the upper Nez Perces, wlio were near 
to as well as nearly relatefi to the Flatheads, left that stiition 
in 1841 In cause tliat people assumed the same hostile atti- 
tude against the missions that the Flatheads did, so no good 
could be accomplished among them. The unfortunate in- 
cident of the murder by the Sioux of the friendly escort who 
undeitook to guard and guide Gray to the settlements, was 
a cause of much trouble, and may have had bearing on the 
uttimate failure of all the mission work. It is not easy to 
say how they made Chnay or the mission accountable for 
the act of savagesy but it was consistent with their super- 
stition that they had no faith in people whose God — of whom 
they talked often and for whom they promised so much — 
could not protect them from harm. Ccatain it was that for 
all the many years that Whitman labored and Spaulding 
struggled, the unhappy fate of that accomplished young 
chief and his companions was often quoted against tlMm. 

While east on this mission Mr. Gray met, one evening 
in February, 18;i8, Marv Augusta Dix, and thcv became so 
mutually impressed tlmt he was accepted as her husband the 
same evening; they were married ^vithin the week. Gray 
was a fino-lookirijL;; Nourifj; man, and wlien wo knew Mrs, 
Gray, here in Oregon, a dozen j'pars later, she was a hand- 
some and dignified lady of fine proportions as well as pos- 
sessed of more than average force of character. One week 
after they first met the missionary journey commoiced and 
the reinforcement was on the way to Oregon. 
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Probably, never in tbe luitofy of nuMknie bad a race 
iccmcd more appreciative of leligioiia truth and aiudoue to 
receive light than ivere thoee Indiaiis of the Upper Go- 
hmibla. To tend men of literary attainment to preach re- 
finement to savages was merely waste of effort. Had Mc- 
Loughlin established these missions on the samo rules and 
with the same force that wa^ umintaincd by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, with the same knowledge of Indian charac- 
ter and of luinuin nature, no doubt the Indians could have 
been in a measure Christianized, and an era of evolution have 
commenced tliat would gradually have raised the Ineiian 
to an enliglitened condition, but no ordinary treatment could 
have effected such reform. Managed as they were, without 
power to impress the savage mind, they became objects of 
cupidity and contempt, and were subject to the super- 
•titious fears that were ao powerful in Indian character. 

The Freebyterian missiana really made progress and be- 
came large establishments, conducted solely for the good 
of the natives. But the American Board demanded that 
they should be aelf-eupporting. At Lapwai there was a 
house with many rooms, requiring eleven fireplaces; an 
Indian reception-room; room for spinning and weaving; a 
schoolroom and accommodations for a large fanuly — all 
under one roof. Besides was the drarch, saw miUy grist 
mill, all necessary shops and stordiouses — ^in fact, a large 
establishment, the farm and its buildings added to the 
idiole. On this farm were grown supplies for the family 
and some surplus products to send to other missions, for 
use of natives and occasional traveUen; but not with a 
demand to alFord means to run the mission. Spaulding 
and his assistants xeaSy had made wonderful progress ; visi- 
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tors noticed, too, that many of the Nez Perc^ had small 
farms that greatly helped their living, but as a class they 
were averse to labor and looked on farm work as degrading. 

At Waiilatpu there was an adobe home 18x60 feet» with 
a large half story above, with dining-room, sitting-fOom» 
schoolroom, kitchen and other bedroomi. The maniioa 
stood near, 30x40 feet, with upper story; and near 1^ waa 
the blackflmith ehop; the gritt mill being not far away by 
the riTcr and null pond. There was an irrigating diieh» a 
meadow toward the west> api^e trees near the home, and a 
small flower garden. In 1841 Conunander Wilkes found 
there a good-siaed herd of cattle^ with sheep and swine; 
a great air of oomfort and prosperity was present, tbit 
saw mill was near a timbered region, twenty miles above. 
The Cayuses had kss thrift than the Nei Pero£s, but even 
there the Lufians at that time had many smell patches in 
enltiTation that produced weD, as the soO was found to 
be far more prolific tiian was at first supposed. The 
Cayuses were too proud to work, but had no objection to 
the mission farm producing for their use; but there were 
some exceptions. 

The Spokane mission, at Chiiimkaiie, did not show the 
same improvement. The natives there were much the same, 
hardly so intractible as the Cayuses, but were "given to 
lying" with the worst of them. Wlien the mission house 
burned, in the winter of 1839-40, they behaved well, assist- 
ing to rebuild and refraiiunLC from thieving. The Hudson's 
Bay Company people came from Fort Colville, camped in 
the snow and soon rebuilt the house, though much had been 
destroyed. The i*Vnfit* there was too frosty to grow crops 
to advantage» so farming was neglected and supplies eame 
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from Lapwii to some extoit. Qiief LawycTy «t Lapwai, and 
ducf Garrj, at Spokane, were each flomewhat educated, 
Ganj at Red RiTor, and their influence was favorable to 
Ibe miariwii. It was not reatctnable to heliete that with all 
thcte adrantagei the Indians would not appreciate that they 
wm bcDifltedi and that the nnssionam were deroting their 
Htm to the hope of doing good and unking the natms 
better and happier. Tliere were ezeqvtioiiBi for oocasioDanj 
000 rose above the common herd and seemfid to apprecisite 
both the Tahie of gospel truth and the self-devotion that 
strove to enlighten their minds and benefit their lives and 
surroundings; but these were few and the influence not 
permanent. 
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CATHOLIC maaiOHs or okxoon 

PoMiBLiT, the most suooeBiful mifldoiu to the xegion west 
of the Rockiee, on the Northwert of the Paeifie» were those 
eitabluhed by the Society JesuB, of the Rmnan Catholic 
CSiiirdL Their methods of life were not conunonphuie. 
The ceHbacy and formalities, absence of business and sepa- 
ration from ordinary affairs of men the foarms, ceremonies 
and spectacular features of worship, were calculated^to 
unpress the simple-minded natiyes and repress thdr sav- 
agery bj appeal in the most effectual manner to the super- 
stition in their natures ; as in case of many countries where 
vice and ignorance claim the benefits of a church that is 
ready to receive them at the last gasp of evil lives. 

As a rule the Indian could not appreciate virtue or ac- 
cept truth, nor see divine excellence in teachers who came 
among them to be common workers in the wtilks of life; 
who placed themselves in the ordinary line as breadwinners, 
ignoring forras or ritual, refusing to wear sacerdotal robes 
or pursue a weird theology that could find no inspiration 
without spectacular changes behind impressive altars lit with 
wax tapers, with mysterious chant, intoned ritual, and mys- 
tic creed that included pictures with a nimbus-lighted 
Saviour, and exploited the sign of the cross as emblem of 
eternal life, that was to exceed all that Indian legendary 
had ever taught of Happy Hunting Grounds, or of possi- 
ble eternal and supernal bhss. 
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There was no difference, no jealousy, no riyalrj between 

Presbyterians and Methodists. They occupied their several 

stations, acting in haruiuny m their several spheres, teach- 
and working in practical ways; hoping and intending to 
ttiakt the natives see the excellence of the Clirlstian religion, 
the hi ri I fit to come froQi cultivation of the soil and the value 
of education. 

The Jesuit came not merely to disparage Protestantism, 
but to denounce it as worse than infidelity. We will take the 
Catholic mission from the little work published in Portland, 
Ore., in 1878, entitled "Historic Sketches of thr Catho- 
lic Church in Oregon^" and so give the veisioii of Bishop 
Blanchet as to progiess made and methods puisuedt as that 
was an official expression made hy church dignitaries. 

It would have been dignified, would have been eonsisteiit 
with the medcness taught bj the founder of the faith and 
exemplified in all His life, which has made the appeal of 
Christianity to all the world so potent for good through all 
age* succeeding, if this Jesuit historian had been content 
to tell the story of the success of these missions and left the 
Protestant missionaries to tell their story and make history 
to suit their own views. But this work, that was put forth 
to champion the Jesuit cause, begins and ends with reflec- 
tions on the different Protestant missions that bear little im- 
press of the spirit of the Saviour they profess to serve; 
while in coinmr>rtfi;iljle spirit of self-sacrifice, they all had 
abandoned the <li li;^hts of civilization to carry the Gospel 
truth to these hem gilt fd and savage people. 

It lias been (jften wondered at that the Indians of the 
Upper Columbia at the earliest advent of civilization had 
knowledge of Christianity and in some measure followed 
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its observance. This was possiblj due, as the work wc are 
xeviewing asserts, to the presence of Canadian f rench in 
the employ of the fur company, but is also accounted for, 
so far as the Flatheads were concerned, by a letter written in 
1889 by Joseph Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis, to the Father 
General of the Society of Jesus, at Rome: 

St. Lovn, Oct 90, 1839. 

Mt R»bt Rsr. pATBnt Twenty-thMe yeais ago two Indyisiis of Him 

Iroquois mission left their native country, Canada, with twenty- 
two other warriors and went to firttle in a country situated between 
the Rocky Mountains and tite Pnciiic sea. That country is iniiabited 
by infldd natioiis» and especially by those flie Ffeaeh call Tetes Plate. 
They married there and were incorporated with the Indian natioa. 
As they were well instructed in the Catholic religion professed 
by the Iroquois — converted by the ancient fathers of your society — 
they have continued to practise it as much as was in ttieir power, 
and have taught It to Uitfr wives sad cfaQdsoL Ttdx seel went even 
further, becoming apostles, they have sown the first seeds of Catho- 
lleliy in the mldrt of the inflde! nation among whom they dwdL 
These precions prems l^egin already to brfnir forth fruit, for they have 
caused to spring in tlie hearts of the Indians tlie desire of iuiviag 
missionaries who would teach them the Divine law. 

Bi|^ or nine jrears ago (sbont IflSO) some of Flattiead natlMS 
CSme to St Louis. The objeet of the journey was to ascertain If tiie 
relipion spoken of witli so much praise by the Iroquois warriors was 
in reality such as represented, and, above aii, if the nations Uiat tiave 
white skin (the name they give Europeans) had adopted and practised 
It Soon after their arrival at St Louis they Ml side and earaesfiy 
aAed — by signs — to be baptised. Their request was granted, and 
they rerrived thr holy baptism with grer^t drvntiooj then holding the 
crucifix, ti»ey covered it with kisses and expired. 

Some years after — al)Out 1833 — the Flatltead nation sent again one 
of the Iroqaols to St Louis. Thefe he eaoM witti two of Ids greadp 
ddldren, who were instructed and baptised by tlie fatiiers of the eol- 
Icfre. He asked mis'^ionnriV^; for hi<; countrymen, and started with the 
hope that one day the desire of his nation would be granted; Imt on 
his Journey he was killed by the infidel Indians of Uie Sioux nation. 

iltlsst a thlid depnUtlmi of Indlsns arrived at St Lonis (18S8) 
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afler • long voyage of three months. It Is composed of two Christian 

Iroquois. These TndiHns — who tnlk French — have edified OS by their 
truly exemplary conduct and interested us by their discourse. The 
f«tfaen of the eolkge have heard their ojnfessions, and to-day tb^ 
hftfie appfOMlied tin holy table et men In Itae catbedral dnudi. 

Aftenvards I administered to them the MOrtaieilt of eooflrmation. 

And in nn allocution administered after the ceremony, I rejoiced 
with them at their tiappiness and gave them the hope to tiave soon a 
priest 

They win teeve to-ammw for thdr home; « priest will fonow fhsss 

next spring. Of the twenty-four Iroquois who formerly Immigrated 
from Cnnrvda, four only are still living. Not content with planting 
the faith in these savage countries, tticy have also defended it against 
the prejadices of tiie Pfotestent mfnisters. When these pnlsnded 
missionaries presented themselves our good Cathdlcs vefosed to re- 
ceive them. "These are not the priests we hare spoken of to toti," 
tliey said to the I'latiicads, "they are not the priests with lon^ lilack 
gowns, who have no wives, who say mass, and carry a crucirix with 
tbSBB.** 

For God^s salce, my Blglift Rer. Fattier, forsaloe not ttcir todlsl 
Accept, ctc«t etc* 

Jomu, Bishop of St Louis. 

This very Interestill^ letter, written at an early date, 
being the official communication from the Bishop of St. 
Louis to the head of his order in Roine» may be received 
as truth* as he beliered it, and explatoB why the Flatheads 
did not receive Protestant missionariet when they arrived; 
diowa also what importance they attributed to the wearing 
of gowns, the myttk service of the mass, and the presence 
and uplifting of the cross. All through this work there is 
bitter prejudice expressed against other missions, with no 
recognition that they had the same end in view, or that 
they wonhipped the same God and Saviour. 

Their Protestant contemporaries were not so illiberal, but 
in the history of all missions unong Lidians there was un- 
fortunate attempt to belittle riycJ efforts ; cheap picturin^pi 
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were used to prejudice the Indians and decry and disparage 
the rivals; there was no recognition that they served the 
same master, preached the same Saviour and taught the 
same Grod. If possible, the Jesuit was the most bitter and in- 
tolerant and had the least of the Christian charity that 
should have appreciated that such wrangling could but in- 
jure the cause of true religion. 

If the Catholic priest had come early into the field and 
had the sole privilege to occupy it with missions, there is 
reason to believe they could have accomplished all the good 
that was possible, by teaching the Indians as much of prog- 
ress as they could understand and were able to make use of ; 
by persuading them to be less savage, forego wars among 
themselves, and encouraging them to learn something of 
agriculture. The field was broad enough for the Jesuit 
to choose stations that would not interfere with Protestant 
missions that came first; but CathoUc missions were as ag- 
gressive to destroy Protestantism as to Christianize sav- 
ages. The Protestant might bitterly oppose Catholic dog- 
ma and Gissertion, but did not deny that salvation could be 
attained through the teaching and belief of the Catholic 
Church, so were not as illiberal as were the Catholics. The 
writer of this has no sectarian prejudice to satisfy, no nar- 
row creed to fortify, only looks on while creeds are warring 
and human passions rage in history, under pretence of 
religious zeal, to wonder where authority can be found for 
such strife in the words of Him who spake as never man 
spake, whose doctrine was love, whose life was meek and 
lowly, to wonder where His pretended followers find room 
for so much divergence and can excuse so much deadly 
hate. 
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If these Iroquois Indians (who left Canada, as this book 
states, in lS];^i ) retained a regard for the old faith, it was 
even more likely that Canadians who settled the Willamette 
and Cowlitz valleys should long for the comfort and con- 
solations of the faith they were mirtTircd in. Two peti- 
tions were sent to the prelate at Red Kiver of the Nortb» 
one in July, 1834, another in February^ 1835, earnestly 
pntying that priests should be sent to them for their souls' 
good and for the teaching of their families. 

On June 6, 1835, the Bishop of Julii^tolis wrote Dr. 
McLoughlin that these petitions had been receivedt and that 
while he had no priest at his disposal at that time he wonkl 
send one as soon as possible to teach those r*"***'*"* and 
their children, also to instruct the Indians. The Bishop 
addressed a genera! conununication to all Catholic f amiliea 
in the Willamette, as well as elsewhere, expressing sym- 
pathy ; that he was going to Canada in the spring, and to 
Europe to raise the means to send them soon the help they 
asked for. But the Hudson's Bay Company declined to 
bring Catholic missionaries for the Willamette, because that 
was south of the Columbia River and might not become 
British territory. In the early spr;ng uf 1839 Sir George 
Simpson advised the Archbishop of Quebec that his com- 
pany would bring out two missionaries with the overland 
expedition for that year, with promise that they sliould 
locate north of the Columbia. On this Francis N. Blan- 
chet was sent as Vicar General of Oregon iVIissions, IVIodestc 
Demers ns his companion. Celebrating mass on Sundays 
and baptizing as they went the tedious way, they reached 
the summit of the Rocky Moimtains on October 10th, of a 
Wednesday* where the zealous priests celebrated mass and 
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pronounced the glorious words: "O, je mountains and 
Mb: Bien theLoardl Fniae and exalt Him aboire «U for- 
ever P* 

It waf a magnificent ipectack of rugged lidghti» abrapt. . 
pealtt and frowning pfedpioee that munrooaded tbem. Fad- 
ing that they were on a ealient point tSiat oveilooked a new 
world and savage life» tfacy endeavored to coniecrate the new 
enterpriae to the true God and inaugurate His wonhip. Am 
the first rays of momiiig lit the east the early mass was said. 
It must have been a solemn occasion, that wonhip of the 
Living God as the sunli^t was gflding the snowy peaks he- 
fore the sun itself was visible, lighting to roseate splendor 
all the rugged heights with blush of day the early momii^ 
gives. 

They were now in Oregon ; the land of their hopes, to be 
the scene of their labors. October 14th, the following Sun- 
day, mass was said for the first time in Oregon at the big 
bend of the Columbia- In attempting to pass through the 
Little Dalles there was fearful shipwreck ; some boats went 
thron<Th safely, taking the mission party and others to the 
House of the Lakes, then returned for the others, but one 
boat was upset and twenty-six people were struggling in the 
deadly rapids. Of those twelve were lost, including Wal- 
lace, an English naturalist^ and his wife. This was indeed 
a sad reception from the so much longed-for Land of 
Oregon! 

The iwi— inm party went safely on and o£Bciated regularly. 
Bidians thronged to meet the "Black Gowob,** to witness 
with awe thdr wonhip. At Walla WaUa many of Whii- 
man's Lidians attended Uie service of the mass; standing 
m awc^ w o nder in g at the diiferenoe between the plain wmya 
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and un decorated xdigion that^Whitouui taught them and 
the forms and oeremonles of the Roman ritual. No doubt 
the latter was mited to IndiaD mind and ehaiacter; cer- 
tainljy Bknchet was the man to make the most of it. On 
November Mh the missionaries amirad at Vaaooufcr, whm 
tfacj were TCoeived with gnat Mat, Tba populaoe nshed 
to the riTer banks to feast their eyes on the tet Catholic 
missionaries whose p re s enc e they had so long expected* In 
the absence of Dr. McLonghliny James Douglas received 
tiiem and saw them weU housed and fed. 

In the course of 1888-89 mission work was done at Van- 
couver, GowUta, WIDametIo FaDs>' Nesqually, and St. 
FauPs in the Willamette Talley, eadi of the priests baring 
his own district and spending his time at one place long 
enough to interest the natiYes. They wne sealous men and 
had houses built and prepared for permanent work. In 
1840 their labors were extended to Whidby Island, uii Puget 
Sound, and Colville on the Upper Columbiu. Uev. Deiners 
was oblit^ed to rush to Vancouver to counteract the heresy 
taught by Daniel Lee, "that a child can be saved without 
baptism and adults are also saved if their hearts are good.*' 
**This horrible and damnable doctrine," lie f»aid, "was taught 
by the thodists, who gave a "sbam baptism" that he took 
pleasure in denouncing. 

"The Catholic Ladder*' was an "immense means of grace'* 
in the hands of the priests, as it showed a straight climb to 
heaven by Romanists, when some inspired Protestant did not 
blocic the way by using illustrations quite as apposite in bo- 
half of their own creed. In the summer of 1840, De Smet» 
with the Flatheads, was surprised to hear thsit other Roman 
priests were at woik west of the Rockies; oorreqpondence 
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was opened between the two sets of missionaries. They 
were everywhere successful in offsetting *the damnable doc- 
trines;" the following quotation shows how it was done. 
**On seeing the altar ornaments and vestments the Clatsop 
Indians complained that Mr. Frost, the Methodist teacher, 
*never showed them such things.* " At Clackmas and Wil- 
lamette Falls, "The sight of the altar vestments, sacred 
vessels and great ceremonies were drawing their attention 
a great deal more than the cold, unavailable and lay services 
of Brother Waller." 

It was a walk over for the Jesuits; the Methodists and 
Presbyterians had no spectacular exhibition in their service. 
No doubt this was the way to strike the Indian fancy and 
affect his heart. It was not striking evidence of great quali^ 
ties in Indian character that this was so, nor of greater 
religious zeal and lofty nature in the Jesuit priesthood, that 
they were so easily able to adapt themselves to savage na- 
ture, but they did so, and we may believe it would have been 
better for the Indian race had the Roman priests possessed 
the field sooner and held it alone ; which does not imply that 
the same would be true of the more enlightened peoples of 
the earth. 

In 1840, Father De Smet, in answer to several missions 
sent to St. Louis, as has been shown, found his way to the 
Flatheads, answering the appeal to Rome from Bishop 
Rosati, of St. Louis. Reaching that country, he remained 
there two months, baptized six hundred and taught the 
prayers of the church to two thousand, then returned to St. 
Louis to secure more workers. He came again in 1841, 
with Gregorio Mengareni, of Rome, Nicholas Point and 
three laymen who were mechanics, to erect buildings for 
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misrion estabUshments. De Smet was a man of action, 
aident, young, full of enterprise and faith, and hii heart 
WW in the woric. He found the Flatheads xeady to reodTe 
hia teachings and was surprised that tiie gfoundwoik was 
already laid there for Catholic belief. 

Blanchet and Demers could oolj meet three or four 
times a year, perhaps wintering at Vancouver together. In 
May, Father De Smet arrived from Colville and was met 
by Demers at Vancouver, who took him to St. Paul, in the 
Willamette, where he was shown ^The Catholic Ladder,*' 
which he declared was so ezcelknt that the worid would use 
it. Together these three priests deliberated on the interests 
of the entire missions on the coast. It was decided to es- 
tablish a mission at New Caledonia, to head off any attempt 
of Presbyterians. To raise means De Smet started for St. 
Louis, on his way to Belgium; then Ucmcrs went up the 
Columbia to reach what now is British Columbia; De Smet 
left overland for the East and Europe, so Blanchet was left 
alone to visit the far-spread stations of the Lower Colum- 
bia, Cowlitz, Nesquallj, Vancouver's Island, and keep 
up tlic coiiraf^e of the faithful. No one can say they were 
not brave, earnest and devoted to their work. 

But there was help on the way, and on September 17 
there arrived by the ocean voyage Fathers Langlois and 
Bolduc. When the Hudson's Bay Company refused to 
send them by the land route (said to be due to objection of 
Mr. Beaver, the re^Iar chaplain at Vancoaver) the Bishop 
of Quebec determined to send them by ocean voyage. They 
w«re over a year on the way, leaving Boston August lOHi, 
1841, and reaching the Columbia River bar September IS, 
184jt. These new arrivals were put Into the field espeoiany 
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to use "The Catholic Ladder and the work went bravely on 
from the Cascades to Clatsop^ and north to Vancouver 
Island* 

Then, too, Vicar General Blanchet had made a notable 
conversion in the person of Dr. John McLoughlin, who had 
ever been a man of strong religunis conyletions, but had 
been crossed in so many things by his chaphun, Hew, 
Beaver, that he was disgusted with him as a religions 
teacher; and* after all his kindnwis to Jason Lee and the 
Methodirt mission, they had delibeiaiely misrepresented 
him in their memorials and petitions to Congress, until he 
considered that they had betrayed his conBdence and failed 
to appreciate his generosity when they did so. In Rey. 
Blanchet he found a priest who was neither a politician nor 
land grabber, nor was he full of schemes for settlement of 
the country that were covertly entertained. He was only 
and solely a religious teacher and worker for the Christian 
religion, as he understood it. Thu!5 it was that Dr. John 
McLoughlin became a Cafhulic, and without becoming an 
active p^oselJ^i:e, he remained all his life faithful to his pro- 
fession of that faith; and all his life he remained as much 
as ever the friend and liberal supporter of all Christian 
missions, for he seemed not to partake of the illiberal views 
of Blanchet and never could condemn those be honestly 
differed from, or who differed from him. 

If all who have pretoided to lead Christian lives and have 
labored for their faiths had possessed the kindly and liberal 
nature of Dr. McLoughlin, the cause of religion would 
have stood much higher in the Northwest and the worship of 
God would have been attended with much less of the unpleas- 
ant friction that made the cause of missions almost con- 
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temptible. For exunpley a crow bad been erected at the 
Qackainaa that bad been cut down by Mr. WaUert of the 
Mefchodift 'Ho the great lomnr of the TnfKani»** 

Thb gave BUmchet his opportnnity to expatiate m tUi 

little Tolume on the wickednesB of destroying the emblem of 
their faith. The year ended with the conversion of Peter 
H. Burnet, who from a looker on became so impressed with 
the solemn service as to accept it as true religion. 

On July 81, 1844, Father De Smet crossed the Columbia 
bar in a vessel that cHme (lirtct from Belgium, accompanied 
by four new priests — liev. Fathers Ravilli, Accolti, Nobili, 
Vercruisse, and several lay brothers as well as sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur. Father do Vos came the s.uno 
season with two lay brothers from Canada, so the Oregon 
mission had a competent force of workers. This brings the 
history of missions down to a time when the country b^puti 
to be settled and occupied and days of danger and privation 
were ahnost past, but mission work had yet to be done in 
remote and savage districts. 

To the few men who planted the Catholic faith in the 
wilds of far away Oregon all credit is due for their self- 
sacrifice and indefatigable labors. The names of Blanchstf 
Demen and De Smet remain as part of the history and story 
of the Pacific Northwest, as that of Marquette in connection 
with Wisconsin. They will be part of that history of the 
early time, as will Whitman, Spaulding, Eells and Walker 
on the upper waters of the Columbia, and Jason Lee, Danid 
Lee, and their co^Iaborars in the Willamette. One who is 
broad eaoaf^ and deep of aoul to appreciate the hundile 
story of the Christ and of the Cross, of the teachings and 
sufferings of the apostles, and has read how tiiroui^ the 
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world the story of the coming and teachings of the Saviour 
of man spread and won the people of the Roman world 
to accept the faith promulgated in the Sermon on the 
Mount, may wonder that human perrenity should mvent 
creeds to explain the words of Jesus, and add forms and 
ceremonies to elaborate what He made so humble and un- 
pvetentious. The differences and unkindiiess that beset 
these missions in Oregon were small compared to the fearful 
penecntiona the world hai seen through the eo-cafled '^Chris- 
tian oentaiies'* and all done in the name of religion I WlUlr 
out conrassing this fact^und further deprecating that the 
greed of human nature perverts and will more or less pervert 
the work of xdigioa with no partiality for sect or creed to 
bias, it is evident that the Catholic faith was suited to the 
savage tribes of Oregon, and that missions at Coeur d'Alene 
and elsewhere, that were in their ezchisive control, had bene- 
ficial effect and did much to civilise and Christianiae the 
tribes. No greater success attended any than followed the 
labors of Father Wilbur, of the Methodists, in our own 
time, on the Yakima reservation. He was a wonderful man, 
with thorough business sense and devoltid to thu work. Had 
such men as he been in the field at the outset the effect would 
have been the same, for he had magnetic fearlessness and 
a kindly nature; was so much a man, ai\d so true and re- 
liable, that he had the confidence of all, therefore guided 
them as he pleased. His self- sacrifice made him influential; 
he never had to seek power. However self-sacrificing a man 
might be, he could not succeed among Indians if he did not 
command their full confidence and respect by native force of 
character, as did McLoughlin and Wilbur and the leaders 
of the Catholic mission* 




CHAPTER XXXTX 



Washington Irving luis miniortaliztd tlic name of Bonne- 
ville in his story of his "Adventures," that fed the world's 
curiosity as to the farthest West, but Bonneville in fact did 
notliing of importance toward developing Oregon. 

In 1832 hv had pennission from the War Department 
to make a journey to observe and report upon the Rocky 
Mountain region, and the native peopjlcs who occupy it. 
He was financed by Alfred Seaton, who was with the As tor 
party twenty years previously. There was no part of his 
adventures that interest Oregon pioneer history pwrtica' 
larly, as having to do with ultimate settlement of our region. 
To those who have Irving's story, there is no need to tell it 
again at length, but to give this woric the character desired 
as pioneer history, it is well enough to give him credit for 
having reached the eaitem bonndary of Qregoii» thongh 
not ite beit diBlricti* Somefeaturesofhiastoiy are of value 
as relating to Indiaa tribes. He found that the Nes Ferofr 
had learned some features of Christian dnty from Pierre 
Pambrun, one of the factors of the Hudnn's Bay Company 
at WaUa Walla; they kept the Sabbath day as holy, doing 
no work» nor hunting nw travdling. They had daily prayer^ 
worshipped the Supreme Being, and were scmpuloiuly 
honest* as well as kindly, and hospitality was a Tirtue. 
Tliey had the bcKan vioe of gambling, and were famous 
for breeding fine horses and knowing how to train them 
for the race course, winning much that they staked on horse 
races. They had a religious faith tliat was a mixture of the 
Christian teachings of the good Fambrun and the heathen 
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traditions handed down from their own ancestors, and 
taught by medicine men of long descent. The story Bonne- 
ville told of their lives and character corresponds with that 
handed dnw n i rom all .sources, and shfnv^ different features of 
aboriginal life as represented by the TTpper Columbia tribes. 

A paragraph taken from Bonneville says : "Simply to call 
these people religious, would convey but a faint idea of the 
deep tone of piety which pervades their conduct Tbdr 
honerty is immaculate, and their purity of purpose and 
observance of the rites of their religion axe most uniform 
and remarkable. They are certainly move like a nation 
of saints than a horde of savages.'* 

Thfij asked him to teach them Christian doctrineSy and he 
often did so, as he says : ''Many a time was my Httk lodge 
thronged, or rather piled, with hearers ; for they lay on Hie 
ground, one leaning over the other, un^ there was no 
further room, all listening with greedy ears to the wonders 
which the Great Spirit had revealed to the White Men* 
No other subject gave tiiem half the satisfaction or com- 
mands half ttie attention, but few scenes of my life remain 
so freshly on my memory, or are so pleasantly recalled to my 
contemplation, as those hours of intercourse with a distant 
and ben i gilt ed race in the midst of the desert." 

Bonneville found the Hudson's Bay Company very kind 
and hospitable, and had most cordial relations with Pierre 
Pambrun, factor at Walla Wall u until lir asked to purchase 
supplies for his own use, when Pambrun replied: "As gen- 
tlemen and iM?quaintancfift there could be utmost good will, 
but his company could not afford to supply the wants of 
competitors for their own trade," 

On this, fmAing also that the Indians would not deal with 
him, Bonneville went back to the east of the Boddes. 



CHAPTER XL 

TUe WILKES SXPEDITIOK 

In 1838 the United States sent out the first exploring ex- 
pedition in the history of this government under command 
of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, of the navj. Its object was 
general exploration and protection of United States com,' 
merce; to visit the islands of the Pacific, look after the 
whale fisheries, that were then attaining great unportance, 
thto to survey the Northwest Coast and Columbia River and 
visit various points on the west coast; finishing the voyage 
by rounding the Cape of Good Hope, after visiting Japan 
and other Asiatic points, all of which was completed in 
1842. 

There sailed from Norfolk, Va., on the 18th of April, 
1888, the BloopsM>f*war Vincennes and Peacock, the brig 
Porpoise, the ship Relief and tender Sea Gull and Flying 
Fish. In the interest of science there accompanied this ex- 
pedition a number of naturalists and botanists, a taxider- 
mist, Jill ilolo^'st, mine rulo^'j!t,and several artists, who looked 
after the interests of science and art. On the 5th of April, 
1841, the Vincennes and Porpoise arrived off the Columbia ; 
his narrative shows that Wilkes thought the entrance to 
that river was a terror to navigation: "one of the most 
fearful sights that possibly can meet the eye of a sailor.'* 
The bar was so roufjli that they turned north to visit the 
Sound country, entered the Straits of Fuca and there 
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began the survey of the coast ; they ancliored at Port Dis- 
covery May 2(1. ^Vhc Peacock vtus expected to enter the 
Colli nil) ;i \v hen she should arrive on the coast from vojagin^^ 
the South Seas. 

The details of this expedition are not necessary for onr 
use. What we wish to know is, the general result, what was 
accomplished in the Northwest and conclusions arrived at; 
in fact, what good resulted. Everywhere the officers were 
hospitably entertained by representatives of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, who were almost the only occupants of the 
country and whose vesseU coasted the shores, bays and 
rivers. 

While the vessels were exploring the shores of the Sound 
and adjoining waters, the scientific force was also at work 
with especial interest, because on American soil that it was 
hoped would become national domain. Hie Hudson's Bay 
Company sent experienced navigators, who knew the Sound 
waters wdl, to aid them. Excursions were organised to 
visit the Columbia and its upper waters. Seientifie in- 
struments were landed and an observatory established on a 
hill top within easy call, all of which was interesting to the 
natives of the region, who could not easily comprehend that 
ships sailed the ocean save for purposes of trade ; or that 
white men lived for any other intention but to buy beaver 
and sea otter skins. 

The fur company furnished guides, horses and all neces- 
saries, and Commmnnder Wilkes himself made a journey 
on horseback from Nesqually to the Cowlitz, sixty miles 
south, where they took canoes for Astoria. From there 
they visited the Alethodist itussion near Clatsop Point, and 
various Indian towns around the mouth of the river; then 
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went by canoe to \'ancouver, one hundred miles aboTe, where 
McLoughlio met them with his K^hifiiMi eouitcsj And bot- 
pitalitj. 

At Vancoaver Commodore Wilkes met a number of mif- 
UAiiariet who were cigoyiiig McLougfalin's hospitality ; from 
there excurisons were made to all points where the ff^g*'"*' 
companieB had faniis» millt> ftatkns or impiovcnentt of any 
Talue. At that tiiiie» too, that companj waa at die lemth 
of ita power, with oommeree^ trade, fidieries, f ama and 
factories all in successf ul o p e r ati o n, a o o omieree lhat ex- 
tended over the Northwest of the Fteifie, along the eooat for 
a thomand miles, to the Sandwidi Idandi and China, ao that 
their ▼essek, sailing to and from London, cirenmnavigated 
the globe. 

On the fJd of .lunc MoLouchlin sent them on a tour of the 
beautiful Wilhunotto vallov. where they visited the Canadian 
famih'cs wlio had ooiimionoed fanning there: also the few 
American settlers looatiHl in different parts, as well as the 
farm and homo of llio M< thixlist mission. 

At the falls of Uie Willamette they saw the immense 
power Nature had developed and mills in operation ; saw tlie 
Catholic mission, thai crossed to the west side to look 
at the hills and prairies of Yamhill. Not haring seen half 
the magnificent TaUej of the Willamette^ thej realized that 
it was one of the garden spots of Natore— a very Eden that 
lay under the shadows of might j ranges, while grand anow 
peiJu dominated the universal lovdineoB with aapnal graee» 
and with suUimity that changed from day to day, aa their 
aununits wore new rdbea of virgin white^ or the outer ridges 
were kit bare by the fervency of the mi d wu n m e r son. 
The summer solstice and the wintiy doudi told the chang- 
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uig> J^^ unchanging story, for through them ail thme 
houj heights were 

At VancouTer Commandor Wflkes met traders and factors 
of the Hudson't Bay Compsnj from the far interior, who 
gate him infamatioii of Tahie. So far as concerned the 
gathering of infofmatipn from conect toorees, he had more 
opp or t u nity than could have been acquired in years otf 
ordinary journeying throu^ the wihfemem. Other offi- 
oers of the expedition made similar excursions for the pur- 
pose of learning of the region, its people and resources. 
If cLoughlin assailed their bjaltj by his magnifieeBi bear' 
ing and fine hospitality. What they nrrer could have ac- 
complished he made possible and feasible. Drayton, an 
artist with Wilkes, was asked to accompany Peter Skeen 
Ogden, one of the magnates of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
on a trip uj) the Columbia, through the magnificent scenerv 
of the Grand Gorge at the Cascades and past the fearful 
raLT' at The Dalles, where tlie river has cut its wav deep 
and narrow, through an inferno of rugged lava that offers 
no relief, shows no beauty ; where the fallen archangel could 
have found less to i^ease than on the fiery lake where Milton 
found him and his cohorts sweltering. Here the only relief 
was the abundance of water that ran its swift course with a 
vcngeaiice. But all the river for two hundred miles was 
a picturesque scene while Ogden's force was <n that jour- 
ney, if only from the presence of nine baWfuux, manned 
by sixty voyageurs, part Canadians and partly Kroqaois and 
a number of women. Th^ camped afc the C as ca de si where 
an dd eavage was ready to recdve his dole of a new shirt 
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and a modieom of tobacco for once baving bad the good 
fortune to eare Ogden's life, a cheap rate, it would eeenit 
though htftory faQs to say if Ogden valued hu shirt verj 
high, or put his life at a cheap average. 

He also gave them warning of threatened danger and 
death from savage treadiezy and so saved more than 
Ogden's life. They visited missions at The DaUes and at 
Whitman's, which was some distance from the trading post 
where the Walla Walla enters the Columbia; which, by the 
way, is one of the dreariest plac^, made desolate by drift- 
ing sands, howling winds and black piles of basaltic lava; 
yet was available as site for a trading post, as cauoes could 
come for a long way up or do\s n tlie Columbia. 

Lieutenant Johnson had gone to Okanogan, on the Upper 
Columbia, with another such an expedition, made from 
Puget Sound, croh>int^ the great range by the Nachcs Pass 
to th( hf nutiful Yakima country, thence north to Okanogjin, 
from whence they went through the Big Bend country and 
the Grand Coulee, visiting the Chnnikane Mission by the 
way; then north to Colville, then a lo"g way south to 
Spaulding*s mission at Lapwai, and Whitman's on the 
Walla Walla, returning via Yakima valley to the Sound. 

The journey of Lieutenant Johnson's party covered 
nearly a thousand miles of land travel of ever-varying fea- 
tures. Another party later explored the coast of Washing- 
. ton and Gray's Harbor. The various excursions covered the 
entire region north of the Blue Mountains for two hundred 
miles and three hundred miles east of the Cascade Range. 
Other expeditions were sent from the Sound that included 
Fruer's River, Vancouver's Island, and the straits that in- 
tervene. Certainly, the Wilkes expedition was calculated 
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to yield niuc}i valuable information eonceroing the wide 
region of the Pacific Northwest. 

To the f ew people who at that time had reached here — 
not cfver a hundred^ if that many who were Americans — ^the 
conung of Wilkes was a great occasion, as it would make the 
country known and lead to govenunent protection. It was 
a comfort to them to see proof that the United States eared 
thus much for Oregon, and gave them courage to live and 
do and hope. It must have tried sorely the kindheartedness 
of McLoughlin to wel«ime such rejuresentattves of Ameri- 
can interests; to open the treasury of information at his 
conunand and dispense all this to those he had most occasion 
to fear. Loyalty to his company demanded that no en- 
couragement should be given to any who might become 
rivals in trade, or any who could tear away the mystery of 
doubt and ignorance that shrouded the entire regions ; and, 
lo! here comes the accredited officer of tlie United States, 
that disputed possissiua and sovereiprnt v, wlien, with the 
grace and dignity of his position, and cliariii of luispitality 
that was all his n.vn, McLoughlin received tliem with 
princely liberality, suikino' for the time the fur trader to act 
the part of natures nobleman. It was magnificent for 
these Englishmen to do this ; it was splendid humanity to be 
capable of it, and it is a pleasure to be able to Is-now that 
thej did it when all their interests for the present and hopes 
for the future were bounded by possession of this wilderness. 

Meantime, word comes that the war ship Peacock had been 
pounded to wreckage on the bar of the Columliia. Wilkes's 
forebodings were realized, and the bones of one of his fleet 
were buried in the sands. Fortunately, the crew were all 
saved; the brig Perkins was bought, rechristened the 
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Oregon, and Captain Hudson, of the wrecked diipy had 

another command. 

The loss of the Peacock caused an t xpeditiuii to from 
the Columbia through to California, ucdt r latiutenant Em- 
mons, that gathered information as to Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. About the middle of October, six 
months from the date of arrival, the squafiion left the 
Columbia to join the Vincennes, that had gone to San Fran- 
cisco in An^^HRt, because they did not dare to trust her on 
the ColuTiilna bar. It will be pleasant news for readers of 
to-day to know that government work at the entrance of 
the Columbia has made it as safe as the harbor of New 
York ; that the commerce of the "River of the West" is as 
reliable as that through the Straits of Fuca. It used, in 
the fifties^ to be that vessels would lay "off and on'' for 
wedcs, even months, not daring to enter in» but now pilotage 
and towage are perfect. 

The few people who were hne in 1841 consulted Com- 
mander Wilkes as to the propriety of forming some kind 
of government, but he gave no encouragement, rather ilie 
contrary; though it is not apparent that his opinion pos- 
sessed any value in that connection. The news he furnished, 
and the information gathered by the expedition, waa of 
value, and it is reasonable to suppose had importance in the 
future of Oregon. The few settlers he found there man- 
aged another year to organize a provisional government 
that gave the world another striking example of the ability 
of our people to govern themselves. 

The memorials sent East had the effect to rouse the gov- 
ernment to learn somethinpc of the conditions of the coast 
as to the monopoly that was complained of, exercised by the 
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Hudson's Bay Company ; Commander Wilkes was instructed 
very" particularly on tliat score. The result was that he 
did nut sustain the mcmorialiiiU in their pica that they were 
imposed on, and saw little need of any established govern- 
ment when conditions were as he saw them. The generous 
way the leaders of the Hudson's Bay Companj received the 
officers of the expedition, and ready courtesy with which 
McLoughlin anticipated all their wants, had the effect to 
disam prejudice. Tliere was aboBdant evidence that the 
odioiu monopolj was, at least, ae generom as any oetopiis 
of oonimerce could afford to be. Its monopoly was so Idndly 
that its kindness condoned for the fact that the grasp must 
be deadly^ unless speedily unlonsed 



CHAPTER XLI 

EUJAK WHITE BEDXVIVUS—TnB VIBIT OTEELAKD BMIOBA- 

TIDN, 

When Jason Lee was EUtft in 1889 he wrote to Cald) Gush- 
ing and urged that the people of Oregon greatly required 
government and that some provision should be made for 
their protection. He suggested that a suitable penoo 
should be selected to act as governor, as well as magistrate. 
In January, 184S, after Dr. Elijah White had returned 
Ea«t, and the Lausanne bad also retumed* White was in- 
duced to go to Washington to give information of Oregon 
to tiioee in power. The friends of Or^on favored sending 
some one, as Lee had suggested jears before, to re p r esen t 
the government* As a result of canvassing existing con- 
ditions, it was decided as only proper to send some one to 
be a sub-Indian agent, not to give cause of offence to Great 
Britain under agreement for joint occupancy. It was fur- 
ther agreed that Dr. White himself diould be eommissioiied 
as such oflicer. So White made his arrangements to leave 
for Oregon us a government officer of not very high grade, 
with only $750 salary per annum, but with expenses paid. It 
may be supposed that Jason Lee was not consulted in this 
selection. Lee micrht have secured the a py) ointment had he 
been on the ground, but it was thought necessary to im- 
press personally on the mind of the officer what his duties 
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were to be; White was presen! -iru.] coiilt] i)e sufficiently in- 
structed. He was to go overland at once, and try to secure 
something of an immig^ration to accompany him. He was 
very industrious and visited considerable of the border, so 
that bj May 14, 1842, he had 11 S people asKinbled, 
of whom 62 were men over 18 years of age. 

Here we have the first organized immigratioii to the Pa- 
eifici that set out on May 16th, with 18 wagons and many 
horses, mules and catHe, to cross a savage wfldemess to the 
westem shore. WbitePs idiosyncresies tooik shape when he 
dimawdcd that all dogs should be slain, for fear they would 
go mad on the way. Veiy soon they tired of Whitens leader- 
ship, and chose L. B. Hastings for captain of the company. 
Then the company divided and became two, but was re- 
united again for fear of hostOe Indians. At Laramie they 
were joined by F. X. Matthieu and six Canadians, who 
wanted to settle in Oregon. With Kirkpatnck, who knew 
the road, they went on to Fort Hall and reached the Willa- 
mette vallt y without serious trouble. Wiute pushed on in 
advancf nnd reached Vancouver Septx?ml^r 20th; he soon 
got the Wjllaiiiette settler^ t()o;« ther and very modestly in- 
formed them that he was ex officio governor of all Oregon ; 
they need not worry as to public affairs, for he was able to 
attend to all that concerned whites as well as Indians. 

There is something amusing in the fact of White's return 
with official power and the cool way in which he monopolized 
all the functions of courts as well as of executive. The 
men was a curious miztnre of egoism and practicality, for 
he possessed in some degree unusual qualities. His reports 
to Washington are deaily put and in good taste. While he 
actually usurped power and place with a cool el front eiy , we 
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must admire if we timnot respect; usurper as he was, 
he showed a remarkable degree of ability and conservatism 
in his t^Tanny. It is not perceivable that he carried any 
grudges or practised any reprisals; reaUy, for a man so 
U]Ucru|iiilouB he was very considerate, and peiiiapt mag- 
nanimous. There was a plausibility about the man and * 
flavor of justice in all his injustice, that enables to accord 
him more than his actual deserts could claim, weighed by 
the strict account of duties perf onned. With so much 
against him, and the. influence of Jason Lee, an unknown 
quality, to orefcome, he needed the wisdom of Ulysses to es- 
cape hidden dangers and not be wrecked by ScyDa while 
he avoided Charybdis. 

Whoever writes history should be able to weigh facts 
for an thdr value, discuss character and award merit with* 
out prejudice, give credBt for true motives and right in- 
tention wherever found, and be too proud to bend to powers 
or wealth, as well as too just to ignore the merit of those 
who do not succeed. Even personal enmities must not pro- 
voke acts of omission or commission. Whoever cannot rise 
to such height cannot write history the world will respect 
or remember. Thus, in reviewing the character of Klijah 
White it requires to discriminate between the man and tlie 
official. As a man he was so unscrupulous that when re- 
turning to the States overland, bearer of many letters, Onw 
Brown, who was with him, snid he would at camping places 
open a great number of letters that had been entrusted to 
him and destroy all that reflected on his own conduct. 

This first of all Oregon immigrations was in poor plight 
when it arrived. It was autunm ; fh^ had littie means, no 
tools or implements for fanning, no houses to move into» 
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and were fhonsands of miles from their old liomee. If Me- 
Loiighlin wanted to monopolise Oregon, their plight was in 
his favor, for if they left, disgusted, others woald be slow 
to follow. It 18 iSnus interesting to know that he did all 

that was possible to rt litve distress, givmg employ nient, 
where he could, to woikerii, and supplying the needs of 
others, allowing them to pay for goods when able. It is 
at least the truth of history to concede to the great Hud- 
son's Bay Monopoly that it forgot its exclusive ciiaracter 
and desire to control a wilderness whenever it was able to re- 
lieve human suffering or aid the efforts of those who aimed 
to become settlers. At least, its great manager always rose 
above the mere demands of business to reoogniie the claims 
of humanity. 

The arrival of Dr. White in his official capacity was 
wdl timed. He had been in Oregon but a few weeks when 
word came to VancouTer that in the absence of Dr. Whit- 
man, who had gone East, the flour mills at his station had 
been burned by the Vidians and that a chief had grossly 
insulted Mrs. Whitman ; also, that there were threats of vio- 
lence at Lapwai, where the Spauldings were. There had 
been prevalent a rumor that the Indians through the coun- 
try were preparing to rise and exterminate the settlers, 
and this seemed confirmation. It was afterwards proved 
that they were not capable of agreeing on any course of 
action ; that when wars did occur no general action of the 
tribes could be agreed upon. Dr. White was ready, and 
even anxious, to air his official state ; consulting with Tom 
McKay, who hvcd on French Prairie al this time, a party of 
six armed men accompanied White, headed by McKay, while 
Comelitts Bodgers and Baptists Donan went along as in- 
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terpretcrs. At The Dalles they found Mrs. Whitman, Br. 
Greiger, and Littlejohn and wife, who had abandoned 
Waiilatpu. The two men joined White's party and at 
I'ort Walla Walla Agent McKinlay also went with thein» 
for he made common cause with the Americans. There 
were not many Indiani at the mission, so they left word 
when they would return and went on to meet the Nes Fero^ 
mo nulcs east. 

At Lapwai the Indian agent made a speech to explain his 
oflioe and the intentions of the goremmenty that was 
frigidly and would protect the Indians in their rights^ and 
no white man should wrong them and go unpunished. Mr. 
McKay spoke to assure them that all the whites were in the 
same intoest and allied as different tribes of their people 
were. Rodgers» who had been thdr teacbery also spoke kindly, 
but it was Tom McKay who addressed the chiefs in their 
own language and thdr own style of oratory; told the 
tragic story of his fatiief*s death, of the years he had spent 
among them, how he and they had fought the Blackfeet 
and had enjoyed all the pleasures and sports of life to^ 
gether as weU as suffered together. Now that he was grow- 
ing old and living in peace on liis farm, word came that 
there was trouble, and he had come in haste to tell his old 
friends not to forget that the children of the great chief 
were numerous as the stars in heaven or the leaves on the 
trees. He made them see that they had everythinp^ to £T«in 
by peace, and wlien he ceased several chiefs avowed friend- 
ship and said they were glad to see an agent sent to look 
after their welfare. 

The conclusion was that Ellis, aged 3^2, and somewhat 
educated, was chosen as their head chief and they adopted^ 
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lam to be ezeeuted by tub-chiefs, creating penalties, fang- 
ing from hanging for murder to whipping for theft A 
few presents were made and they returned to Waiilatpu 
to meet the Cayuses. Here was more speaking, but it was 
thought best to defer further action until April and not 
urge them to act against their wishes. It was considned 
fayorable that peace reigned, and they had the Nez Perc^ 
secured as allies. I'lie Cayuses felt discouraged when they 
saw McKiiilaj and Tom McKay harmonizing with the 
Americans, for it showed them they could not count on 
having the Hudson's Bay Company as their ally if they 
made war on the Bostons. 

After some days spent at The Dalles the Indians there ac- 
cepted the laws and regulations adopted by the Nez Percys. 
Then Mr. and Mrs. Littlejohn went to Lapwai to aid the 
Spauldings ai^d White returned to the Willamette. His 
position was no sinecure, for he had to visit the Lower Co- 
lumbia, where ships had sold liquor to the Indians, causing 
infernal tumult and bloodshed. A sailor had deserted, 
named Geer, who took offence at Rev. Frostfs protest against 
liquor sdling, and tried to bribe some of the Clatsops to 
kill him. So White went down and prevailed on McLough- 
lin to send Geer off with an express bound over the moun- 
tains. He had acted as magistrate, and it was so necessary 
to have such action that he had'his hands fulL Current 
history does not say he was unjust in bis dealings of jusr* 
tice, and he certainly had a very difficult rdle to fill. 

White's position was useful, for the natives saw national 
authority in his conduct, and it had the mysterious effect 
needed with such a race, but much was due to McLoughlin's 
aid and his influence. When the Indians came to luai with 
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eomplaint that too many Americaiit were in the ooontiyy 
and weie too ciiid» he inraiubly toU them the Amaicaiis 
and Hudson's Bay men were all the sune rMe end they had 
nothinfp to fear from alher if they gave no cause for of- 
fence. It was his influence that maintained peace more 
than any other. But there was sniooldering still the vol- 
cano, and in the spring of 184S Br. White had to take the 
field again. News came from The Dalles, Lapwai and Whit-- 
man's station that tiie Indians were exasperated at seeing 
so many whites come into th^ cooxitry, and threatened 
to commence a war of extermination. There was trouble 
because they heard that an immense immi^ation was coming 
back with Whitman, while the Indians of tlie Willaiiutte 
were also roused with several causes for complaint. Brewer 
wrote from The Dalles to come up and trv to quiet the ex- 
citement. McLoughlin was also incensed because of the 
petition, gotten up by some of the settlers, tluit deprecated 
the acts of the Hudson's Bay Company, and reflected on 
himself ; so it was a question if nny siipp1ip'=? could bo b.ul at 
Vancouver. Arriving there. White "found it rather 
squaUj,** but he had not done anything penonallj to be 
complained of. McLoughlin did not approve of his going 
among the Indians with an armed force, but equipped him 
for the mission which he undertook with Le Breton, an In- 
dian, and a Hawaiian servant. Provided with material for 
pieaettts^ they proceeded to The Dalles and received a de- 
putation. According to rules adopted in the f all, many 
had been whipped for tiieft and other lawless actst who 
thought they should be paid in diirts and blankets ; if not, 
they had no use for the law and would object to the whip- 
pings. 
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Hie DaDes tronUet were adjusted^ fhcn they went up tiw 
Cohimbia, and we take Whzte^i own account for his advcii-> 
tuxes. Dr. White was no mean writer, and I find in his letter ft 
of November 15, 1848, to Hon. J. M. Porter, Secretary of 
War, a succinct and rather glowing account of this expedi- 
tion and of the country at large. He cites the rumors and 
fears that existed; some wanted a fort built and arms and 
ammunition provided, others sujfjgested to go with an 
armed force to the disaffected region, but he selected a sensi- 
ble clergyman and an interpreter and threw himself sud- 
denly in the midst of the Cayuses. They wanted to know 
where his party was and refused to believe that he ventured 
among them alone and at their mercy; thought he must 
have a large party near by ready to destroy them at a 
blow. He convinced them, however, when *Hhey were quite 
aatomided and much affected.** They suffered even more 
from apprehensioii than the white eetUen did — ^three hum- 
dred miles awaj. PromiBuig to eoon lehirn and make a 
treatyt White and hia party rode on to Lapwai to meet 
the Nes Pero^i, who came together in great nomberB and 
were very cordiaL Their school was improvedf they had 
better fences and greater farm prodaels. AfW a few 
pleasant days the head chiefs and four or fire hondred men 
and women of the tribe rode to Waiilatpu with them to 
hold another council with the Cayuses and Walla Wallas 
to influence fhem. Eive or six days were spent adjusting 
matters, adopting laws and dectmg a hi^ chief, then two 
fat oxen were lolled and they had a fcast-^the first at which 
women were ever present. More was done than «?er before 
to elevate Indian women in the sooal scale. 

Speedies were made by all sides, the pipe of peace was 
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smoked ; old Indians told of the coming of Lewis and Clark, 
and peace smiled again on all the land. It was true, how- 
ever, that the mill was burned ; that both Mrs. Whitman and 
Mrs. Spaulding were vilely and insolently treated, and that 
evil threats had been made. 

Returning to The Dalles, White spent two months in- 
structing Indians of several tribes, who came from dif- 
ferent directions on learning that an agent appointed to 
treat with them had arrived. He gave out rules and regu- 
lations, or "laws," for them to follow, and beyond doubt 
did much good in standing between natives and whites as 
he did. He also claims that in his capacity as a doctor he 
visited their sick daily, wherever he went. To improve 
the condition of the Indian women, he raised a fund to pro- 
cure clothing to trade to them for their baskets, mats, and 
other manufactures, and had the satisfaction to see them 
attend Sunday service dressed in semi-civilized garb. The 
mission ladies taught them to make up their clothing. 

In the same communication he describes the Indians of 
the Lower Columbia, west of the Cascades ; "In mind, 
the weakest and most depraved of their race, and physically 
thoroughly contaminated with the scrofula and a still more 
loathsome disease entailed by the whites ; robbed of their 
game and former means of covering ; lost to the use of the 
bow and arrow, laughed at, scoffed and condemned by the 
whites and a hiss and byword to the surrounding tribes, 
they are too dejected and depressed to feel the least pleas- 
ure in their former amusements, and wander about seeking 
generally a scanty pittance by begging and pilfering; 
but the more ambitious and desperate among them stealing, 
and in some instances plundering on a large scale. Were it 
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not thai greater f aibcamiee is t Eadt e A towmni then thaii 
whites generally cxercxw, Woodilipd, ananhy and con- 
reign preooiiiiiMiiit amoB^ nt*** Dr« Wliitift 
wanted more power, more money to spend and more stlaij , 

and it is possible he aDowed his feelings to get away with 
him in penning this sketch. The settlers of the forties had 
very littk trouble with the It diiiiis of the \V..l;iiiit i t r. eren- 
erallj felt very kindly toward them and acted considerately, 
white made a strong and pathetic appeal, we can respect, 
to fliL- lionor.i}j!e SecretarT. to ''^^a^-e them from being forci- 
bly rejected 1 roin tiie lands and graves of their fathers^ of 
which they begin to eDteriain serious fears." 

In this same ooonectioii he notices that Dr. ^fcIiOll^biio 
had assisted the inaniigmtioii of 184Sy that had juat arrived, 
in a very generous manner, and speaks of his claim at 
Oregoo City and his intention to become an American citi- 
len. Just at this time the Methodkt mission and Jasoo Lee 
were trjring to daim Oregon Citj and the f aDs^ but White 
was not in thetr confidence; be bad no bive for Jason Lee 
or bis fricndk Am Indian agent be extols the ooune of 
the Hudson's Bay Company toward the Indians and quotes 
its gofcmor as anw iting •*tbere bate not been ten Tndkns 
kiDed fay iHdtcs in ttun whole region west of Fott HaB In 
twenty years.** Most of tboae were execoted after oonr 
Tiction for wilful murder. 

Dr. White was not incapable of doing justice to Jason 
Lee, for he advocates tie ini- ioii l\m\ claimed thus: 
"Should the ground of his claua be predicated iiyxjn the 
much effected for the benefit of the Indians, I am not with 
him, for, with all that has been expended, without doubting 
the correctness of the intention, it is manifest to erery ob- 
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wtrfw that the Indiuu of this lower eountry, as a wbok* 
have been wtj little bmcfitedi But ihould he tnntt as a 
reason for his claim the benefit arising to the colony and 

country, I am with him heartily.** He went on to credit 
Lee with having done much to advanta^ the native's in- 
terests, to bespeak for him a kind reccptiun and Iiupe that 
he would soon return to resume liis labors. It was well to 
close the account of their differences and the bitterness of 
their disagreement with kindly words that could live to the 
credit of both when both should be gone the last journey 
from whence no trouble returns. It was Lee's last journey, 
for he died soon after reaching the East while visiting 
Canada. The Jong account of his trials, hopes, sufferings 
and aspirations was balanced by the not unkindly hand 
<lf death ; tlie softening touch of Time is all healing ! 

As to Elijah White's character, I have criticised him as 
•unscrupulous and tried to deal fairly with his faults and 
virtues. His connection with the mission was ground for 
the wont of aspersion^ for he was accused of monJ de- 
linquencies of a flagrant nature as weU as of dishonest pecu- 
lations. Whatever was at fault then, his services as Indian 
Agent in suppressing the manufacture of whiskey in a 
dfistilleify and otherwise in official capacity, even if a usurpa- 
tioii of power were usually productive of good and tended 
to peace between settlers as well as with the Indians. 

In 1845 the provisional legislature requested that he 
should go East with tlie memorial thev had prepared, and he 
consented to do so. He had been for some time exploring 
south to discover any possible route over the mountnins in 
that direction that might be more favorable for emigrants 
to follow, but without success. He did find his way by the 
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Siuslaw to the ocean ; it must be conceded that he was readj 
to undertake anj journey, however rough and hAiardouSy 
that could promise advantage to the country. 

When Dr. White reached the £asty he found a new adouil' 
ittrvtioii at WMbiogton and those in office did not know 
lum or appear to know of him. There was trottble in 
settling his accounts, but he was requested to remain in 
office; when they did finally get matters arranged, and had 
waited a year for consummation of aU matters necessary in 
that oonncctioo, his enemies in Oregon had time to send ESast 
a protest against his receiving any appointment there, mak* 
ing statements that were much against bim. Thus his 
oAdal career closed, but in 1850 he returned and was en- 
gaged with L D. Holman, trying to promote the fortunes 
of Pacific City, on Hohnan's land daim, on the north side 
of the Columbia entrance, intended to be a rival to Astoria. 
But this proved a failure. 

In 1879, a note in Bancroft's "History of Oregon" says 
be found tlfst Dr. Elijah White was practising medicine 
quite near his library, where he made his acquaintance, 
found him affable, and received from him much iufo filia- 
tion tliat he found of value in connection with that early 
tinit. He died in San Francisco in 1879. He certainly was 
a prominent feature in the pioneer days of Orc^^on, and 
drawing the kindly veil of charity over the actions of the 
past, that caused so much animadversion and even enmity, 
we will claim tliat with all his faults he rendered ^ooil ser- 
vice at a critical time in sliaping the destinies of Oregon. 
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Fkom Silas B. Smith, I learn the story of his father, Solo- 
mon Smith, who came in 1882 with Wyeth, to meet a vessel 
that never arrived. Wveth returned to Boston, but Smith 
remained at Vancouver and taught school in 18dd for Dr. 
John McLoughlin. He taught two years for $80 a year, 
teaching nine months in the year. In 1834 Wyeth re- 
turned with the ship May Dacre and had a trading 
post on Sauvie's Island. In 1834 Smith took for 
a wife a Clatsop woman at Vancouver, who had lived 
with a Frenchman. She was a chiePs daughter and sister 
to Mrs. Louis La Bronte, of Yamhill. 

They moved to the Willamette valley and located ten 
miles south of Salem, where Matheny's ferry was after- 
wards, on the old mission bottom, called Chcmawa, and 
taught school for the Canadian French who were living on 
French Prairie, probably the children of Gervais and others. 
When later Jason and Daniel Lee came, with Wyeth, they 
helped them teach the mission school. Mrs. Smith also 
taught, as she had mastered simple words. 

In 1836 he went to the mouth of the Chehalem River, 
on the Willamette, to build a saw and grist mill in partner- 
ship with Ewing Young, and remained there until 1840. 
Before that mill was completed all wheat had to be sent to 
Vancouver. When repairing the mill on one occasion they 
found teeth and large bones of a mastodon, that Dr. Mc- 
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Louglilin sent to England. At the Chehalem he was 
troulikd with fever and a^j^uc so badly that his wife told him 
Clit o|) was much better for liim, as there was no fever and 
ague there. 

Sol Smith was a warm friend to Daniel Lee, who was 
then at the Wascopum mission at The Dalks. They no 
jdoubt corresponded. The result was that they concluded to 
go down the Columbia together. Daniel Lee was interested 
in a young lady who was coming to Oregon on the bark 
Lausanne, that was then due. He was going down to meet 
her with a crew of Wasco Indians. Smith and his wife met 
them and aU went down the Columbia together. Mrs. Smith 
was the only one who had ever made the trip before. 

They reached Chinook Point and camped near the Indian 
Tillage Chenamus in their tents. The next morning liCe 
preached to the findianB, and later on the same day the 
bark Lausanne, that he came to nraet, entered the rivw 
and anchored in Bakor's Bay. They had a pilot from the 
Sandwich Islands who knew the river. Ware was 

Lee*s sweetheart. 

Lee went with three Chinook Indians to Clatsop plains 
and was astonished at the high grass he saw on the way. 
Some beach grass that grew near the ocean was as high as a 
niaii's slioulder on horseback. He was delighted with Clat- 
soj) and dt.:Uruiirn d to tnakc liis home there. Thej all re- 
turned as far as Onk Point on the Lausanne, then the wind 
failing, tliey went by canoes to Vancouver, 

Smitli sold out at Chehalem and induced Jason Lee to 
send Rev. Mr. Frost — who came in the Lausanne — to es- 
tablish a mission at Clatsop ; also Calvin Tibbitts, a Maine 
man, went to locate there, as Dr. McLoughlin said it would 
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not be safe for lees than time to locate anywhere, and hie 
opinion went for law. The whole party took np land eome 
distance south of Skipanon. 

Smith went first to datsqp in May, 1840, then went 
back to Chehalem, and harvested iriwat that he took to 
YanooaTer to be ground. This was taken to Clatsop, where 
there was plenty of game and a fall run of sahnon, so there 
was food to eat. There were few horses on Clatsop when 
the Astor expedition arrived in 1811, and that was the 
only level land in all Uiat country. The Canadians liked 
horse meat, so had traded for these and ate them. 

The party built log houses on their claims; Smith got 
Indi 111-, to carry logs from the woods to tlie open. Siiiitli's 
house was first built, then the others. iTidijins had two 
resorts: one on the ocean side, at the Neah Coxie, a branch 
of the Nic-a-ni-cum, for the winter; the other near where 
Fort Stevens now is, for summer, to be near the sahnon fish- 
ing, inside the bay. Each Indian family had a lodge at both 
places ; they were eighteen miles apart. The last one was 
called Cla-at-sup ; which was the specific name for the poinL 
Fall salmon run in both those creeks in late fedl and early 
winter ; the royal Chinook entered the Columbia from April 
to September. 

In fishing, the Indians used nets or seines made of wild 
flax, that grew east of the Owcades, for a fine flax is native 
to aU the Inland Empire. They traded back and forth; 
the large ropes used with these nets were made of the inner 
bark of the cedar, twisted into strands. In the spring 
Smith planted a garden and went to Chdialcm for two 
work horses. These he took by land to St. Helen's, there 
made a platform over two canoes, then boated tbcm down 
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one hnodred mfles to Clatiop. Theie were the fixit lionet 
on dattop FhuBS. He planted three-fourths of an aere 

to potatoes and had six hundred bushels of product. W. W. 
Raymond dug these as fast as he could haul them a quarter 
of a milfc ami iiiiloail tlicni. 

Smith and Frost built iiouses by the point for fall fish- 
ing. Raymond, who also came in the Lausanne, went to 
Clatsop in the fall. In the spring of 1842 they sowed red 
fall wheat. Morrison, wlio caiiu' in IS-i-i, had a hand mill 
that held a peck. The y soon raised barlc}- and pras in quan- 
tity. After scalding the barley in lye water it was pounded 
in wooden mortars, and thus they made samp. 

In September, 1841, Smith took one horse and three 
Indians with Mr. Frost and an English sailor boy named 
lievu Taylor, brother of John Tajrlor> of early days at 
Salem, and following Indian guides went south of Tilla- 
mook, then crossed the Coast ranges to Yamhill. Th^ 
were the first whii^ who used the Ghrande Round Pass. 
They drove back cattle for the mission, and Smith brought 
the hones and cattle be had at Cfaehaknu Commg near 
Hie ocean Smith feared that the IniKan dogs at one of their 
villages would stampede their stock. He met an Lidian 
woman he had known^ who went on and kept the dogs shut 
so dosdj that as they passed through that viDage there 
was net a dog in mf/ait. 

The early settlers never had any trouble with the Clatsop 
Indians. Katata was sometimes rather turbulent, but he 
was only a sub-chief . -When Parrish blamed him for having 
killed his wife, he went with a party to try to kill the mis- 
sionary, but Parrish talked him out of that intention. Wash 
Cost (called "Watercourse" by the whites) had two wives, 
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but usually they had but one. Smith had some trouble with 
him. He had struck a white boy who lived with Smith be- 
cause ho would not answer him when he asked a civil 
question. He sent Smith word that he would whip him. 
At daybreak, before Smith was up, Wash Cost broke into 
his house waving a big double-bladed knife. Smith jumped 
out of his bed, seized an old Queen Anne gun and knocked 
him with it so that it paialyied hii aim for awhik; then 
there wmi luting peace. 
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whitman's MlI>-WtNT£& &ID£ 

Iv the Autmiin of Dr. Whitman's nund mm nmch 
worked up by Tanous occorrencee that concerned his mission 
and the state of the coimtiy. ^le preceding jear a com- 
pany of Ctoadians had croised from the Red River of the 

North to make settlement in Oregon, with the undoubted 
intent to decide, if possible, the question of title by oc 
cupancy. These pLupie vvLiX' British subjects and Roman 
(atlioHc by faith: if their success ju->tifud, other and 
larger emigrations would follow. It is well enough to ex- 
plain that they were sent to the gravelly plains of Nesqually, 
near Puget Sound, but not finding there a fanning country, 
they removed the next year to the Willamette, and no 
* further emigration of consequence was attempted. 

The emigrants who canie as the result of the effort of Dr. 
Klijah White, sub-Indian agent, were reaching the Colum- 
bia at that time, and Dr. White spent some days with Dr. 
Whitman diwcnssing their journey. Whitman saw that if 
word could reach the frontier that White's company had ar- 
. rived safely it would stimulate emigration the next spring. 
He alio reeogniwd that the Cayuscs, as indeed every tribe of 
the Upper Country, were becoming dissatuified and (kmoral* 
ind, and had unreasonable expectetion as for what mieaons 
should do for them, with little appreciation for benefite con- 
ferred. What added to this di^tisf action was, that Jesuit 
priests had found their way to his vicinity and were in- 
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tidumaly imdemiiiuiig lus influence. ^Hieir speetaenkr 
c er emomee and solemn ritee at onoe ifciuck Hie supentitimif 
imacy of tile naiiTeey end aome of them took pains to let 
Whitman see that the new religion might supplant his 
teachings. With all their apparent childishness, many of 
them were capable of inventing fictitious tales to carry 
from one mission to another and aggravate what trouble 
migiit arise. 

In addition to this perplexity, the American Board, it 
was said, urged that the missions at Lapwai and Waiilatpu 
be abandoned, Whitman to be transferred to Spokane, at 
Chcmikane, Spauldin^L,^ to r< turn Fast. Both were zealously 
interested in their work and iiad made valuable improve- 
ments, as well as had induced many of the natives to 
become farmers, so that they made a fair living by that 
means. Each had stock increasing, mills built, orchards 
planted, and there was hope for the fittme. To leave all 
this for Jesuit priests to come and occupy, would not <ndj 
be humiliating, but they thought a waste of means ex- 
pended that should yield good results. 

Whitman thought it possible to increase emigration aor 
other year if he could visit tJie boider» and hoped to secure 
families with rdigious antecedents who would be a blessing 
to the new region to give it moral status. He bdiered 
it possible to bring teams and wagons to the Columbia, and 
by so doing reduce greatly the fears of the journey. If 
he could appear in person he believed the Bfission Board 
would be convinced of the value of both those missions. He 
wanted actual settlers for Walla Walla valley, as well as for 
the Willamette, and settle the trouble with the Cayuses by 
presence of Americans in numbers to command respect. 
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He consulted with moimtaiiKcn and pkuumen, m well ai 
with Archibald McKinley, at Fort Walla Walla, to plan a 
route by which to safdy reach the frontier bj a mid>winter 
journey. 

He secured the company of A. L. Lovejoj, afterwards 

my personal friend, well known in Oregon history, who had 

just arrived by Dr. Wliitc's company- Lovejoy had a 

natural love of adventure that led liiiii to undertake this 

fearful crossing of the continent at the worst time in the 

year. As late as 1869, when asked by Mr. W. H. Gray for 

particulars of that joumev, ho wrote as i oIl(j\v s: 

I was the travelling companion of the doctor in that arduous and 
tiying Journey, but at lliis late hour It will be atanoat Impoiiibls fur 
ne to give nun^ of liw tfavilUng seenes and balfbieadth eMapet ttst 

we went through, travelling as we did aluKMt the entire route through 
a hostile Indian country, as well as suffering much from tb** Intense 
coid and storms that we had to encounter in passing over the Hockf 
Monntaiiis fn midwiiiler. 

Previous to leaving WaiUatpu, I often had eoovanatiolu with tiie 
do<"tor toTiohing the prospects of this coast. The doctor was alive 
to it.s interests and manifesterj a very wnrm desire to have this country 
properly represented at ashington. Atter some arrangements, we 
left Wafflatpn October S, 1849, oferland for the Eastern Stato. 

We travelled rapidly and reached Fort Hall in eleven days, re- 
mained only a day or two nnH mnde a few piirrhnses; took n pTiide 
and left for Fort Winter, jus the dtxlor ciianged from a direct route 
to a more southern, through the Spanish country, via Taos and 
Santa On our way fffom Fort Hall to WIntee we met with 
terribly severe weather ; the SIMWS greatly hindered our progress and 
blinded the trail, SO that we lost much time. After reaching Fort 
'Wintee, and making some suitable purchases for our trip, we took 
a new guide and started for Fort Macnmpagra, situate on the waters 
«f Urn Grande River fai SpanMi territory. 

Here again our Stay was very short. We simply made a few pvr* 
diases, took a new {jnide and left for Taos. After being out some 
four or five days, as we were passing over high tableland, we 
enoottntered a most terrific snowstorm, wUch forced us to sedc shelter 
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Rt once A (Tecp ravine bcinp near by, we made for it, but tlie snow 
fell so rnpidly and the wind blew with surh vinlenre that it wa» 
almost impossible to reach it Alter reaching Uie ravine and cutting 
out Ion wood txttts istt our anlnwla, we attempted wme arrangemeiitt 
for camp as best we could tinder the circuinstaaoet, and remained 
snowed in for some three or four days. When the «;tprm subsided, 
it cleared off intensely cold. It was with much dilliciilty wc made 
our way upon the liighlands; the snow was so deep and tiie wmd 
M ^vdng and cold that we fdt compelled to vetum to ounp and 
wait a few days for a duHUge of weather. 

Our n<"xt effort was more s\ieee?5.<;ful, nnd nfter spending sercral 
days wandering around in the snow witliout making much headway, 
and greatly fatiguing our animaU to little or no purpose, our guide 
infotmed ua tint the deep snows had so changed the face of the 
country that he was compWtcly lost and could take us no further. 

This was a terrible lilow to the doctor. He was determined not 
to give up without another effort. We at once agreed that the doctor 
dioiild take the guide and nake Us w«7 boA to the f ort» pncne ■ 
new guide, and that I dKmld remain with the aafanalB vntll Us vetnm* 
which was on the seventh day, with a new guide. 

We were soon on our way, travelling through the snow at rather a 
snail pace. Noticing occurred of much importance other than hard 
and sloir traTdOing until we reached, as our guide Infonned us, ttie 
Grande River* wliich was fToaen on either side about one-tUvd aeross. 

The current was so very rapid that thf centre of the Stream remained 
open, althoiijrh the weather was intensely cold. 

This stream was 150 or 300 yards wide, and looked upon by OUr 
gnlde as Tery dangerous to cross In the present conation, hut flw 
doctor, nothing daunted, was the first to take the water. He mounted 
!inrse, and the guide and mvself pushed them off into the boiling, 
foaming stream. Away they went, completely under water, horses 
and all, but directly came up, and after buffeting the waves and 
foaming current, be made to the ice on the opposite side a h»g we^ 
down the stream, leaped from Us horse upon the loe and soon had 
his noble animal by his side. The guide and myself forced In ttie 
pack animals, followed the doctor's example, and were soon drying 
our f rosen dolhea by a comfortable Are. 

With our new guide, travelling shndsr on* we readied Taos in about 
thirty days. We .suffered considerably from cold and scarcity of 
pro%'}sinn<?, and for food were comPflVr^ to use the fle^ Of mules» 
dogs and such other animals as came in our reach. 
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We remained at Taos some twelve or flfleen dmjt, when we changed 
off our animals, made such purchases as our journey required, then 
left for Bent's Fort, on the headwaters of the Arakansas River, where 
m anivcd dNmt tiie ad daj of Jaaiuiy, 184S. The doehw left hen 
on the Ttiif at wfaidi time i*e parted, uod I did not meet fafan again 
until some time In the month of July, above Fort Laramie, on his way 
with a train of Immifrrants. The doctor often expressed himself to 
me about the remainder of lus journey and the ouuuier in which he 
waa reodred at Waehlngton and by the Board of Mlnloiia at Boetdn. 

Urn doekor had leTOnd intervlem with Prceident 'tf^^t^p Secretaiy 
Webster and many members of Congress touching the interests of 
Oregon. He iirfjed the immediate termination of the treaty with 
Great Britain relative to tills country, the extension of the laws of 
the United States and to provide liberal induoemcnti to hnmlgrenti 
to eome to this coast. He fdt chagrined at the lack of Interest, the 
great 'want of knowledge concerning Oregon and th<» wants of this, 
country, though he was very cordially and kindly received, and many 
seemed anxious to receive all Uie information he could g^ve thenL I 
have no doubt Uie doctor's intervhnra resulted greatlf to the beneAt 
of Oregon and tlie entire coast But his reception at Boston was not 
so cordial. The Board censured him for leavrripr ih<» const, for the 
waste of time and the great expense attending so long a journey 
across the continent at that season of the year. 

The doctor returned to the frontier settlements, orging the dtiseni 
to immigrate to the Pad Ac coast After his exertions in this behalf, 
he left for Independence, Mo., and started for Oregon with a large 
immigrant train some time in the month of May. With his energy 
and knoiriedge of 0ie country he wndeted them verj great assistanetj 
and con t ln n ed to do so until he readied his home about the flrat of 
October, to find the home of his choice sadly neglected and the flour- 
ing mill burned. The Indians were very hostile about tiie doctor's 
leaving at tlie time lie did, and I have no doubt that during his 
sibicnoe tb» seeds of the awftd soassaere were sown by these haughty 
and savage Cayuses, although it did not take place until four. years 
aflerwardia 

Colfmel Joseph K. Kelly, who represented Oregon in the 
United States Senate, and was lieutenant-colonel in the Ra- 
dian Wars of 1855-57, and resided later in Washinjrton, has 
told me several ircidents of that fearful mid-wmter journey 
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that be had direct from Love joy. One waa, that as they 
were penned in that fearful ravine, thej one evening saw a 
camp-fire on the bluffs above, and Whitman made his 
way up the steep bank to learn if they weie tavages or white 
men. He had reached where a fallen tree protected him 
from their view, and soon saw they were whites, though they 
used the Spanish language. They were surprised when he 
appeared, and seized their guns, but when th^ realiied his 
being a white man, greeted him cordially and sent some down 
to assist his friends to climb up there with their animalii. 
They were a company from Taos, N. M., who had hunted 
buffalo. They had abundance of jerked meat, fed them 
bountifully, treated them kindly and took them on to Taos. 
It was indeed a friendly procedure. 

Willis account of lhat fearful winter journey, written 
over twenty-five years later, shows what determined men they 
were and how Wliitman himself was daring in the extreme in 
carrying out his plans. As to the motives for his journey, 
it is clear enough to any unprejudiced person, who will 
read all the evidence, that while he had at heart the cause 
of the mission, that he was equally impressed with the im- 
portance of influencing inmiigration to determine the title 
to Oregon bv occupancv, and made thnt fearful mid-winter 
journey to reach the frontier in time to address the people. 

It is useless to canvass all the accounts publislied sls to 
what Whitman did or did not do on arrival and while at 
the East. That he published word that went through Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and reached Texas, to influence immigra- 
tion, is beyond question, informing them that the caravan 
of 18418 had reached the Columbia River in safety and 
gmng assurance that he would return with the immigia* 
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twn Id the spring and render «U aid in his power. Those 
were not days when the newspaper was such a power in the 
land ; the telegraph, as well as railroad, was in the future, 
but what Whitman wrote went into many Western news- 
papers, and a pamphlet was published that helped to swell 
the throng that gathered on the border. 

In his defence of Whitman, Ber. Mjron Edb sajs: 

He reaciied BUssoori early in IMS. As soon as be readied Oal 

State he scattered word as far and as fast as his haste to rea<ft 
Washington would permit, arging the people to go to Oregon, certify- 
ing tbat they would he akle to reach the Colombia with their wagons, 

reaching WttMagton and conferring with those in authority, he eri- 
dently became more than ever impressed with \hi- >?elief that Immi- 
grant wagons reaching the Colombia that year was the necessity for 
saving Oragoo. According to the testimony of John Zacfaary, then 
of TBa% aad O. Cttcjr* thca of MIssoMfly botti of wlMni cans 
that rear* baring been induced to do so by Dr. WUtoMUl, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which he described Oregon, it*^ ^oil, Him*ite 
and desirabkoess for American colonists, and assured those who 
wished to go that wagons could be taken to the Columbia, notwitb- 
staadfagtbertprMeaUUoM of tte Hndsonrs Baj Coaqpsar thst Ifaej 
coald be takea ao ftulber ttaa Fort Han. 

lliere has been much written on this question, and while 
oreMngaine friends hare elaimed too nmch, it looks as if 
some have jealoosly grudged this noble man the little he 
dmmd- Some historians, who gave him abundant pratse 
as a patrio^ie man* denomioe the iloiy HuA he Yirited Wash" 
ington as a mjrtfa or fabrieation* He eertainlj did visit the 
aatkmal capital and sav Webster, who was Secretary of 
State^ Imt coold not convince him of the Vahie of Oregon 
to the nation. In Secretary of War Spencer, of the 
Catnnet, be found an old friend of his voung davs, who 
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introductd him to Pftsident Jobn Tyler, who listened with 
interett to his clauns for the Colimibia reg^oo and to hi» 
promiK that he would take throii|^ a wagon tiain in the 
spring and summer to the Columbia. No doubt Sir 
George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
had assured them that such a wagon road was impracticable, 
for he may have thought so, even if the wish was father to 
the thought, for his company had left their own wagons at 
Fort Hall. 

Years ago the author received from Dr. William Geiger, 
who filled Whitman's place at the mission during his ab- 
sence, .uid who was so entirely reliable that the reader can 
unhesitatingly believe what he says, tlie statement that 
Whitman made him soon after his return, as follows: 

neachlag the border, be spait there only the time neecsaaiy to give 
out word fbat in the spring he would pilot an immigration to the 

Columbirt River and take thrm through in tlieir waggons. This done, 
he took a direct route to Washington to make his report to our 
gOTemment. He crossed tite plains in a rough mountain suit made 
of a bianfcet coat, for cap and eoat and loatter leggings, dienod ia 
the half dvilixed garb peculiar to the mid-ooBUoent. 

In his schoolboy days the dnrtor had been acquainted with the 
Secretary of War, John C. Spencer, of New York. He went to him, 
told a plain story of the value of the country, and was introduced 
by Um to Daniel Webster, Secretary of State; then laid all tiie facte 
before him, praising the country as of immeitte value to the United 
States, and adding that he had heard there was a possibility it mi|^ 
be transferred to Great Britain. But Webster made the reply tliat 
bos been attributed te him, calling fortb fueh aniffladvcfiloD and 
•evere crItidmBt *Yoo ate too late, doeter, the Oregon qneftton is in 
the hands of the President** Whitman made tiie Strong plea Ms in- 
tense fi-elinpr prompted and his use of language and knowledge of the 
facts allowed, with no effect. 

Wdbfter entirely biMed hj Us fedisgg as a New 
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£nglander ; he knew that the fishermen of his State had mil- 
lions of annua] interest in the Newfoundland fisheries, and 
thought that more important than to save Oregon. What a 
difference it would have made had the Columbia River been 
the north boundary of Oregon ! He quoted the argument 
that distance rendered our region worthless to the nation. 
If we kept it we could make no practical use of it, because 
no roads could be made to create travel or commerce. 
Finally, he said the Oregon question had been considered 
and turned over to President Tyler; so far as he was con- 
cerned it had passed entirely out of his hands. Of course, 
those who contend that Whitman never even went to Wash- 
ington on such an errand laugh at this, but it is well known 
that Webster asserted that the St. John River, of Canada,, 
was a hundred times the importance of the Columbia; 
he could not be made for a long time to see the value of 
Oregon to the nation. He did know the value of the fish- 
eries on the North Atlantic, but did not grasp the idea that 
the fisheries on the Pacific could be of equal importance; 
that the Columbia was one of the great rivers of the world, 
and that what was then Oregon had a not distant future 
that would see in its bounds a group of States to be of 
equal importance with New England. In time Daniel 
Webster realized something of this, but not in that early 
spring of 184«3. 

Whitman brought back with him his nephew, Perrin B. 
Whitman, who testified that when at the East, preparing to 
leave for Oregon, he heard his uncle, the doctor, tell all 
these facts as they are told here, and show the greatest in- 
terest in securing immigrants to join the trains in 1843. 

Webster declined to take Dr. Whitman to see the Presi- 
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dent* to Dr. Geigcr said he secured the friendly aid of 
Secretary Spencer again ; was weU received and told Freri- 
dent Tyler his plain, unvarnished tale. Tyler was greatly 

interested, promised not to allow Oregon to be negotiated 
away if a wagon train could be taken to the Columbia, and 
to wait to know if that could be accomplished. This was all 
Whitman asked or desired ; he left the White House with 
the resolve that wagons should reach the Columbia and Ore- 
gon Ijecome T'^nitcd States territory. This much he did 
toward saving Oregon, and this was the plain account he 
gave Dr. Geiger, his friend and fellow-missionary, as they 
rode over the hills from Lapwai to Waiilatpu at the moment 
of his returning in the fall of 1843, which Dr. Geiger gave 
the writer of this work, forty years later, as his contribution 
to the history of that past epoch. 

Dr. Geiger further said: *'Fnnn Washington Dr. Whit- 
man went to Boston to see the Secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. He was received with coolness 
' and disfavor; his coming was objected to, the expense com- 
plained of. Hie Board was not in political movements, not 
prepared to pay for political work to help the nation. 
Whitman averred that first of all he was loyal to his coun- 
try and had risked much personal danger to bring the facts 
of the value of Oregon to the government ; having accom- 
plished his errand, he had nothing to regret." Clad in his 
uiouiihiin garb, standing there to assert his loyalty and de- 
fend }iis country, he was a fair representative of Oregon 
as its pioneers have given it being. The Secretary changed 
the subject to dffcr Whitman nione}^ to buy a suit of clothes 
"fit to appear in," but Wliitnian refused it, and said he 
would draw on him when be needed money. It seems that 
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he wore his moimtain suit most of the time while at the 

East. 

As to whether a treat}' involving the fate of Oregon could 
have been in prnr^ress, those who have searched government 
records say they hnd nothing to indicate that the Oregon 
question was ever before Tyler's administration, much less 
was partially agreed on ; but Hon. George H. Williams, who 
has been United States Senator, Cabinet Minister) and one 
of the commissionen to settle the Alabaoaa dainiBy assnrrd 
me that it was all possible, for no public record is made of 
a treaty until it is definitely completed. So that, so far as 
Oregon was connected with pending negotiations^ Webster's 
words may have been true and the fate of Oregon have been 
in F^dent Tyler's hands. Receiving these facts, as the 
author of this wtnlc does, from one of the most responsible 
of the men of that time, as he veceived it from Marcus 
Whitman as <hey rdde together that kmg way of ISO miles 
that lies between Lapwai and Waiilatpo, and given in the 
fulness of his heart, it comes as the sincere word of Whit- 
man himself. Dr. Geiger said the subject had not been 
mentioned during the days they were at Lapwai, and that, 
as he dosed his story, Whitman said: "I set out to bring 
an immigration through with thdr wagons to the Cohimiiiay 
and I have done it." 

This did not mean that Whitman claimed to have in- 
fluericr<i all tli;it irnini f^r/ition, or claitncd to be its author 
and builder, for he was a modest man, hopeful and not pre- 
suming, and never was known to assert himself on the road, 
or !iny time later wliile he lived, as having saved Oregon to 
tlie United States. Wliat he certainly did was, he convej'ed 
to the government valuable information as to Oregon, and 
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encouraged and inspired many who would not else have 
come, by his personal influence as well as by his publications. 
From the estimate made by Dr. Myron liells, as to his ser- 
yices and the number who are known to have been influenced 
by himt it it not unreasonable to think that one-third of 
those who crossed the plains to Oregon in the immigration 
of 184d wcHild not have come had they not learned that the 
journey was safely made by those who crossed in 184<2, 
and for the assurance Whitman gave that he could pilot 
tlieniy with their wagons, throuf^ to the Cdumhia River. 

Neither the indiscretion of oyw-iealoiis friends nor the 
jealousy of those who have no right to be his detractors, can 
depriTe Blarcus Whitman of the honor of doing what few 
could or would have done to help save Oregon to be, what 
that region has become, one of the brightest sections of the 
Union. 

Leaving the sage plains of the Snake River valley, where 
the soil is often white with alkali, the old emigrant road fol- 
lowed the terrible caflon of Burnt River, that was to be the 

r 

scene of many an Indian massacre, where nature assumes 
fearful shapes of lava in rough-riven shores and startling 

precipices; from thence to the Columbia, almost two hun- 
dred miles, was the most rugged part of the long road 
"across the plains," relieved for a wliile by the pleasant 
vail' y of Powder River, and made charming as they passed 
througli (iiande Ronde Valley, for thirty miles cradled in 
loveliness among the towering ranges of the Blue Moun- 
tains. Leaving it, the road for many mil( s climbed up and 
on, rising continually, now through forest glades, where 
pines grew in serried ranks with only the velvet of the moun- 
tain grasses spread beneath; now threading dec^ ravines. 
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but always ascending, until at lost, from the pine^lad sum- 
mit, the ranges break down abruptly for fire thousand feet, 
over well-grassed foothills^ to the bunch-grass uplands of 
the Umatilla. 

Half a century ago—in the forties — that same prospect 
overlooked the widespread valley of the Columbia. The 
deep canons held tlie rivers In their grasp, but the view was 
as worifltrful as it was broadly spread. There were herds 
of Indian ponies here and tliere, and occasional smoke as- 
cended to tell where the Cay uses and Walla Wallas had their 
lodge fires, but the scene was primeval in its original wild- 
ness, and no one could know if the soil was productive or 
what the future could brinfr forth. 

I saw that scene before the hand of man iiad tamed and 
transformed it, and lived to see the change that human 
energy could create; to see river steamers replace the 
canoes of the wild tribes and the batteaux of the Canadian 
yojAgers; still later saw the Inland Empire girdled with 
railroads and traversed by the Iron Horse. I have seen 
it as that little band of missionaries saw it, two-thirds of a 
century ago* the wilderness that nature left in all its pris- 
tine beauty ; and as it is to-day, a scene where harvests ripen 
to their rich fruition, and midsummer winds billow bending 
waves of golden grain. The scene of to-day is but the 
harrcsl of the mission seed; the cities, towns, villages, 
ehuiehes, homes and schools of the present and the future 
will always bear witness to the Christian herobm that 
planted that mission in the early time. 

It is easy enough to sum up facts to prove what Whit- 
man's chkf object was in malcing that fearful journey, for 
before be eoncHided to go he called lus associates together, 
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explained his motives and intentions, and when most of them 
objected he asserted that he should go, and would resign 
hiB position if there was objection made. Mn. Love joy, 
•mee the death of General Lovejoy, has aMiired me that her 
huBband so understood the matt^ when Dr. Whitman re* 
quested bun to accomjiany his return. No small ciedit is 
due A. li. Lorejoy for also making this joum^, for Whit- 
man could not venture alone. Lorejoy was also patriotic in 
furthering ihe American cause at expense of so much hard- 
shi]!. Abundant testimony is fumdshed from many who 
were prominent in that immigration as to the value of Whit- 
man's services through the entire journey. J. W. Nesmith 
stated how Captain Grant, at Fort Hall« tried to persuade 
them to leave tl^r wagons, showing tiiem wagons remaining 
there left by the immigration of the proceeding year, and 
asserting the impracticability of the route; but he adds: 
"Happilj, Whitman's advice prevailed." It was bcyoad 
question due to Whitman that wagons were brought through 
to the Columbia tluit year, and if he had not insisted and 
implored they would not have been brougiit past Fort Hall. 

I have stated what Whitman's friend. Dr. W^illiam Gei- 
ger, told me in 1885, as \\'Iiitman related to him after his ar- 
rival that fall. It remains now to quote Whitman's own 
words, written to the American Board to prove the object of 
that journey. On April 1, 1847, after hearing of the adop- 
tion of the Oregon treaty of June, 1846> he wrote as fol- 
lows: "I often reflect on the fact that you told me you were 
sorry I came East. It did not then, nor has it since, altered 
my opinion in the matter. American interests acquired in 
tile country, which the success of the immigration of 184iS 
alone did or could have secured, have become the foundation 
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of tbe late treaty between England and the United States 
m regard to Oregon^ for it may easily be eeen what would 
have become of ilmerican intcrcrts in the eountry had the 
inuntgratlon dif 1848 been as disastrous as were the immi- 
grations of 1846 and 1846i that came later and fol- 
lowed other routes. The disaster was great again, last 
year, to those who left the track I made for them in 1848, 
as it has been in every attempt to improve it. Not that 
it cannot be improved, but it demonstrates what I did in 
making my way to the States in the winter of 1842-48, 
after the 8d of October. It was to open a practicable * 
route and safe passage and secure a favorable report of 
the journey from immigrants which, in connection with 
other objects, caused me to leave iny family and brave the 
toils and dangers of the journey, nutwithstandiiig the un- 
usual severity of the winter and the great depth of snow." 

Six montlis later, on the 18th of October, IS^??, only six 
weeks before the Waiilatpu massacre, he wrote again : "Two 
things, and it is true tliosc which were the most important, 
were accomplished by my return to the States. By means 
of the establishment of the wagon road, which is due to that 
effort alone, the immigration was secured from disaster in 
the fall of 1843. Upon that event the present acquired 
right of the United States by the citizens hung. And not 
less certain is it that upon the r^ult of that immigration 
to this country the present existence of this mission and of 
Protestantism hung ako." While it is not known that Whit- 
man ever assumed credit with his associates here to ^at ex- 
tent, for he was not boastful, yet he was so rejoiced to hear 
that the great object of his eiForts was accomplished, and 
that by treaty Oregon was made safe to the United States, 
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that he wrote those sentences to the American Board, wliose 
Secretary had blamed him so harshly for "interfering with 
political mattt rs." 

There is reason to believe that the country south of the 
Columbia was always In Id to be American soil, nt least all 
statesmen of our country iiad so considered it, but we can 
pardon a little of sanguine assurance from Whitman, to 
show the result of his mission to his faperiors who had duh 
trusted, discountenanced and denounced him. It was a 
praud day in the humble missionary's life when he could 
prove to the board that he had builded so much better than 
they knew. 

It is also a fitUe amusing — to one who has taken up tiie 
cudgels for Whitman for a quarter of a century — to daim 
for him all he himself could have asked, to see with what 
avidity and lusty pride in those latter days this same 
iljnerican Board of Missions, who afforded Whitman the 
scant pittance with whidi he worked so many years and 
who regretted to pay the expenses of his return, claim the 
honor of having furnished the champion who did so much 
to save Oregon to the Union by liis heroic action. 

"The mills of the p^ds grind slowly^ 
But they grind exceeding fine." 

In the last weeks of his life of self-sacrifice Dr. Whit- 
man was rejoicing to know that the success of his heroic 
efforts were fully accomplished. As we pass the half -cen- 
tury mark, from the date of the fearful day of massacre, 
the world he lived in does honor to his memory and recalls 
with pride the heroism that dared so much — 

*^ win or lose It sUP 
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B. T. C. mOM AND OTKKBS ON WHmiAll't JOVmUST 

Elwood Evans denied that WhitmAn waa in Waahingtoa 
In March, 18i8» but Hon. Alexander Ramsay wrote Evana 
that he fdt certain he met Whitman at the home of Joshua 
Giddings, and heard the story of his journey, but after 
nearly forty years cotild not say certainly. As no other mis- 
sionary from Oregon was ther^ who had made such a winter 
journey, there can be no doubt that his impressian was 
correct* 

When the massacre occuired he mourned for him as the 
same he lately had met in Washington. He saw there the 
missionary wlio was afterwards murdered by the Indians in 
1847. His actual version was: "I visited Washington and 
called on Mr. Joshua Giddings. When so visiting, Mr. Gid- 
ding^> introduced ine to Dr. Whitman, from Oregon, who 
talked to me and others of the difficulties of his journey, 
of the character of the country, Indian affairs, British en* 
croachments, etc." 

Mr. £. T. C. Ross says In effect that our minister in 
London had instructions from the home government that 
Secretary of State Webster might haye agreed to and 
signed papas and given them to the President — as he in- 
timated to Whitman — and alter hearing Dr. Whitman, 
these instruetloBS may have been witiihdd by the Ptesideiit, 
and others substituted after Dr. Whitman had fulfilled his 
promise to take the immigimtion and thehr wagons through 
to the Columbia River. 

As to Whitman receiving the consent of his coadjutors 
for his journey East, and his object, Mr. Ross quotes letters 
from Rev. Gushing Eells to Evans as to that; and as to 
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the presence of W. H. Gray at the Waiilatpu meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1842: "To my certain knowledge Mr. Gray was 
present and participated in the meeting held at WaiUatpUt 
September, 1842. Mr. Gray says he "left Waiilatpu the 
1^ of September, 184Ji, to. go to the Willamette and re- 
turned to the station for my family on the 21st of September. 
There was a special called at Dr. WhitmaB's station in 
September to consult about Br. Whitman's proposition to 
go to Washington to inform our government of the pro- 
ceedings and designs of the Hudson's Bay Company, first 
made known to me by Frank Ermatinger, at what was 
known as House Plains, the usual place to meet the Flathead 
tribes, I think in May, 18dT. On that occasion Ermatinger 
got drunk on Hudson's Bay Company's rum ; as per bargain 
we made, he was to drink the rum and Gray the water. On 
that occaHion the rum became patriotic for the compan}* 
and England, and the water for Uncle Sam. To close the 
argument he said, "Pooli, what can your government do? 
All the company has to do is to arm tlieir eight hundred 
half hrec'ds and they can control the Indians and drive back 
any troops your government can send across the mountains. 
Our navy can protect the coast." I never forgot the threat 
and told Dr. Whitman about it when we met the next year. 

"The meeting [of September, ISlji] was divided; Revs. 
Walker and Eells thought not proper for him [Dr. Whit- 
man] to leave his place and mix in political affairs. Rev. 
Spaulding and W. H. Gray approved his object and design, 
bdng more fully informed of the designs of the Hudson's 
Bay Company than the two opposing members of the 
mission." 

Rer. Horace Lyman said, in January, 1885, came to 
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Portland in 1849, and though I cannot state the exact date 
when I first heard the claim made that Dr. Whitman went 
£ast that winter — 1842-4S— to make the effort to save 
Oregon to the United States, yet this decided impression was 
made upon my mind within two years of my coming here, 
i.e., with my first acquaintance with Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Spaulding, Mr. Eells and Mr. Walker, that this was one of 
his great objects, and his main one." Mrs. Mary Walker 
(widow of Rev. Elkanah Walker, one of the contem- 
p>orarics of Whitman, and one of the Mission Board) wrote 
Elwood Evans, who was trying to disprove that Whitman 
went East with such motive: "In answer to your inquiry 
about Dr. Whitman, I will say that he went East in 1842 
mainly to save the country from falling into the hands of 
England, as he believed there was great danger of it. He 
had written Mr. Walker several times before about it; one 
expression I well recollect, he wrote about as follows: *Thi8 
country will soon be settled by the whites. It belongs to the 
Americans; it is a great and rich country. What a coun- 
try this would be for Yankees?' Mr. Walker and asso- 
ciates felt that Dr. Whitman, in leaving the missionary work 
and going on this business, was likely to bring disgrace also 
on the cause, and were so afraid of it that for a long time 
they would hardly mention that object of Dr. Whitman's 
journey publicly." 

The book of mission records, in which the proceedings 
were recorded of the meeting of the mission board held at 
Whitman's September, 1842, wherein record was made of 
such proceedings, was left at Whitman's and was lost or de- 
stroyed at the time of the massacre. 
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TRE PSOBIA. PAETT — Om BIOOBATTON OF 1899 

At an early day, Hixuit 1880, I took notes from Josoph Hoi- 
man of his R<ivt ntures in crossing the plain-- in 18i>9-40> 
for lie was one of the nineteen men who left Peoria, III., 
bound for Oregon, in the spring of 1839, which was the first 
bona fide attempt at emigration for settlement that we have 
record of. 

Mr. Holman was a mdch respected and well-known citi- 
zen, now many yean deceased, whose friendship I eigoyedy 
•ad it k a pleasure to do justice to his memory. He was of 
En^^ish birth, came to America in 1886» resided in Peoria 
at the time when Rev. Jason Lee lectured there in the win- 
ter of 1887-88b Tliat lecture was the in^cement for this 
tiand of adventurers to make that attempt. Holman was a 
wagonmaker and knew William C McKay — afterwards 
Dr. McKay, grandson of Mrs. McLoughlin, who was then. 
East at school and frequented his shop, telling of the beau- 
tiful Willamette, the Columbia River region, the salmon 
run, etc., that interested those \v)io licard. 

The eoiiipaiiv had a two-horse team and some loose horses 
as far as Independence, Mo., whore tliev changed to saddle 
horses and pack animals, and w(?it south toward Santa F^, 
to Bent's Fort, on the south fork of the Platte, where 
there was good grass, and plenty of buffalo, that would 
hardly get out of their way. They lived on **meat straight'** 
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most of the time to the Columbm Kiver, finally getting oilfc 
of reach of the American bison. 

On the south fork of Platte a war party of Sious: stole 
two of their horses, but that was all the trouble they had 
with Indians. They were well armed, while the Sioux had 
only bows and arrows. They left Independence the last day 
of May» stopped a month at Benfsf ort, and took a guide t» 
Green River, where they wintered. Th^ reached Brown's 
Hole the last of Septeoiber» and found there Jo Meek, Doo 
Newdl, and other free trappers and hunters of that time, 
with bands of Shoshoncs, iJl of whom said: ^ou should 
wait tin spring," so they built csbins, and went back to 
Brown's Hole to find buffalo and diy the meat for winter 

use. They made saddles to ezehange at Fort Hall for 

« 

necessaries. 

SoiuL liad turned back at Bent's Fort, a few stayed to 
trap there, several went to S uite F^. Fletcher and Amos 
Cook, who after settled in Yamhill County, and Kilburn, 
who went to California in 1842, came through with Doc 
Newell to the Columbia. They found dtep snows in the 
mountains and spread down blankets for their horses to walk 
on, as they also did on frozen creeks. When they were 
nearly starred they bought Indian dogs to eat ; their horses 
greedily ate young cotton-woods flawing in the credcs* 
"\^Ticn in deep snows, near Fort Hall, they came across an* 
old buffak) bull when they had had no food for three days. 

They were three weeks at Fort Hall waiting for company, 
then had a pleasant journey to Walla Walla and The Dalles, 
reaching Vancouver the same day that f oftj missioiiaries' 
arrived there by sea. Dr. McLougblin was astonished to 
see four men who had crossed the continent alone, and sent 
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tfaam to ihe dair J to somethmg to eat. Tliey weie boie- 
headed and wore buekskuu, but traded for cktibes and wok 
a cmlised look tmce more. Fletcher Bad Mme moneys but 
thej charged a discount to change it for Brituh coin or 
goods. 

Holman said they were the first who erer came to settle; 
that even the missionaries did not come to 8tay» as th^ did. 
Of the eighteen who left Peoria In ISdS, ll^e reached the 
Columbia and foimed the first hcna fde emigration. 

Dr. Wilfiam Geiger was a young physician, of Helvetia, 
N. Y., who offered his services to the Mission Board but 
was not accepted, so started in the spring of 1889 to cross 
the plains on liis own account. He fovmd a colony fonning 
in Missouri, that purposed to go througli to California; 
they agreed to work together, Goiter was to go to the 
Columbia, ami ithin two years was to meet them in Cali- 
fornia and compare notes, then decide on location. He went 
to Fort Hall in coni]:any with Rev. J. S. (rritfin and others, 
then with one Johnson, who later went to the Islands, 
pushed on to Whitman's, where they rested a few days, then 
toolv the Hudson's Bay Company's trail across the Cascades 
to the Clackamas. They seemed to have made this arduous 
journey with little difficulty, nor even any adventures of 
importance. They found in 184<0 Squire Ebberts at Cbam- 
poeg, and Tom Hubbard on French Prairie. 

As Shepard, teacher at the mission, was ill, Geiger took 
the school for the winter, then was arranging to go at 
practical work with Cornelius Rodgers, but in the spring of 
1840 Jason Lee returned with the reinforcement, and as 
their plans cladied, the mission bought out the claims of 
Geiger and Rodgers. Remembering the Missouri colony he 
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•went by sea to California, to find tluit passengers arriving 
were forbidden to land unless they could show passports. 
Orefjon had no national official, so they took passage again, 
with others, for the Sandwich Islands, returning with pass- 
ports. 

Mr. Gciger then went to Captain Sutter's, on the Sacra- 
mento, who had a Mexican land grant of 200,000 acres, in- 
cluding the greater part of the upper Sacramento valley. 
As there was no sign of that Missouri colony, only a few 
having come through, he remained for nearly two years, 
helping Captain Sutter, earning nine leagues of land, about 
60,000 acres, on the Feather and Yuba Rivers, where the 
rich^ gold mines were later discovered. As he was dis- 
gusted with Mexican social ideas, he sold back his land to 
Sutter and started East in the fall of 1848. 

At Fort Han he met an American company going to 
Oregon, with whom were Medorem Crawford and Dr. 
Elijah White« retummg with hn commission as bidian 
agent So he changed his course, joined this party, went 
' through to the Willamette, took up land near Forest Grove, 
where he resided when I went there to get his story some 
forty years later. I shall have occasion to mention Dr. Gei- 
ger again in the course of this work, but must say here that 
he was a man who cmnmanded respect as a good citiaen and 
skilful physician. No man at that time had made the jour- 
ney from the Western border with so little of really striking 
adventures as did he. 

One of the earliest writers on Oregon, whose descriptions 
were read mcl arc often quoted, was T. J. Fnrnli ini, one of 
the company orgaiuzed at Peoria in 1839, stimulated to ac- 
tion by the fact that Jason Lee lectured at Peoria, when he 
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was East in the winter of 1837-38, and left an Indian boj, 
who in bis broken way told many stories of Oregon 
lif«9 soenery, wild game, etc., tbat were told and retold, 
causing much interest. 

This was the first organiied mofveinent to go to Oregon 
to locate permanently, .and though it broke up on the way 
and drifted on in fragments, yet some who ventured then 
became prominent residents and helped create history, so 
deserve mention in this work. That company was organiMd 
to go to Oregon to raise the American flag, and that was the 
prevailing sentiment. 

T. J. Famham was elected as leader; there were eSaa the 
following named men, who became valuable citizens: Joseph 
Holman, Sidney Smith, Robert Shortess, R. L. Kilbourne, 
Francis Fletcher and Amos Cook. Shortess wrote concern- 
ing tlu'in that they organized in 1899 and started West 
about May Ist. There w ere in all nineteen persons ; they 
carried a flag that Imd the motto: "Oregon or tlie Gravel** 
Their expressed intention was to take possession of the 
country "In the Name of the United States," and drive 
out the Hudson*s Bay Company, and Famham expressed 
confidence that with his nineteen ^'dragoons** it could be 
done. 

Shortess says they went the Santa road, by 

advice of Sublette and others, had various adventures, quar- 
reOed, part deserted them; then they fell in with a Santa 
F£ tnin, and so reached Bent's Fort, a trading station 
owned by three Bent brothers. Here division of proi>erty 
was made; then Famham, Sidney Smith, O. A. Oakley, W. 
Blair and Joseph Hohnan went forward under guide of an 
Arkansas trapper. SHortess and eight others went north, to 
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where Denver now is. At Brown's Hole they met Doc 
Newell and Jo Meek, mountaineers, and joined them to go 
to Fort Hall. On the way provisions got short and they 
travelled over snow-covered mountains, killed a wolf one 
day, and took it along to prevent starvation ; finally reached 
Fort Hall, a station of the Hudson's Bay Company. There 
Shortess was left alone to the tender mercies of that com- 
pany, that he had believed was so tyrannous and hostile to 
Americans ; he was therefore surprised to receive all possible 
kindness ; Ermatinger went out of his way to fix up an ex- 
]>edition to send furs to Walla Walla, 600 miles, giv- 
ing Shortess a chance to earn his way as one of the escort. 
From Walla Walla he went to Whitman's mission and 
worked there until spring. On March 12th, he left for the 
Willamette, solitary and alone, meeting on the river an 
Indian chief who was going to The Dalles, where he was 
kindly received by Rev. Perkins. He met there Ben Wright 
and one Dutton, from Texas, who had crossed the plains 
the previous year, with whom he crossed the Cascades to the 
Willamette, reaching French Prairie the middle of April, 
1840, where he stopped with Calvin Tibbetts and T. J. Hub-' 
bard, who came with Wyeth in 1832. 

Shortess describes the Willamette region at that time, the 
few settlers enjoying every comfort and plenty, and seem- 
ing content with their lot; the prairies with rich pasture, 
many groves of fine timber, and herds of cattle and horses ; 
fields of wheat that promised rich harvest ; mountain ranges 
in the distance and snowy peaks piercing the clouds. 

Shortess was a man of considerable reading and had been 
a student of Latin and the English cIassics,so expressed him- 
self with eloquent feeling. He worked for James A. O'Neil 
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at a dollar a day until the end of June, then went to work 

at the mission. He was a man who had little regard for 
religion and often spoke sliglitingly of the missions, as was 
the case with many of the borderers. 

There were then in tht couutrj six men : William Cannon, 
an American, Joseph Gervais, Etienne Lucicr, Antoine Re- 
voir, Michael Framboise, nnd Labonto, Canadian French, 
who were with the American Fur Company in 181:^, all 
well-to-do farmers. His story shows the general good feel- 
ing of the Indians, and that every mission and Hudson's Bay 
Company station made welcome the wandoers, often 
furnishing work to those in need. 

As to what became of the rest of the nineteen 
'^Dragoons," who were to run the Hudson's Bay Company 
out of the country, the party having divided at the Bocky 
Mountains, Charles Gates left for New Mexico, Robert 
Moore wintered at St, Vratns, OaUey and Woods were die- 
couiaged by reports and returned East; Famham took 
Smith and BUdr as far as Walla Walla, when Blair struck 
for Lapwai, but afterwards went to California. Sol Smith 
found his way alone, having quarrelled with Famham, and 
worked with Ewing Young at Chehalem, as will appear. 
Famham didn't turn the Hudson's Bay Company out of 
Oregon, but accepted a suit of clothes and passage to the 
islands, went back home and wrote liis book. 

It seems that nine of the nineteen actually came through 
by various routes — F?»niliHin, Shortess, Moore, Smith, Jilair» 
Sol Smith, Holman, Kilboume and Amos Cook. 
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ALVm T. SMITH, 1840 

Following the Peoria party, came a small company ttvok 
Quiiicy» m., one of whom was Alvin T. Smith, a weU- 
Imown resident of Washington County. When working up 
the story of early times in the eighties I visited Mr. Smith 
at his homCf Forest Grove, and ofatained the following: 
In Mazch, 1840, he started with others for the Occident, 
hairing heard Theron Baldwin lecture on the *^ American 
Indian,^ referring to the call from the Flatheads for re- 
ligious teadiers. Mr. Smith was a carpenter, at Quincy; 
with him were Revs. Harvey Clarke and P. B. littlejohn, 
clergymen. Mr. Clarke could not overtake the brigade of 
the American Fur Company, that started in 1839, so late 
in the winter came to Quincy and induced Mr. Smith to 
join a company to plant an independent mission among the 
Oregon Indians i t]i( American Board was bhort of funds, 
they proposed to be independent. 

They were all newly married and started with their wives 
and had two wagons. At Independence Henry Black joined 
them ; he was a typical frontiersman and travelled for mere 
curiosity ; he had no missionary spirit and had lost no wan- 
dering Flathoads. They got along wdl and travelled to* 
gether to Whitman's mission. 

At Hickory Grove they joined the American Fur Com< 
pany's spring brigade, with many mountain men who had 
carts and mules rigged tandon ; there were thirty-nine who 
stood guard, ^le following named came through to Ore- 
gon: Joel Walker, Pleasant Armstrong, George Davis, and 
Robert Moore; Walker had a wife and three children, with 
a double and smgle wagon and three horses ; they had little 
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patriotic fervor and knew nothing of British occupancj; 
but intended to make it American territory, if it became 
neoesBary. ' 

Following the brigade, they reached the rendezvous at 
Green River with no hindrance. There they found gathered 
whites, half-breeds and Indians, the mixed races usual to the 
fur trade. Several independent mountaineers escorted them 

to Fort Hail; one was Doc Newell, another Caleb Wilkins. 
All went jileasantly, except that the I'ur traders did not keep 
the Sabbath, but when past Fort Hull their little party 
laid by on Sunilu> while the others pushed forward. 

One day, when two horses were missing, Wilkins asked 
sonif Indians who were in the company why they had driven 
them off? When one of thcin made a saucv reply, Wilkins 
knocked him down, then told him to go and find the horses, 
which, sure enough, he did. They brought the wagons 
to Fort Hall, gave one and the double harness to Bob Newell 
for acting as pilot, then packed baggage and supplies as 
they rode horseback themselves. There was a good trail 
from Boie^ ; the ladiee had side-saddles and pacing ponies, 
to got on nicely. They soon had Indian guides to Whit- 
man's staticm, that was readied in two days. It was late 
on the 14th of August that the jaded cavalcade sighted 
that haven. 

They had left eastern eivilisation behind, but here was 
a waste spot redeemed from the wilderness ; after thousands 
of miles of deserts and plains, they found there the germs 
of civilization growing and blooming on sage plains of the 
Upper Columbia ; as Smith said, ''Never a spot of earth had 
bloomed and become fragrant to captivate Ihe senses with 
greater effect than this waste spot, so lately redeemed, pro- 
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dueed <m nt.^ They were hiingiy for aomethmg more 
aktn to their mniIs then the aavage hordes they had mit. 
Here was a home coiueereted to hig^r eziiteiioe. Whitnaa 
made them heartfly welcome. 

Mr. Oaxfce went to Kamia; litUejohn remained with 
Whitman; Smith stayed a year or ao with Spaulding, at 
Lapwalf helping grow com and fix up his grist and saw 
mills; making a loom and reel for Mrs. Spaulding to iif^e, 
and teach the Indian girls to weave cloth. They had sheep, 
saved the woo! and soon made good cloth. 

In ScpUuibcr, 1841, Mr. Smitli to the Willamette 

vallev and located the laiui claim where tliis interview was 
had fortv-four years later, in 1885. Mr. Clarke and Bfr. 
Littlefield, with their families, soon followed and took land 
near by; but the latter eventually returned East. Many 
pleasant incidents of that journey furnished a fund of 
anecdote to last their lifetimes, and there was no unplca<;ant 
jar or clash of interests to disturb pleasant memories. They 
started with seventeen head of good cattle, but had to leave 
them, as they got footsore, but they were exchanged at 
Fort Hall for Mexican stock to be delivered in Oregon. 

£nnatinger made a number of good trades with the emi- 
grants of 1840, some of which were not much to his credit, 
as he deceived people to get advantage of them. It was 
rather tough on men who had come so far and had dared 
so much, and who put faith in his word, so took his assurance 
that the eight mules they had would be worthless in the 
lower country aiid Lxchun<xcd thcni for small Indian ponies 
of little worth anywhere, to Ii im lilm afterwards send those 
same mules to \ aucouver and prove more valuable than 
many such ponies. 
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This was one instance of iU-doing, but agftimt it jb the 
fact that uiuaUy the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company 
treated emigrants with generous kindness. 

This closes the narrative of the Tarious efforts to crosa 
the continent to Oregon in the yean 1889 and 1840. 
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iBTTLBM IN OBBOOST UP TO 1842 

W. H. Gray's history gives a liat of arrivals in Oregon 
up to and including the year IS^O, after which date the 
stream of emigration was continuous- He was at pains to 
be accurate, and was so, with a few (imi-7.sionb. With as- 
sistance of Bancroft's work and other sources, I make the 
followinrr list. Colonel Nesmith told of DcLoar, who lived » 
near Champoeg, said to have come with Lewis and Clark 
in 1805, and entered the Hudson's Bay service later. W. II. 
Rccs told of Philip Degic, a Canadian, who came with the 
explorers, lived on French Prairie and died in 1847» aged 
one hundred and eight yean. It is thought thej were tlie 
same persona. 

Thomas McKay arrived on the Tonquin, had a farm at 
Scappoose, wife a native Chinook woman; was faUier at 
Alexander, John, William, and Donald, all well known later. 

Settlers im Frendi Prairie were Joseph Gervais, who came 
with Wilson 6. Hunt, in 1812, located on French Firairie, 
where town is named for him; married a Chinook woman;, 
also Michad Framboise came on Tonqum. Lewis La Bonte- 
came with Hunt in 181S, wife was a Chinook. Etiennc 
Lucier came with Hunt, claimed to be first setUer, wife a 
native. 

WiDiam Cannon, from PennsylTaoia, came 181S, Uved' 
awhile at Vanoouver. Antotne Revoir and Du Bniil were- 

(V n^idian fT 
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T. J. Hubbard came with Wyeth, lived and died where 
town is named for him on French Prairie. 

James O'Neil, a Wjeth man, located west of the Willa- 
mette. Burdett, Greely, Ball, Si. Clair, Whittier, and 
Brock, who eame with Wjretb, left the country. TumbuU 
died at ^''iincouver. 

In 1834) there came with Hall J. Kellej from California, 
Ewing Young, who became famous, as we ihall see. Also, 
John McCurty, Webly Ilawksliurst, Lawrence Carmlchad, 
Joseph Gale, John Howard, Brandywine and George Win- 
alow, colored. 

Hawkshurst ended his days at good age, on hxs farm near 
Salem, on Mill Creek. He was an excellent man. 

Joseph Gale loeated on the Tualatin, and was a feature in 
forming tl» Pronnonal Government. His last home was in 
Grande Ron^ valley. 

John Howard was one of the fifty-two who voted to 
organise the Provisional Govemmmt in 1848, at Qiampoeg. 
He was elected a major at the first deetion. Elijah Esekiel 
is only reported to have worked at the misnon. Nothing 
more is known. Carmichael was one of ihe Cafctle Com- 
pany that went to Califomia for cattle. There is no later 
mention of Brandywine, nor of Winslow. 

la 1884 came the mission ship with Jason Lee and his firat 
company. 

In 1885 came Rev. Parker, overland, aent to aee the coun- 
try by the American Board of Miaaiona. 

In 1886 there came acroaa the plaina Reva. Whitman, 
Spaulding and W. H. Gray, and theur wivea, miaaionariea 
of the American Board. 
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In 1S87 came tlie Metfaodut lemf orecmest for the Meth- 
odist tnttnoD* 

In 1887 Daniel MiUer, John Woodworth* Sanndert and 
an Iriflfaman came from California. Turner was IdUed by 
accident in California. 

Dr. Bailey was a young physician, bom in England, wdl 
Seated, and is well known in Oregon histoiy. 

Gay was a joung Englishman who took part in the form- 
ation of the Provisional Government. 

In 1888 came Rrr. Elkanah Walker and wife ; Rev. Cosh- 
ing Eells and wife; Rev. A. B. Smith and wife; and Mrs. 
Mary A. Gray, of the American Board. 

James Conner and native wife came from the Rocky 
Mountains, also Richuid W illiams. 

In 1838 Rev. F. N. Blanchet and Rev. Modesie Demers 
located Catholic missions. 

Tn 1 >>i>9 Rev. J. S. tjriffin, independent missionary, set- 
UmI nii Tualatin PlnifTt: h!so Asaliel Munger and wife. 
Munger became deranged and committed suicide. 

E. O. Hall came that year witli the first printing press, 
from the Sandwich Islands. 

The same year the Peoria party, and others who came 
with Farnham, crossed the plains: Farnham, Sidney W. 
Smith, Mr. Lawson, Ben WricrfiL Dr. William Geiger, Mr. 
Kcizer, John E. Pickerncll and A. T. Smith, who spent a 
long life on Tualatin Plain^^. n Wright must have been 
the same who became the celebrated Indian fighter of Cali- 
fornia twenty years later. 

In 1839, Captain John H. Couch came with the brig 
sMaryland, frnrn Newburyport, Mass., aiu] located his land 
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G. W. Lc'Breton came with the Maryland and was active 
in pioni er annols, until killed in an affrajr witli the Indian 
Cock Stock. 

William Johnson, an English sailori took up his land 
claim south of Portland. 

Richard Eakin, English by birth, married an Indian 
woman, had his home on the Willamette a few miles south 
of Salcnj, had a large family and was a good citizen. 

In 1840 came the Lausanne, with the great Methodist 
reinforcement, whose story is told in full. 

This year Robert Moore, Amos Cook» Francis Fletcher 
and Joseph HolmaHy of the Peoria party, reached Oregon 
and located permanently. 

Rev. Harvey Clarke and wife this year settled on Tualatin 
Plains, where he lived a useful life and laid the foundation 
for Pacific University. 

In 1840 the following-named Rocky Mountain men aban> 
doned hunting life to make homes in the Willamette vaUej. 

Jo Meek, Caleb Wilkins, Doc Newell, W. M. Doty [or 
Doughty], John Larrison, with whom lived Baptiste De- 
Guene, Philip Thompson, and G. W. Ebberls. 

In 184jB William Craig, Russdl Osbom, Dick McCrary^ 
followed them. 

lliis brings the list of anriTals and setUers down to the 
time when heavy emigratimiB commenced, in 1848, and will 
serre to aiFovd an idea of what existed m Qregoii at that 
time. 

It is also true that many connected with the Hudson's 
Bay Company eventually made homes and became permar 
nent settlers, but this refers only to American settlers, a» 
stated. 
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Robert ShoflteM came about 1840^ and appears in the 
«ar]y aimak of the ProYiaioiial Govenimait, but did aot re- 
main in public life. About this timeythe Hudsoii's Bay Com- 
pany encouraged emigratioii from the Red River country, 
of Canada, to Ftaget Sound, in the interest of the Paget 
Sound Agricuhund Association ; but iJiey were disappointed 
in the NesquaUy country and removed to the Willamette 
▼alley. 

Emigrants of 18411 who remained as permanent setUers 
were: Pleasant Armstrong, of Yamhill, Hu£^ Bums, of 
Willamette Falls, Medorem Crawford, of Yamhill, David 
Carter, Portland Heights, J. L. Morrison, Portland, John 
and James Force, settled at Salem, S* W. Moss, Oregon 
CSty, J. W. Perry, Clatsop, J. B. Robb, Portland, Thomas 
Shaddcn, YamhiU, Barling Smith, Tualatin, F. W. Petty- 
grove, Portland, and later settled Port Townsend, Puget 
Sound; Elbridge Trask, Russell Osbom and William 
Craig. 
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£MI6BATI0K OF 1849 

Tkb first anigntton that eune in actual Toltuiie was tliat 
of Before that Tarioas companies had cnMsed the 

plains, as the Atiar Expedition, mission parties, L. J. 
Wyeth, Hall J. KeUej and Ewing Young and others, hut 
there was no organized effort to create settlement, though 
various individuals had remained, taken up land and were 
eitiaens. This first emigration originated, as I shall show, 
with that eccentric genius Dr. Elijah White, who was re- 
turning to Oregon in an <ifliciai capacity and made up the 
company of one hundred and twelve penons vdio came acniss 
that year. 

One of the bright minds of the early time was Medorem 

Crawford, who came that year, and told the story of it 
in his address before the pioneers of Yamhill, at McMinn- 

ville, June 11-, 1881, This he sent me, with annotations, 
after it w is publislied. In the spring of 1842 Dr. Elijah 
White, an old ac (ni;ui!t;i.tu e of his fauiily, visited his home, 
in the State of New York, and told them of Oregon, its 
soil, climate and scenery, so Medorem, then scarce more than 
a boy, decided to go with him. March 17th, in company 
with Dr. White, Nathaniel Crocker, John and Alexander 
McKav, he left home for the first time. By stage and 
steamboat, via Seneca Lake, Lake Eric, and the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers, they reached Independence 
May Ist, the extreme frontier at that time and the resort 
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for mountftm men and expeditions starting for the Rodcy 
Mountains. At St. Louis they met Sublette> the famous 
moontain tiaveller, and gathered' information as to proper 
outfit, the country they were to traverse and the Indian 
tribes. 

At Independence they found waiting several families, 
and others, who were camped there waiting Dr. White's 
coming. Day by day the number increased until the ISth, 
when, with one hundred and five in all, fifty-one men over 
eighteen years of age, and with sixteen wagons and horses 
and cattle, they started over the trackless wastes. Then 
he was free of all care and responsihilit y anti luid little 
tiiought but for the adventure before him, but since then 
has wondered that those with families could venture wives 
and children so bhndly on the fearful hazards of that jour- 
ney. Not one of thciu had crossed those mountains, so they 
selected as guide one Coats, who had been as far as Green 
River; he rode in advance, in sight of the foremnst wagons. 

A child of Judge Lancast r's was buried on tiie fifth 
day ; nine days later the failing health of Mrs. Lancaster 
caused the family to return ; but Judge Lancaster came 
to Oregon some years later and settled north of the Colum- 
bia. An invalid gentleman, named Jiisliop, and Stephen 
Meelc joinrd them later. Bishop roached Vancouver, went 
to ill! Sariflwlch Islands and died tlicrf. 

T,at( r emigrations had experienced guides who knew the 
camping places and where good water was to be had, but 
this party had to learn all this for themselves, never know- 
inn; where they would find water and grass at night, or when 
they might meet hostile savages. 

The first excitement was about the dogs, of which there 
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were a number, and each owner thought his or her canine 
superior and indispensable; the end was that thirty were 
shot) after which peace reined — for awhile. There were 
grievances i some had made bargains they were unable to 
carry out; some bad overloaded their teams or had made 
inadequate provision. The fearful stonns usual on the 
Platte in the spring made them cold and misersUe, and 
harmony was unpossible. Three wedu brou^it them to the 
South Platte, where was pknty of'bulFalo, whidi made 
provisions temporarily abundant; there was intense excite- 
ment hunting them. Day alter day they drove in midst of 
immense droves and there was often great danger as they 
went thundering across the emigrants' way; or there was 
danger that their camps would be trampled under foot by 
them, but th^ escaped with no harm done. 

Fort Leavenworth was reached the last day of June ; they 
remained a few days to recruit the tired fflimrff and rest 
their own weary bodies; some who were invited to dine at 
the trading post thought they had an excellent dinner, until 
an inquisitive guest asked what game they had feasted on, 
and was told it was dog meat, much to their disgust. At 
Laramie they were joined by F. X. Matthieu and three 
others, who mounted their ponies and with no provisions or 
outfit, more than a bufPalo robe, blankets, gun and tin cup, 
started to go to an unknown country luany iiundreda of 
miles away. 

Bv this tjFiio Jill suw the need of an experienced guide, 
so arrane-enK i ts were made with Mr. Fitzpatrick, who 
was at Laiaaiie, to nccoinpany them to Fort Hall, for $500. 
Then, many who wtrc somewhat discouraged hv the diffi- 
culties before them went on their way with increased hope. 
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Kowagontlwdmrtiavdkdbciyoiidliu^^ Tlidrguide 
thcrefoie liad difficult to find panes and foidi for tMmtt 
iihefe it was easy enough for boneback rideia. Hmj 
naehed the Sweetw a t e r by the mkUle of July* where a 
fatal accident caused the death of a young nuun named 
Bailej, who passed behind a wagon as the owner drew a 
blanket out, causing the dischargij of a rifle, the ball IdlUng 
him instantly. They wrapped their friend's remains in his 
buff alo robe and he was buritd uear Independence Rock, 
but no indications were left visible, for fear of Indians dis- 
turbing the remains. No one knew his story, and no kith 
or kin were informed of his fate. 

At Devil's Gate they were surprised hy the appearance 
of two hundred painted Sioux, who brought in Hastings 
and Lovcjov, who were captured by them wliiU 'ryirif^ to 
carve their names on Independence Rock, us otlu i s had 
done. Each one rode behind a painted savaf^e warrior, and 
the Sioux i>efmed to think they had a huge joke on their 
white captives, who were given up with their horses and 
equipments. The Indians left in the best of humor after 
securing some presents. 

On the advice of the guide they stopped several days on 
the Sweetwater, to hunt buffalo and cure the meat, as he 
said they would soon be off the buffalo range. So they made 
a lot of jerked meat to have for future supply. There 
were many Indians on the Sweetwater ; one village was said 
to have five thousand inhabitants. Tram there they ob- 
tained ponies and buffalo robes at reasonaMc cost and had 
no trouble with them. 

About Angost 1st they came to Green River; as the 
season was growing late and animals and supplies were 
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losing force, it was necessary to lessen loads as much as pos- 
sible. It came hard on women to leave feather beds* 
chairs, dishes and cooking utensils and the men hung to 
harness, wagons and other things that might be useful; 
but necessity knows no law, the danger was urgent, about 
half the wagon beds wore used to make pack saddles; some 
really fine outfits were abandoned or thus used, and the dear 
women left their greatest amwaaeaetM behind to bt 
able to push on with less detriment to the promised land. 
Horses and mules were packed and every ^ort made to 
push forward. 

B}' tlie luicldle of August they were at Fort Hall, the most 
important station of the Hudson's Bay Company in the 
Snake River region. Captain Grant was very kind to them; 
here the remaining wagons were left; the rest of the route 
being considered less dangerous, the company broke into 
small parties, each travelling as fast as convenient, follow- 
ing the Hudsoa'-s Bny Company's trail to Ffirt Walla Walla. 
Crawford's party ^vas one month en route from Fort Hall 
to Whitman's station, where they were supplied with flour 
and vegetables in abundance; very acceptable aft^ living 
so long on buffalo meat. 

Some went down the rolnrnhia in the fur company's 
boats, whiK otli( rs pushed on to The Dalles, to embark there 
in canoes or boats, but the larger portion crossed the Cas- 
cade Mountains by the old Indian trail. From Fort Hall 
no precautions were taken and none were molested by the 
Indians, who furnished the emigrants with salmon and game 
and rendered valuable service for trifling rewards. From 
Walla Walla to the falls of the Willamette required about 
twenty days and wa s all things considered — ^tbe hardest 
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part of the entire journey, including the obstructions on 
the river course," and the gorges, torrents and thickets of 
the mountain route, it seems incredible how, with our worn- 
out and emaciated animals, we ever reached our destination. 

Mr. Crawford says: *^ I would give credit, indirectly, to 
the Methodist mission for the success of the first emigration, 
of 184S, which practically settled the question of occupa- 
tion, by American citizens, of this disputed territory." 

He gave the following-named men, over eighteen years of 
age, as comprising that emigration, to which I add several 
who are named by Bancroft in his "History of Oregon" : 

C T. Arendell, James Brown, William Brown, Gabriel Brown, 

Bamam, Hugh Bums, C. W. Bellamy, Winsted Bennett, Vandam 

Bennett, Bailey (IciUed), Nathaniel Crocker, Nathan Coombs, 

Patriclc Clark, Alexander Copeland, Medorem Crawford, A. N. 
Coates, Allen Davy, John Dearum, John Daubenbiss, Samuel Davis, 

John Force, James Force, Foster, Joseph Gibbs, Girtman, 

Lansford W. Hastings, John Hoffstetter, J. M. Hedspeth, Hardin 
Jones, Reuben Lewis, A. L. Love joy, S. W, Moss, J. L. Morrison, 
John McKay, Alexander McKay, Stephen Meek, F. X. Matthieu, 
Walter Pomeroy, Dwight Pomeroy. J. H. Perry, Dutch Paul, J. R- 
Robb, Adam Storer, Darling Smith, A. D. Smith, Andrew Smith, 
Owen Summers, T. J. Sheldon, Aaron Towner, Joel Tumham, Elijah 
White, David Weston. 

Bancroft gives the names of Thomas Boggs and 

Bridges, who were not down in Crawford's list, and omits 
Stephen Meek, F. X. Matthieu and A. D. Smith, who were 
named by Crawford. 

The ten who had families were: 

Gabriel Brown, Mr. Bennett, James Force, Mr. Girtman, Columbia 
Lancaster (who returned), Walter Pomeroy, J. W. Perry, T. J. 
Shadden, Owen Stmimers, Andrew Smith. 

Hastings said that there were eighty armed men; Fre- 
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mont said Budy-fonr; Lovejoy Mud that aevmly atood 
guard. White aaid there were one hnndied and tweKne in 
the company when organiied, but it grew to one hundred 
and twent j-five. 

A Xm SKSTCH OF P. X. MATTHIEU, OF MAUOK, A flONZKE 

OFl84ie 

F. X. Ifatthieu, one of the oldest dtixena of Butteville, 
Marion County, was bom in Canada. He went to New 
YofI: State in the spring of 1888, and in six months mored 
west to Milwaukee, Wis. In 1889 he went to St. Louis, 
and soon after engaged with the AmieneBSk Fur Com- 
pany, witii headquarters at Fort Pierre. He was a trader 
among the Indians in this employ until he came to Oregon* 
He spent the winter of 1839-40 with the Blackfeet Sioux, 
and tells many exciting incidents of his experience in that 
connection. Tlie Indians looked upon a trader as a chief, 
and gave him i\ink and consideration to correspond. It 
was tlie policy of the American Fur Conipiiny to make 
money hj any urujis, and for this object they carried on a 
liquor traffic tliat was demoralizin^r to the last degree. The 
trading stock was composed of liquor^ (alcoliol diluted to 
suit the occasion), notions, cloth, beads, blankets, etc., that 
suited the savarrp idea of fashion, luxury and comfort. The 
chief (if the iilackfeet Sioux would give a medicine feast, 
at which a dog would be cooked to a jelly, and ^vliat tliey 
g&ye the visitor he had to eat. That winter tlu re w m two 
such feasts. There was a custom that saved tlie stranger, 
however, from eating more dog than he relished. He could 
iiire a proxy to devour the morsel for him. Matthieu used 
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to cuiy tobacco in hii podcei, and when his diare of dog 
was dtdifid up for himi he politely passed it to his next 
neighhor — ^he probably seated himself by the hungriest look- 
ing Sioux he could find — and as this f eUow found a plug of 
his much-loved weed passed over lef t-handedly with the meat, 
he accepted the duty with more than thanks to eat a double 
dose of the canine. They knew that but few traders would 
eat dog meat and anticipated the gift of tobacco. The 
chief trader at Fort Pierre was an exception, or else he 
wanted to save his tobacco, for he disappointed their ex- 
pectation Hticl ate his sliare of the ^^reat dish of the feast. 

Following this meat they passed about a red clay pipe, 
with a stem four feet long, dressed witli porcupine quills. 
When the bowl tilled the head chief held it up and 
some other chief near him would place a live coal on it. 
Taking a few whiffs to uiake it burn, he thon raised the 
bowl high in tlio hit, as if to offer it to the (ireat Fflther. 
Then he turned tlie stem down as if to earth, the mother of 
ail, asking her to first partake, then it was passed to the 
right, and every one present had to take a few whiffs. 



nAUDffO A SIOUX WAB FABTT 

When they wanted to onli.st a war party of Sioux all the 
young women formed a circle and joined hands. If a young 
girl had a lover he would volunteer by parting the girl's 
hands at the right of his own sweetheart, and then enter the 
ring. Then he was enlisted for the war. In this way a 
young brave would indicate a preference if he never had 
done so before. When they had twenty or thirty warriors 
ctilist^Hi thej would appoint a day to organise by electing 
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a WAT chief, Mid then aUrt on a raid to murder and rob. 
Their idea of war was umiaDy to enrich tfacmselTea at the 
czpenae of their neighbors. Sometimes a young brave cap* 
tured for his share enough property to buy him a wife. If 
fortunate they returned singing and dandng. If not suc- 
cessful they made mournful cries. If not able to rob to ad- 
vantage a brave still mi|^t perform some bold deed that 
would secure his promotion to a higher place in the tribe's 
counsels. 

The trader sold goo^ of various,kinds, but only Uquor 
at special times. When they asked for it they todc a day 
for it, and had a hideous time. They put the liquor in 
buiFalo bladders. They had guards who were not allowed 
to drink when the rest did, but kept sober, and one was 
stationed at the tiadei^s door to protect him, and to give 
notice tbat he was all right he occasionally fired off a 
gun* A man who wanted to treat his friends to drinks fiDed 
his mouth and passed it round. They traded cured meats, 
buffalo robes, etc., and were not rich in beaver or other 
furs. One c^ief complained that it was too weak, so he was 
given a mouthful of pure akohol, and that satisfied him, 
only he thought it was watered too much. ^'The water 
belongs to me, and I dont want to buy that of you," aaid 
the astute diief. 

The last time Matthieu traded there twdve were killed in 
one village during the liquor-drinking spree. The chief 
was so wicked they were afraid of him. They stopped trad- 
ing there on that account. Matthieu would lie down with 
a sober guard over him and sleep through their dreadful 
orgies and wake next morning to find dead Indians scattered 
about. This chief who was so wicked would keep sober while 
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the rest were at it and he and hie cronies would tain their 
turn afterwards. The nest monung he and his partienlar 
eronies were ready far their spree and drmandfd p osiewi on 
of the liquor keg. MatUueu told him: "I won*t give it to 
you, but there it is. If jou talce it, it must be by force and 
I will report you to the American Fur Company.** He said : 
'^Are you mad?** being answered ^Yes,** he gave Matthiea 
ten buffalo robes wvrUi $10 each, ami wAz "tkneal will 
make jour heart goodT* He let )m squaws pack the robes 
on a horse and the trader then sud: "There's the liquor; 
jou can take it when I am gone!*' Matthieu was doing 
well enough in a pecuniary way, but he could not bring 
himself longer to carry on tins traific in alcoiiol, and the com* 
pany found it very protitable. 



1 

BOUND rOB OEEOON IN 1842 



Hearing of a company bound for Oregon and having 
heard interesting accounts of this country from niountain 
men, Matthieu concluded to go there. So he joined East- 
ham's company in the spring of 1842. Near Independence 
rock a man was killed by the accidental discliar^c of a gun, 
and while they stopped to bviry liim Eastliam and Love joy 
stayed behind to cut their names on a rock. A war party 
of Sioux came along and took them in, bringing them to 
the immigrant camps as lost or strayed property. Fitzpat- 
rick, the mountaineer, was pilot of the caravan but he did 
not know these Sioux, and they were rather in a quandary, 
as the gentlemen wore their war paint and were not amenable 
to ordinary usages. Velry fortunately Matthieu knew their 
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kcdera and they recognised him kindly, shaking hnndi in 
the most liiendly manner. On his advice they were given 
food and some powder and shot to pay for bringing our 
friends safely home and that made all things lovdy. They 
were on their way to fight the Snakes and wete glad to get 
powder and balb. Two days ]at» they met another war 
party returning from some raid. Th^» happOy, were 
across a deep river and talked across it to a chief who came 
opposite their camp to learn what they were about. He 
said: " This is my oountiy and I want to know what yon are 
doing in it?" a very pertinent inquiry, to whidi Matthwu 
responded in the Sioux language, ''that sure enough it was 
his country and he was welcome to it and they kept it on 
their side of their country and the whites on the other side, 
all would be weU," a cogent sort of reasoning tiie Sioux 
chief respected. Mattliieu*s former position as trader and 
acquaintance with them and their language was a safeguard 
to Hie emigrants. 

To emphasise this hint that the Sioux had best stay on 
their own side of the river, at Bfatthieu*s suggestion, tiie emi- 
grants resorted to a pardonable ruse. They had some sixty 
men in the company and were camped close by the deep 
but narrow river. There were hundreds of the Sioux, and 
they were not very friendly in manner. The sixty Ameri- 
cans suddenly sprang out from among their teams and 
wagons, brandidung their guns and yelling worse than a 
war-whoop. This led the Sioux to thinking they had no 
particular business with so many American rifles in handb 
that knew so well how to use them. The prairie actually 
swarmed with his men, but they did not dare to attack. 
Again they met a band of two hundred and fifty Sioux, with 
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whom Matthieu was acquaintcil, but when they found the 
emigrants were going far West and liad no inteiition to 
trad* arms and ammunition with their hereditary enemies, 
the Sri'ikf s, they tuincd and travelled all day with his party 
and parted in great friendliness. They had never seen any 
white women and were very curious, going from tent to 
tent to see and talk witJi thcin. They were told tlie company 
was going West to salt water and thought it was a f earf uiij 
Bong journey. 

AH INDIAK UOTMM. AT FIVT nOBT 

When the Indians were turning their admiring gaze on 
the women in the train, they became so annoying to the more 
modest girls and dames that Matthieu was asked to induce 
them to leave the cmnp. He represented the matter as pleas- 
antly as he could to them, and all but one yomig fellow with- 
drew. This chap wouldn't budge an inch nor listen to logic 
or reason, in good Sioux or better English. Mrs. Pleasant 
Armstrong was in the train, her maiden name being Smith. 
The Indians had been especially attentive to Mrs. Smith 
and her daughters, and at last the father of the family ap- 
pealed to Matthieu for protection from their too great at- 
tentions. All left but the one alluded to, who said he wanted 
to have a talk with the old chief (Smith) and inquired every 
moment what Smith said about him. In fact, the old man's 
remarks were not exactly complimentary. He disliked to 
tell either what the father said, but at last, to get rid of 
the Indian, explained to Smith that the Sioux warrior 
offered twenty horses for his choice of his girls. Smith ex- 
claimed: *The bruteP* Matthieu then explained to the 
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■HuU tiwt *iie kMv tlMft 
nd vhj sot Imto tiie rale wtA botk «mjs^ Hie gp:fe 
■p die trade mad wtwk mmrnj waAtr iilmtirtllj nd Hie 
Santh f oafl J f dt better vin 1m ww 

The ingntioB racbed ORgoM CilT the tSd Sep- 
todbcr, 181ft; Ibttliira Mined m 1844 wd voflnd at 
Hie rarprato'e trader vluc^ he Inned m tke 
viira ft joms ma, mtfl 18l€u He woriDed fcr 
fltt tbe iikBd for GemMr Jlbmethj. U the year 
MMd he hicaled A M cUb vhoe he midee. 1b 
1819 he nt to the GeGf«M goU M% Md h^ Mey. 
He padded foorlera flUBiii ttnq^h vitti HndMnPii Bey 
Orapenj^s goods, aad whOe he wwm nek lost eahrale end 
goods end aU be had. Hk intcntaoo «m to hire tMBeiw to 
vork for hnn. The mines were so siddr that of one com- 
pany that vent from Chrc^qnu out of one hundred and 
twenty, eighty d.t^ of the scurry fi.r.d ^u^r: He should 

hare jp: :c t :, ;:..^^n:-i.;n<, but tried to work vaKey 
hz^c i>cviuijt: ... from the excessive heat and La- 
Rocqye, who wji> with him, made $12,000 in two or three 
w*^s and gave Mat:}.:t u $oOO to u>ie. 

In 185S Matthieu went back to Canada via the i>thnias, 
Ti&it«i New Orelam, Portland. Me., went all over the 
United States and Canada. In a hearty oki age Matthieu 
live* amonij hi« friends, who highly rf^pert Mm for sound 
qualities of head and heart, .\ few year* ago be repre>ented 
his county in tl-c ]tir->l«'*ture. being elected ?n a ftr^iir Re- 
publican community, while he i> a Democrat. A- s. giioneer 
he is Tahied as one of tboee who did tbdr poit f ran —Hifft 
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iamm to buHd up Anwricaa princaplcf and ertaUiah tnw 

mod Canadian birth, he is genuindy Amevican in sentiment 
and is recognized as a true lepresentatiTe of Republican 
principlei* 



CHAPT£R XLVXX 

THE IMMIO£ATIOK OV 1848 

Thx adveutoTOQi men who peopled the border in the early 
forticB found thenuelveB remote from markets, kdated from 
the wof Id, end, perhaps worse than all, the rich soil of the 
western TaU^ was so productive of chills and fever that 
they suffered more from malaria than life seemed worth* 
From early days Linn and Benton had been enthusiastic 
friends of Oregon And had worked in the Senate for develop- 
ment of the west coast and for government measures thai 
diould make Oregon certainly a portion of this Union. Not 
only so, but mountain men and traders wlio wintered on 
the frontier told tales of the west coast and of the soil and 
climate of Oregon — ^f or then all was Oregon of the vast area 
that lay west of the Rocky Mountains — that made Hie name 
and the region familiar to the dweQers by the border. 

When Elijah White came West in 18iS, commissioned 
to work for an immigration for Oregon, that fact aroused 
public interest and incited many who were not prepared 
to leave on sudden notice. Therefore, when Whitman made 
his appearance in January of the succeeding year, bring- 
ing news that the immigration of 184ft had readied the 
Columbia in safety, that fact, with the information that a 
bill was pending to grant lands to aB actual settlers — 
caused many to equip for the long and weary journey who 
could not have done so on riiort notice, but with four months 
to spare were able to make ready. 
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It was proved beyond question, by the testiiiumy of Wil- 
liam Waldo of Missouri, Jobn Zachary of Texas, C. B. 
Carey of Missouri, and many oQiers, that Whitman spread 
infonuation through newspapers and by a pamphlet he had 
published, for the purpose of showing the value of the 
country and his detonmtation to takt wagons tiiroug^ from 
Fort Hall to the Columbia River. Whitman was a plain 
and unpretending man who asserted himself more in actioa 
than in words. He certainly woiked with ardor and all 
fhe power he was capable of to secure immigration of the 
veiy best sort to this western country. Without pretending 
to be the oflicial guide of the expedition, he did all in his 
power to render aid by his counsels and personal efforts. In. 
this case of Whitman we may be reminded of the man who 
desired to be delivered from his friends ; for the indiscretion 
of ovcr-sealous friends has caused Whitman's memory move 
trouble than could the efforts of pnmounced enemies. He 
never claimed overmuch for himself; but unwise admirers 
have and do claim for him all the credit for '^saving Ore- 
gon;" so have made, or roused, antipathies that are in the 
worst of taste. The place in history Whitman diould oc- 
cupy is unique ; his memofy wiH be more and more cherished 
as years go on ; the story of that mid-winter ride will be a 
page of romance that must be always read with interest. 

In the story of Oregon told by William Barrows, the 
utmost exuberance is indulged in and many fearful inac- 
curacies occur. The book is based on sensational reports 
from injudicious sources that the author Insists on quoting 
as history. But one fact that Is entitled to consequence was 
within the author's own purview, for he says: **On his ar- 
rival at St. Louis, it was my good fortune that he should 
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be quartered as a gunt under the Mme roof and at the 
same table with me. The announcement of the man* In 
the little city of twenty thouaand> as it was then, came ai a 
surprise and a r.nvelty. ... All who were interested 
gnthored around Dr. Whitman for fresh news from places 
of interest. . . . But the doctor was in great haste, had 
questions to ask: 'Was the Ashburton treaty concluded? 
Did it cover the Northwest? Where did it leave Oregon? 
Was the Oregon question under cBaeussion in Congrees? 
What bills were being urged in Senate or in house?' " 

Thus Mr. Barrows bears personal testimony that Whit- 
man was in St. Loois; that he pushed on iimnediately to 
Washington; and that he was bound np in the fate of 
Oregon. 

Cofxoboration of this story by Barrows came tome in the 
spring of IWtf after the writer had read my tribute to 
Whitman in the New York Timu, as follows: 

I have lesd with grest interest your I n teresU a g arllds In MuHla$ ^ 
Tim— R0vi«tD, F( l riiary 15th, for the Story of Hsicas WUtrasn is 

woven Into my life in a most curious way. 

My father. Dr. Iberion Baldwin, a graduate of Yale, 1807, was one 
of the pioneers of lOhiols, engaged fur mum Hme In misaloiuuy work, 
sad later in ^ucatioiial work, until In IMi be eaane to New York 
As a little chUd T nccompanied my pnrrnts on missfonarr trips, SO 
one of wliich we were guests of Mrs. Henry at St. Louts. 

While we were there, among others there came a strange-looking 
SBSD dressed in dilapidsted sad wonHont baffslo sktais. To bsb^ a 
dilld in years, he was a gfn^ome sl|^ I have xencBsbrsnes of hls 

story: of a wife left among Indians; of lee-bound rivers, drowning 
bones, hunger and cold{ and, more than all, the description of the 
gnad oonntiy, so soon to be eaptnred by the Hndion's Bay Company, 
If sometMng were not done at once. 

There was a hurnVd rnnfprrnre between Mrs. Hale and my mother, 
the result being the fitting out of Dr. Whitman in a suit of dotbei 
proper for the immediate Journey to Washington. 
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The wiiter was Mn. CaioUne Baldwin Robertton of 
Nevada at that time, but vtnting in New York CStj when 
the letter was written. Her remembranoe is a strong oon- 
finnation of Whitman's motiye, and that he went immedi- 
atelj to Washington to work for Oregon. 

I have no doubt that the story here told is true and worthy 
of credence, for I gathered it in the way I have gathered 
all information for publication and had no object but to 
arrive at-the facts of history, with no prejudice or prefer- 
ence to satisfy. 

Early in the spring of 1843, as if by spontaneous move- 
ment, a gathering began from Missouri, and somewhat 
also from Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Iowa, 
and even Texas. The usual rendezvous for all plains travel 
was near Independence. Sometimes there would be groups 
from the same neighborhood, it might be a company made 
from brothers and their families; or a father and liis mar- 
ried children. These would come together and plan to 
finally gutlier at Fitzhugh's mill, twelve miles west from 
Independence, on the 20th of May, to effect organization. 
It was not easy to organize, as all who were expected had not 
come, but rules were adopted and the vanguard moved on to 
commence the long and weary journey to the western shore. 

At Kansas lliver, Peter H. Burnett whs rliosen captain 
and J. W. Ncsmith, a youri£i^ man who liar! been some time at 
I/Cavenworth with the army, was orderly sergeant. Captain 
John Gault, formerly an army officer, then a mountain man, 
was cri^an^od to pilot tlum to Fort Hall, on Snake Ri\'er. 
From Jesse Applegate's journal wq learn that it liad been 
a very backward spring, that it was July when tiie immi- 
gration got finally under way, and that there were nearly 
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or quite a thomud in the entire compuiy mm Aawn. fay 
Nennitfa'fl toB. Tbit immigration was to bear an impoitant 
part in tiie dertinieB of tiie entire Paetfie Cowt. Burnett 
was to be the fint governor of Cttlifotnia; Neemitli to be- 
come one of the moet prominent men of Oregon and ham 
inflnence in the Senate of the United Stetes daring the 
Civil War ; Appkgate to bear a hand in the formation of the 
itate govemmenty and leave a name to be honorahlj pie- 
ierved for aU time. Ifany othen who were in this immi- 
gration were to take prominent part in the pioneer hirtorj 
of Oregon and leave honored names. 

It was a wear J journey; the great caravan of wagons 
and ox teams drew ib slow length along over dusty niads 
to the wail of children and sometimes the groans of their 
ddersy for there was sickness and at times accidents oc- 
curred to mark the way. 

They passed through the country of Sioux, Pawnees and 
other tribes in safety; then broke up into small companies 
and got on witli little trouble. The plains Indians were not 
then so (langijious as they became m later years. Those who 
had many cattle brought up the rear in their own com- 
pany; those with lighter array of herds pushed on in ad- 
vance. Jesse Applegate had charge of the "cow column,** 
and in later years wrote an interesting paper with this 
title for the Overland Magazine. 

Burnett only held command ciglit (iuv^, and \'. as succeeded 
by William Martin until the immigration broke into smaller 
parties. They were singularly free from Indian trouble 
and from sickness. Claiborne Payne died and was buried 
by the way, a.s also a Mr. Stevenson, but the number in- 
creased for all that ; for at times mothers had tents pitched 
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hy the roadside as their dhkOdren were bom. As weeks 
passed on they made good progress, each night camping 
nearer to the setting sun. 

When the front of the long line rettclied Furt Hall thej 
were met by the assurance of agent Grant that their wagons 
could go no fLirtlier. Tim had always been the assertion of 
tlie Hudson's Bay Company managers, and they had lived 
up to it by their practice. Many have said this was only to 
keep liJick Americans, but we have other proof that Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin held this view, as in converisation wilii his intinuite 
friends he gave it as his opinion that wagon roads would 
never cross the continent. 

Whitman was with the renr of the immigration, unj when 
he reached Fort Hall found those who led the van waiting 
to decide what course to follow. The custom had been to 
leave wagons at Fort Hall and go through to the Columbia 
with pack animals. But Whitman encouraged them to push 
on, with assurance that he oould lead them throUj^ and 
reach the Columbia with their wagons. There was a stmn^ 
sentiment in favor of this, as they saw its future bearing on 
the fortunes of Oregon, but their stock was weary and foot- 
sore, which made the lost fi¥e hundred miles to the Columbia 
the most difficult to overcome of all the route. There was 
this argument in favor of taking the wagons farther: that 
whenever it should become necessary they could leave them 
by the way and proceed with their animals ; so they laid by 
for a few days to rest their teams and themselTes. At Fort 
Hon Whitman found Gayuse Indiana waiting who had come 
to meet him with supplies of prorisions. With thdr help 
he amfertook to pilot that udmigration through. They pro- 
ceeded to Salmon Falls, where the Indians hod fish for sale. 
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In fording the Snake, Miles Eyres, a Scotchman, was 
drowned. Between Salmon Falls and Fort Boise was a wide 
expanse of sage plain, over this Whitman and his nephew, 
with Ford, Lovejoy and Ricord, led the way on horseback, 
selortino' the best route for the wagons to follow. It was 
sltnv work, onishing the mammoth sage brush under the 
wagon wheels, so their progress was but thirteen miles a 
day. 

They reached Fort Boise on the 20th of September; 
Snake River was ferried bv' blocking up the wa;^on beds, 
as the strcHiii was then low. On the 24th of September they 
entered Burnt River Canon, tlu n fur tM cnty-fi\ o milos 
went up the bed of the stream nearly all the way. Some 
grading was needed at the top of the cafion, th« first that 
bad been necessary on all their way. 

It was an easy road through the valleys of Burnt River 
and Powder River, and wonderful gleams of snowy nunm- 
tains roBe on the east and west as tbey pftued along. Sur- 
mounting a not difficult divide, they wound their way down 
into the beautiful Grande Ronde valley, where immense 
summits of the Blue Mountains look down on pine-clad foot- 
hills. The valley lay below, in a wilderness of loveUneu 
that earth has seldom equalled and never surpassed. 

They arrived there on the first of October ; the next mom- 
sng a light snow fell, giving notice that they had no time to 
lose. Immediately before them was the mountain of difR- 
culty they had been told was impossible. Nesmilli went in 
advance with a corps of axemen, and the choms of these 
woodsmen's axes made that mountain wilderness Tocal as 
these pioneers hewed their way. Then was the time when 
the women drove the teams and the men cleared the road. 
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Any lufUiry that f aOs to reoogniie that the pioneer women 
were heroic as wdl at tiie men» faib to be hirtoiy or truth. 
From off the Blue Mountains they came down into the TTma* 
tilla vallej, and in October camped near Whilman'a ibttkm. 
At an Indian village up the yaDey they detained a supply 
of ^getables. At Waiilatpu they purchased flour, wheat 
and potatoes. As the flouring mill had been dertroyed by the 
Indians during Whitman's absence, flour had to be packed 
from Lapwai, an hundred and twenty miles. A severe snow- 
storm occurred as they were struggling through the moun- 
tains ; they were rejoiced beyond expression when from the 
mountain summits they overlooked the promised land. 

Kighteen years after I saw that scene as they saw it, for 
the years had made but little change. Here and there curl- 
ing smoke still told of Indian lodge fires ; then, the valley 
of the Columbia, clad only in bunch grass and destitute 
of timber, lay far spread below, with or nsional groups of 
Indian horses to crop the abundant f orage. Later, again, 
I saw it wlicn the landscape was blocked with yellow fields ; 
when si:mm( r winds were billowing the waving grain; when 
the frnhhn li-irvests were turning ripe. It was that wagon 
track, made fifty years before, that made the harvests of to- 
day possible, and the patient heroism of Marcus Whitman 
caused those wheels to roll though the cafions and over 
those mountains as early as they did. Of course, a wagon 
road had to come and immigrations were sure to follow, but 
to Whitman we can well afl^ord to do honor, for he was no 
bigot, no egoist, least of all a boaster, only a patriotic and 
earnest man who had faith in the future of his region, in 
the American people, and in himself* 

At Grande Ronde valley he was met by an express that 
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summoned him to Lapwai, where Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding 
were ill and needed his presence. Dr. Greiger was there, 
and they had so much improved that he remained but a few 
days, then started for Waiilatpu. He got there in time 
to see the immigration's advance wagons come rolling down 
the mountain slopes and their patient teams emerge and un- 
yoke to crop the wild grasses of the Columbia valley. 

The provisions that met the immigration as they reached 
Port Hall were forwarded from the mission by his frimd* 
Dr. Geiger, who had remained there during his absence. 
They were divided among those who were in need. This 
was proved by what J. B. McLane wrote to Rev. Mr. Eells, 
that the Indians brought considerable flour and that Whit- 
man, resen ing fifty pounds for himself, distributed the rest 
to needy immigrants, and went then to Lapwai. 

AH the way aeross that long journey, for four and a half 
months. Whitman was ew on hand to lead in time of 
trouble ; he showed how streams were to be crossed and dan- 
gers met; if any were sick he attoiided them; throu|^ all 
that great train. As Mr. Spaulding saya— ^During that . 
whole wmnua the doctor was their eretywhcre ■ present 
angel of mercyi ministering to the sick, helping the weKrjf 
encouraging the wavering, cheering the mothers, mending 
wagons, setting broken bones, hunting stray oxen, climb- 
ing precipices; now on the rear, now in the front, in riyera 
looking for fords through quicksands, in the desert locking 
for water, in the mountains looking out passes at noontide 
or at midnight, as if those people were his own childreit 
and those wagons and flocks were his own property.*' 

The testimony of Jesse Api^gate, Robert Newell, J. W. 
Nesmith and others, as is well known, confirm the fact of his 
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great value to that immigration. His wide experience and 
indomitable energy were of priceless vftluc to Hie migratory 
column. "His constant advice, which wc knew was based on 
knowledge of the road before us was, *Travcl, travel, travel; 
nothing is wise that does not help you along; nothing is 
good for you that causes a monK'iir.s delay.* *' 

Spaulding says: "He felt himself abundantly rewarded 
when he saw the desire of his heart accomplished, tlio q^reat 
wagon road route over the mountains established; ami es- 
pecially he felt himself doubly repaid when, at the end of 
his successful expedition, and standing at the door of his 
home again, on tlie banks of the Walla Walla, those 
thousand of his fellow-pilgrims, wayworn and sunbrowned, 
took him by the hand and thanked hiiUy with tears in their 
eyes, for what he had done." 

Even if we make allowance for the natural exuberance 
with which Mr. Spaulding expresses himself, there is reason 
to think the picture he has given not overdrawn, for the 
help and encouragement of an active, experienced and self- 
reliant man like Marcus Whitman is worth far more than 
most can possibly realize when brought to bear on people 
struggling with dangers they never before have experienced, 
for it serves as a tonic to nerve the weak and give courage to 
tibose who would fail or faint without such example. Cer- 
tain it is, that of the thcfusand who composed that long 
train no one had ever expressed an unkind thought of Mar- 
cos Whitman. 

Peter H. Burnett, in speaking of criticisms made by some 
when the immigrants were charged a dollar a bushel for 
wheat and forty cents a faushd for potatoes at the missioo, 
says: ^This was based on the fact that the people had been 
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accusUnDed to sdl tlwir wheftt at fifty centi to dzt j ocnts 
a biuliel and potatoes at twenty to twenty-five cents In the 
Western States, and thought tiie doetof's priee was extor- 
tion; they did not take into oonsideFation what his supplies 
and other ciKumstances of life there eosL It is not easy to 
satisfy human nature ; it is seUkm that of a great company 
all are capable of judging others by themselves, or willing 
to be done by as they would be sure to do. It was not neces- 
sary for the inmugrant to go by the mission ; probably they 
could have saved some time and distance to have followed 
down the Umatilla, but they would have found no whites 
living there and no supplies to purchase." 

As Wliitnmu knew nothing of the land route to The 
Dalles, and never had gone by land, but always up and 
down the river in boats, he could not tell the immigrants if 
they could ford the various streams that enter the Columbia 
from the South, Agent McKinlay, at Walla Walla, as well 
as Whitman, advised to leave their teams and warrons there 
to be sent for in the spring. It was doubtless with this idea 
that Whitman liad tiie immigration go by tlie mission as the 
Ti.itural way to '^c.t to Fort Walla Walla, where they could 
obtam boats to descend tlie Columbia. Had they known the 
land route it wouhl have been far better to hnvf hud them 
r^o oil by land to The Dalles ; but it was usual for the natives 
to burn off the grass in October, so that was urged as a 
reason for not driving cattle where no paisture might be had. 
It seems that the natives had not burned the grass, as was 
their custom, so those who wait on by land found i^mndant 
grass. 

No one who tmr knew Marcus Whitman or Agent Archi* 
bald McKinlay would believe them dishonest in statement* 
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bat neither had travelled the land route nor eertahily kneir 
about it. All the business of the Hudson's Bay Company 
and the misBion had ever been done by water. McKinlay 
offered to keep the cattle at a dollar a head, or to exchange 
for Spanish cattle in the Willamette in the spring, which 
waa fair enough as to the pasturage, but the value of Amen* 
can cattle was many times that of itock procuxed from Cali- 
f omia« Two-thirds of the immigfants went on by land and 
had littie trouble, but aerenty families left their wagons 
and stodc at Walla Walla and went down the river in boats. 
Dr. Whitman also went to bring back Mrs. ?niitnian» 
who had wintered at The Dallcfl. The river trip was un- 
fortunate, as one of the boats of the Applegates was upset 
in the rapids and Jesse Af^ikgate's son was drowned; also 
C. Bf. Stringer and one McCSldlan were drowned; othns 
escaped almost miraculously. 

There was yet the worst part of the Columbi* River be- 
fore them, below The Dalles. There was no possibility of 
crossing the mountains so l«te in the fall, even if they knew 
the route — which they did not. There was no trail down 
the river. The Columbia had cut its way through the 
loftiest of all western ranges, with the fearful Cascadsi 
midway, with no way possible but to descend the river. 
There was no trail along the mountain shores. There is 
virtually no trail or any kind of wagon road down that f«ur- 
ful shore to-day. 

Going into the pine forests, they cut down timber and 
made rafts by lashing these together; making rough cabins 
at times for the women and children. A child waj, bom 
in such a cabin, on such a raft, as they were descending 
the river. Some left their wagons and cattle at The Dalles, 
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others crossed to the north side and drove their stock down 

as they could. 

The boats from Walla Walla went on to the Cascades^ 
made the portage* driving the cattle as far as Vancouver, 
tlien swam them over to the south side. By this time the 
winter rains had commenced; it was bad weather at the 
Cascades, and they worked two weeks to make a road around 
the rapids and transport their goods. Grovemor ^fcLough- 
lin furnished a canoe load of provisions at The Dalles for 
the seventy who caoK by boat from Walla Walla. It waa 
a time of suffering to many ; hunger and semi-starvation for 
some. And all the while the winter rains came pouring 
down, on old and young, women and children. Humaa in- 
genuity was taxed to devise ways to pass the Cascade* and 
so to reach the settlements. 

James Waters, who arrived among the flnft, prDCWPsd on 
credit of Dr. McLouj^ilin provisions that he took up in a 
batteau and sold to those in need at Vancouver prices; a 
kindness that relieved many. Learning that one large party 
was yet on the way, MeLoughlin sent an expedition to their 
relief. They were wind-boond on the middle river and were 
reduced to the last extremity, living on raw hide, or, worse 
yet, without any food at aD. Some asserted that there was 
more acute suffering while descending the Columbia, from 
The Dalles to the Willamette, than was endured on all the 
long way from the Missouri River to thdr destination. 
This same writer says they w«re saved from perishing by 
the boievolenoe of tiie Hudson's Bay Company, tihrough the 
efforts of aa American who saw that benevdenoe eaurdsed ; 
meaning Mr. Waters. 

AH the setUers who preceded it were not over half aa 
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maskj as were added hy this tnmugraticm — it in tliat propor- 
tioii — and were too scattered to be kept informed as to cur- 
rent events; nor were they abk to render relief to any great 
extent. The mission was not possessed of means to do mudi» 
but those who knew they had friends on the way met them 
at The DaUes and did what was possible for them. No loss 
of life oocunredy save with those who took McKinlay's and 
Whitman's advice to descend the Columbia. It was deep 
cause for regret that this occurred. When we consider that 
a thousand people, women and children as weO, suffered as 
these must have done, it seems strange that they escaped 
BO well as they did. 

When we realize the noble conduct of Dr. McLougMin 
and the Hudson's Bay Company, it diould put to the hLvaHn 
those who accuse them of being inhuman to American set- 
tlers, and assert that the company was tyrannical. The 
good deeds of Dr. McT.oiighlin and his company did not end 
with wlmt we have stated, but continued to all who were in 
need of .supplies. Arriving in November, when winter had 
set in and rain.s were prevalent, without shelter, or food, 
or even means to carry on fanning operations to raise 
food for the future, needing cve^ythiTl^^ and many of them 
destitute of money or means wlierr with to purchase supplies, 
Dr. McLouglilin opened acccnnits with them on credit and 
gave them h11 the accouunodation they could desire. This 
he did as manager for a great compfiny whose interests were 
all opposed to their coming and must inevitably suffer by 
the fact of tlicir presence in the country as settlers, and 
the influence they wcru sure to exercise on the future as 
Americans. While we must concede the despotic rule of tlie 
Hudson's Bay Con^pany, and that its continual power and 
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presence lure was detrimental to American interests, it is 
well enough to recognize that only for the presence here 
of this same company, and for the assistance its officen 
gave to those early immigzations, and also to the misdmi- 
aries who preceded them, and to the stragglers of those 
tunes who, few in number, found their way to the Columfaiat 
that earlj settlement would hardly have been possible. 

The settlement of the Atlantic seaboard had no such dif- 
ficulties. The Puritans came by ships that brought tap* 
pliei and all else needful to make life comfortable and fann- 
ing pouible; fbey were separate from the mother eoiintij 
hy a voyage of a few weeks^ time, and as tfaey spread out 
to occupy the wide region were always m touch with bases 
of supply, or contiguous with settien irho had already made 
homes. It was considered a great feat when men moved 
with their families to the interior yalleys of New York or 
PennsylTania; and wonderful adventure when first settle- 
ment was made west of tiie AUeghanies, as indeed it was; 
but here were trains starting for a west that was two 
thousand miles away ; passing all the distance among tribes 
of a savage race^ to make homes among savages and create 
civilization in nawness and originality, where savage life 
only bad been before. 

It is true that mountaineers, trappers, traders, had pre- 
ceded tbcm and so found life possible; but such needed only 
a rifle and amnmni^on to make life possible anywhere. The 
Hudson's Bay Company and thdr predecessors depended 
on commercial advantages ; their ships came with regularity 
by the ocean route ; their supplira for awhile were received 
from London, so their cntf ry>r!sc — bold and venturesome as 
it was — with inmiense capital at its control, bore no compari- 
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«m with the pmatioa and ditooiiif ori that marked the ad- 
▼enture of theie picoeer Americeiie. It wae limply wender- 
fnl that men and families could dan ao mneb; and» Tiewed 
f lom featuiea of that time, it doea not leem that in aU the 
hiitory of pioneering in lakier centuxieB^ any dazed mofe* 
or that f eir enoountered ao much aa did these early comen 
to the Padfic Northwest. 

When the inmugration of 1848 arrived. Western Ore- 
gon lay waiting for them, as it had been waiting thiou^ 
aU the eentuiies, the fair Talkys and hills of the beautiful 
Willamette inviting their ooeapaney. Here a savage raee 
had lived and died; pestilence bad come with the coming of 
white men, sweeping away the aboriginal dement, so that 
only a fragment remained. The Kliddtats, of the Upper 
Colttmbia, bdd these under tribute; the Wascoes, the 
Cayuses, even the far-away Nes Perots, esme here to hunt 
andraageat will; but conditions were not hostOe. Fhmitfae 
south came KTamaths to fraternise with the MdaDas; from 
tiie coast came TiDamooks. The Methodist mission encoun- 
tered aU these different classes when it was planted here. 

Securing supplies, building material and farming tools, 
newcomers found little diflkulty in dioosing home spots. 
Ab fir timber was abundant everywhere^ subdividing the 
prairies and hiD-readies with bdting forests, they put up 
rude log shdten for tmporary use, then commenced to 
plant land for gardens and fidds. The mild climate was 
in their favor, as the winter rains were not cold and the wet 
season not unhealthy. One of the normal conditions of 
Western Oregon is, that little sickness prevails during the 
rains. Even bad colds come chiefly when the rains have 
cleared off. Under these conditions the immigrants found 
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home spots, founded homeBy and thus made life powiblet even 
enjojable» though it was unique in itt natutabiesB and 
lacked wonderfully of the usual appliances of civilisation. 
Rude furnishing answered* with split puncheons for floors^ 
or no floors at all, for many times native soil answovd for 
the parlor floor. 

It was a struggle for Ufe; for this tiie first settlers were 
somewhat prepared, as the prudent McLoughlin, with pro- 
vision for the future, had urged all to produce wheat and 
vegetables with a view to supplying any great increase of 
population. This wise prudence had much to do with the 
success of all this region in the early time. It was truly 
wonderful that he was willing to supply their wants so 
libwally, whmi it was plainly to be apprehgided that in 
many cases there would be no repayment. Yet all came, 
handed in their orders fmr supplies and received th^ 
goods ; th^ were merely asked if they could pay money or 
wanted credit. No notes of indebtedness were given, all 
was done on personal obligation and verbal promise. Thus 
this people became citizens of Oregon and their coming 
paved the way for the comingr of otliers ; made pt^sible the 
settlement of all the great region Ijiiig west of the Rocky 
mountains. 

Lnagine that you are transported to some vast wild wlicre 
there is little civilization and few means to secure food or 
clothin^f: living in the rudest way, with nothingr to rcpl.are 
the shoes on 3'our feet or the clothes on yonr back ; going 
barefoot, rapftrod, or patched, m iking moccasins to wear, 
rivalling the Iiuiians in utilizing deer skins for CTfirments; 
using for food the berries and roots the nalivec> had lived 
on — and you will have some idea as to what these people 
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had to undergo. Yet it was healthful; and they had hope 
to inspire than. There waa a remarkably peaceful cona- 
tion with the Indiana; the unmigranU were kind to them 
and the natives reciprocated. In all the hiitory of Weitem 
Oregon there were few occasions when teouble aroeef and 
none were serious, which was most fortunate for the whites 
at that time. 

I have said that Dr. McLoughlin let the eettlers have aU 
needed supplies, and was not always repaid. It remains as 
a blot on American character that many who were thus 
supplied failed to pay for favors received; this eventuallj 
created a difference between him and his coiiipauy tliat led 
to the loss of his position, worth $12,000 per annum, and 
charging to his account these losses. Of this latter fact we 
have not definite information; that he lost liis position is 
shown in the autcbiop^raphy, or po>thumouii statement, 
found among his p ifxjrj* after iiis death, in his own hand- 
writing, that will appear elsewhere. 

▲ DAT WITH THB COW OOI.iriIir IN 1848 BT JZSSB APPUOATS 

The migration of a large body of men, women and chil- 
dren across the continent to Oregon was, in the year 1813, 
strictly an experiment ; not only in respect to the members, 
but to the outfit of the migrating party. Before that dat^ 
two or three missionaries had performed the jouniey on 
horseback, driving a few cows with them. Three or four 
wagons drawn by oxen had reached Fort Hall, on Snake 
River J)ut it was the honest opinion of the most of those 
who had travelled the route down Snake River, that no large 
number of cattle could be subsisted on its scanty pasturage^ 
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or wagons taken over a country so nigged and mountam- 
otis. 

The emigrants were also assured that the Sioux would 
be much opposed to the passage of so large a body tfanragli 
their oountryt and wmild prabaUy resbt it on account of 
the emigrants* destroying and frightening away the buffa- 
loes, which were then diminishing in numbers. 

The migrating body numbered over one thontend soub> 
with about one hundred and twenty wagons, drawn by six- 
ta, teams, ayeraging about six yokes to the team, and sefeml 
tho u sand loose horses and cattle. 

Hie emigranis first organised and attempted to txaTel 
in one body, but it was soon found that no progress could be 
made with a body so cumbrous, and as yet so averse to aU 
discipline. And at the crossing of the "Big Blue" it divided 
into two columns, irinch travelled in supporting distance 
of each other as far as Independence Rock en the Sweet- 
water. 

Fnm this point, all danger from Indians being over, the 
emigrants separated into small parties better suited to the 
narrow mountain paths and small pastures in theb front. 

Before the ^vision on the Blue River there was some just 
cause for dtscontent in respect to loose cattle. Some of 
the emigrants had only their teams, while others had large 
herds in addition, which must share the pasture and be 
guarded and driven by the whole body. This discontent had 
its effect in the division on the Blue. Those not encumbered 
with or having but few loose cattle attached themselves to 
the light column ; those having more than four or five cows 
had of necessity to join the heavy or cow column. Hence 
the cow column, being much larger tliau the other and much 
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encuuibered with its large herds, liad to use grca.tcr exertion 
and observe a more rigid disciphne to keep pace y>ilh tlie 
more agile consort. It is with the cow column that I pro- 
pose to journey with the reader for a single day. 

It is 4 o'clock A. M. ; the sentinels on duty liave dis- 
charged their rifles — the si^al that the hours of sleep 
are over — and ewry vvni^un and is pouring forth its 
night tenants, and slow-kindling smokes begin largely to 
rise and flout away in the morning air. Sixty men start 
from the corral, spread in^^ fis they make through tlie vast 
herd of cattle and hor«es tlint make a semicircle around the 
encampment, tlie most distant perhaps two miles away. 

The herders pass to the extreme verge and carefully 
examine for trails beyond, to sec that none of the animals 
have strayed or been stolen during the ni^^t. This morning 
no trails led beyond the outside animals in sight, and hj 
5 o'clock the herders begm to contract the great, moving 
cirde, and the w^-traincd animals move slowly toward 
cunpy clipping here and there a thistle or a tempting bunch 
of grsM on the way. In about an hour five thousand animals 
are close up to the encampment, and the teamsters are busy 
•electing their teams and driving them inside the corral to 
be yoked. The corral i» a circle one hundred yards deep, 
formed with wagons connected strongly with each othtf ; 
the wagon in the rear bong oomieeted with the wagon in 
front by Hs tongue and ox chains. It is a strong barrier 
thab the most vicious ox cannot break, and in case of an a:t- 
taek of the Sioux would be no contemptible intrendmient. 

From 6 to 7 o'clock is a busy time; breakfast is to be 
eaten, the tents struck, the wagmis loaded and the teams 
yoked and brought up in readiness to be attached to their 
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mpective w»goiu. AH knovr wlwii» at 7 o'doek» the iignal 
to marefa aoondBi that tlioM not icadj to take tfadr proper 
places in the line of inarch miiat f aU into the dnaty rear to 
the day. 

There are sixty wagons. Tliey hate been dirided into 
fifteen divisions or pkUions of four wagons each* and eadi 
platoon is entitled to lead in its turn. The leading platoon 
to-day will be the rear one to-morrow and will bring up the 
rear unless some teamster, through indolence or negligenoe» 
has lost his place in the line» and is oondenmed to that un* 
comfortable post. It is within ten minutes of seven; the 
corral but now a sttong banicade is everywhere broken» 
the teams being attached to the wagons* Hie women and 
cfafldrm have taken their places in them. The pilot (a bor- 
derer who has passed his life on the verge of civilixation 
and has been chosen to the post of leader from his knowledge 
of the sava^* and his experience in travel through roadless 
wastes) stands readv. ;ii ti c midst of lus pioneers and aids, 
to niouut iuiJ kuj i\w v*uv. Ten or fifteen Toung men, not 
to-dav on duty, form another cluster. Tlu % are readv to 
fetart on a buffalo hunt, are well mouiited and will armed, 
as thev nt^xi be. for the unfriemflT Sioux have driven the 
buffalo out of the Platte, and the hunters must ride fifteen 
or twenty miles to reach them. The cow drivers are hasten- 
ing, a» thej get ready, to the rear of their charge, to collect 
and prepare* them for the day'* march. 

It i's on the stn^ke of seven ; the rush to and fro. the crack- 
inij of wl\i^>si, the loud c««m^Ttd to otxen. and what seemed 
to Iv tiw inextrfcaWe ct^nfiision of th^' last ten minutes has 
cea^xl. Fortunately e>try one has b«fn found and every 
teamster i» at his post, llw ckar notes of a trumpet sound 
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in the front; the pikt and his guards mount thdr hems; 
the leading divinons of tlbe wagons move out of the encamp- 
ment, and take up the line of march ; the rest fall into their 
places with the precision of clock work, until the spot so 

ktely full of life sinks back into that solitude that seems to 
rei^n over the broatJ plain und rii^liinij:; river as the caravan 
draws its lazy length toward llie dibUiit El Dorado. It is 
with the hunters we shall briskly canter toward the bold 
but smooth and grassy bluflfs that bound the broad valley, 
for we are not yet in sight of the grander but less beautiful 
scenery (of Chimney Rock, Court House aud other bluffs, 
so nearly resembling giant castles and palaces), made by 
the passage of tlip Platte through the higlilantls near Lara- 
mie. We have been travelling briskly for niorr than an 
hour. We have reached the top of the bluff, and now have 
turned to view the wonderful panorama spread before us. 
To those who have not been on the Platte, my powers of 
description are wholly inadequate to convey an idea of the 
vast extent and grandeur of the picture, and the rare beauty 
and distinctness of the detail. No haze or fog obscures ob- 
jects in the pure and transparent atmosphere of this lofty 
legion. To those accustomed only to the murky air of the 
seaboard, no correct judgment of distance can be formed by 
sight, and objects which they think they can reach in a two 
hours' walk may be a day's travel away; and though the 
evening air is a better conductor of sound, on the high plain 
during the day the report of the loudest rifle sounds little 
louckr than the bursting of a cap ; and while the import can 
be heard but a few hundred yards, the smoke of the dis- 
charge may be seen for miles. So extended is the view 
from the UulF on which the hunters stand, that the broad 
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river glowing under the moining aim like a sheet of aiher» 
and the broader emerald valley that borderB it, etietch awajr 
in the distance until they narrow at ahnoet two points in the 
hori«ni, and when £nt seen, the vast pile of the Wind 
Saver Mountains, though hundreds of miles away, looks 
dear and distinct as a white cottage on the plain. 

We are full nx miles away from the line of march;, 
though everything is dwarfed by dis t ance, it is seen di»* 
tinetly. The caravan has been about two hours in motion 
and is now as widely extended as a prudent regard for 
safety will permit. First, near the bank of the shining river 
is a company of horsemen ; they seem to have found an ob- 
struction, for the main body has halted, while three or four 
ride rapidly along the bank of the creek or slough. They are 
hunting a favorable crossing for the wagons ; while we look 
they have succeeded; it has apparently required no work 
to make it passable, for aU but one of the party have passed 
on, and he has raised a flag, no doubt a signal to the wagons 
to steer their course to where he stands. Tlie leading teamr 
ster sees him, though he is yet two miles off, and steers his * 
course directly toward him, all the wagons following in hia 
track. They (the wagons) form a line three-quartns of 
a mile in length ; some of the teamsters ride upon the front 
of their wagons, some march beside their teams; scattered 
along the line companies of women are taking exercKBe on 
foot; they gather bouquets of rare and beautiful flowers- 
that line the way; near them stalks a stately grcyliound, 
or an Irish wolf clog, apparently proud of keeping watch 
and ward over his masters wife and children. Next comes 
a band of Ijorses ; two or three men ur boys follow tliem, tlie 
docile and sagacious animals scarce needing this attention,. 
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for they hxn lewned to follow in the rear of the wagons» 
and know that at noon thej will be allowed to grace and lert. 
Thdr knowledge of tinie aeems aa accarate at of the placo 
th^ aye to oeeapy in the line, and even a full-blown thiatla 
win seairce tempt them to straggle or halt until the dinner 
hour has arriTed. Not so with the large herd of homed 
beasts tiiat bring up the rear; lasy, selfish and unsocial, il 
has been a task to get them in motion, the strong always 
ready to domineer over the weak, halt in the front and f oibid 
the weak to pass them. They seem to move only in the 
fear of tiie drives whip ; though in the morning, f uD to 
repletion, they have not been driven an hour before their 
hunger and thirst seem to indicate a fast of days* duration, 
llirough all the long day their greed is never satisfied, nor 
their thirst quenched, nor is there a moment of relaxation 
ai ihe tedious and vexatioas labors of thdr drivers, although 
to an othen the march furnishes some season of relaxation 
or enjoyment. For the cow-drivers there is none. 

But fnmi the standpoint of the hunters, the vexations 
are not appiurent ; the crack of whips and loud objurgation 
are lost in the distance. Nothing of the moving panorama, 
smooth and orderly as it appears, has more attractions for 
the eye than tliat vast square column in which all colors arc 
mingled, moving here slowly and there briskly, as impelled 
by horsemen riding furiously in front and rear. 

But the picture in its grandeur, its wonderful mingling of 
colors and distinctness of detail, is forgotten in contempla- 
tion of the singular people who give it life and -uiimation. 
No other race of men with the means at their coniinuiid would 
undertake so great a journey, none save these could success- 
fully perform it, with no previous preparation, rdying 
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only on the fertility of their own inTentioa to devise the 
DMUiB to ovwoame eadi danger and difficiilty as it aroBe. 
They have undertaken to perform with donr^moring oxen a 
journey of two thousand miles. Ttie way lies over trackkss 
wastes, wide and deep rivers, ragged and lofty mountains, 
and is beset with hostile savages. Yet, whether it were a 
deep river with no tree upon its banks, a rugged defile where 
even a loose hoise eould not pass, a hill too steep for him to 
dimb, or a threatened attack of an enemy, they are always 
found ready and equal to the occasion, and always con- 
querors. May we not call them men of destiny ? The j are 
people changed in no essentia] particulars from their ances- 
tors, who have followed closely on the footsteps of the reced- 
ing savage, from the Atlantic seaboard to the great valley 
of the Mississippi. 

But while we liave been gazin*» -it tht picture in the 
vallcv, the hunters have been examii.iiig the high plain in 
the other direction. Some dark moving objects have been 
discovered m Llie distance, and all are closely watching them 
to discover what they are, for in th« atnK^phere of tlie plains 
a flock of crow? marchinfj miles awav, or a band of bufFaloes 
or Indians at ten times the distance look alike, and many 
ludicrvnis mistakes occur. But the»e are buffaloes, for 
two have stnick their heads tofrethor and are, alternately, 
pushing tacli other Iwick. The hunters mount and away in 
pursuit, and I, a p»,K^r cow -driver, must hurry back to my 
daily toil, and take a s»coldiiag from my fellow herders for 
so loni^ play i 11 truant. 

Tlie pilot, by moasurnii: the i:n>und and timing the Speed 
of the w-ijj^vxus and the walk of his horses, has determined 
the rate of e«ch« so as to euabie him to select the nooning 
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place, as nearly as the requisite grass and water can be 
had at the end of five hour^' tra\ L'l of the wagons. To-daj, 
the ground being favoriibk, litllc lime has been lost in pre- 
paring the road, so that he am i his pioneers are at the noon- 
ing place an hour in utlvaacc of the wagons, which time is 
spent in preparing convenient watering places for the ani- 
mals, and digging little wells near the bank of the Platte, 
as the teams are not unyoked, but simply turned loose from 
the wagons, a corral is not formed at noon, but the \\ .i^^ons 
are drawn up in columns, four abreast, the leadiiitj;; wagon 
of each platoon on the loft, the platoons being formed with 
that in view. This brings f riendti together at noon as well 
as at night. 

To-day an extra session of the council is being held, to 
settle a dispute that does not adiiut of delay, between a 
proprietor and a Toiin;j; nr.xn who lius undertaken to do a 
man's service on the journey for bed and board. Many 
such enn;agemcnts exist, and much interest is taken in the 
manner in which this high court, from which there is no 
appeal, will define the rights of each party in such engage- 
ments. The council was a high court in the most exalted 
sense. It was a Senate composed of the ablest and most re- 
spected fathers of the emigration. It exercised both legisla- 
tive and judicial powers, and its laws and decisions proved 
it equal and worthy of the high trust reposed in it. Its 
sessions were usually held on days when the canmoi was not 
Dimng. It first took the State of the little commonwealth 
into consideration ; revised or repealed rules defective or ob- 
solete! and enacted such others as the exigencies seemed 
to require. The commonweal being cared for, it next re- 
solved itself into a court to hear and settle private disputes 
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and grievances. The offencfer and the aggrieved ap- 
peared befm it; witneeees were «iaiiihied, and the partiei 
were heard by thenudyeB and eometimes by comisd. The 

judges being thus made fully acquainted w^ the case, 
and being in no way influenced or cramped by technicalities^ 
decided all cases according to their merits. There waa but 
little use for lawyers before this court, for no plea was en- 
tertained whicli was calculated to hinder or deftat tlie ends 
of juaticc. Many of these judges have since won honors 
in higher spheres. They have aided to • stnblish on the 
broad basis of ric^ht and universal liberty Iwo pillars of our 
great Republic in Uic Occident. Some of the young men 
who appeared before them as advocatt s have themselves sat 
upon the higliest jndiriftl tri!)unuls, commanded armies, be^n 
governors of States and taken high position in tlie Senate 
of the nation. 

It is now one o'clock ; the bugle has sounded and tlie cara- 
van has resumed its westward journey. It is in the same 
order, but the evening is far less animated than the morning 
march ; a drowsiness lias fallen apparently on man and 
beast ; teamsters drop asleep on their perches and even when 
walking by their teams, and the words of command are now 
addressed to the slowly creeping oxen in the soft tenor of 
women or the piping treble of children, while the snores of 
the teamsters make a droning acoompaniment. But a little 
incident breaks the monotony of the march. An emigrant's 
wife« whose state of health has caused Dr. Whitman to travel 
near the wagon for the day, is now taken with violent ill- 
ness. The doctor has had the wagon driven out of the line^ 
a tent pitched and a fire kindled. Many oonjectuies are 
hasarded in regard to this mysterious proceeding, and as to 
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why this lone wagon is to be left behind. And we, too^ 
must leave it» hasten to the front and note the proceedings, 
for the sun is now getting low in the west and at lengUi the 
painstaking pilot is standing ready to conduct the train 
in the circle which he has preriouslj measuxed and marked 
out, which is to fom the mvariabk fortification for the 
aight. The leading wagons follow him so nearly around (Iw 
circle that but a wagon kngfch separates than. Each . 
wagon follows in its track, the rear closing on the front, 
until its tongue and ox«chains will perfectly reach from one 
to the other, and so accurate the measure and perfect the 
practice, that the hindmost wagon of the train always pre- 
cisely closes the gateway, as each wagon is brought into 
position. It is dropped from its team (the teams being m* 
side the circle), the team unyoked and the yokes and chains 
are used to connect tiw wagon strongly with tiiat in its 
front. Within ten minutes from the time the leading wagon 
haltedi the barricade is formed, the touns unyoked and 
driven out to pasture. Every one is busy preparing fires 
of buffalo chips to cook the evening meal, pitching tents 
and otherwise preparing for the night. There are anxious 
watchers for the absent wagon, for there are many matraM 
who may be afflicted like its inmate before the journey Is 
over; and they fear the strange and startling practice of 
this Oregon doctor will be dangerous. But as the sun goes 
down the absent wagon rolls into camp, the bright, speaking 
face and cheery look of the doctor, who rides in advance, 
declare without words that all is wtll, and both mother and 
child nre comfortable. I woidd fain now and here pay a 
pa-ssing tribute to that noble and devoted man, Dr. Whit- 
man. I will obtrude no other name upon the reader, nor 
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would I his were he of our party or even living, but his 
stay with us was transient, though the good he did was per- 
manent, and he has long since died at his post. 

From the time he joined us on the Platte until he left 
US at Fort Hall, his great experience and indomitable energy 
were of priceless value to the migrating column* His con- 
stant advice, which we knew was based upon a Icnowledge 
of the road before us» was, **Travel, trwoel, tbatsl ; nothing 
else will take you to the end of your journey; nothing is 
wise that does not help you along ; nothing is good for you 
that causes a moment's delay*** His great authority as a 
physidan and complete success in the case above referred 
tOy saTcd us many prolonged and peihaps ruinous ddays 
from simOar causes, and it i^no disparagement to others 
to say that to no other individual are the emigrants of 1848 
so much indebted for the successful conclusion of their 
journey as to Dr. lifarcus Whitman* 

All able to bear arms in the party have been formed into 
three companies, and each of these into four watches; every 
third night it is the duty of one of these companies to keep 
watch and ward over the camp, and it is so arranged that 
each watch takes its turn of guard duty through the dif- 
ferent watches of the night. Those forming the first watch 
to>ni^t will be second on duty, then third and fourth, 
which brings them through all the watches of the night. 
They begin at 8 o'dodc p. n and end at 4 o'clock a. x. 

It is not yet 8 o'clock when the first watch is to be set; 
the evening meal is just over, and the corral now free from 
the intrusion of cattle or horses, groups of children are 
scattered over it. The larger are taking a game of roinps ; 
"the wee toddling things" are being taught tliat great 
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adiievemenft that distmguidiet num from the lower animals. 
Before a tent near the river a Wolin makes lively musie» 
and some youths and maidens have improvised a dance upon 
the green; in another quarter a flute gives its mellow and 
mdancholy notes to the still night air, which, as they float 
away over the quiet river, seen a lament for the past rather 
than a hope for the future. It has been a prosperous day ; 
more than twenty miles have been accomplished of the great 
journey. The encampment is a good one ; one of the causes 
that threatened much future cklay has just n removed 
hy the bkill and energy of that "good angel" of tlie emi- 
grants, Dr. Whitman, and it has lifted a load from the 
hearts of the elders. Many of these are assembled around 
the good doctor at the tent of the pilot (^vliich is his home 
for the time being), and are giving grave attention to his 
wise and energetic counsel. The care-worn pilot sits aloof, 
quiL'tIv smoking his pipe, for he knows the brave doctor is 
"strengthening his hands." 

But time passes; the watch is set for the night ; tlie council 
of old nieri has been broken up, and eacli has returned to 
his own quarter; ttie Ihite has whispered its last lament to 
the depecning night; the violin is silent, and the dancers 
have dispersed; enamored youth have whispered a tender 
"good night'* in the ear of blushing maidens, or stolen a kiss 
from the lips of some future bride — for Cupid here, as 
elsewhere, has been busy bringing together congenial hearts, 
and among these simple people he alone is consulted in form- 
ing the marriage tie. Even the doctor and the pilot have 
finished their confidential interview and have separated for 
the night* All is hushed and repose from the fatigues of 
the day, save the vigilant guard and the wakeful leader. 
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who still has cares upon his mind that forbid sleep. He 
hears the 10 o^clock relief taking post and the **aU well" 
report of the returned guard; the night deepens^ yet he 
aeeki not the needed repoee. At length a sentinel hnrriei 
to him with the welcome report that a party is approach- 
ing—as yet too far away for its character to be detenninedt 
and he instantly hurries out in the direction in which it was 
seen. This he does both from inclination and duty, for in 
times past the csmp had been unnecessarily ahmned by 
timid or inexperienced seating, causing much confusion 
and fright among^ women and children, and it had been a 
rule that all extraordinary incidents of the night diould 
be reported directly to the pilot, who akne had the anthorify 
to call ottt the military strength of the cohmm, or of so 
much of it as was in his judgment necessary to prevent a 
stampede or repel an enemy. To-night he is at no loas to 
determine that the approaching party are our missing 
hunters, and that they have met with success, and he oidy 
waits until by some further signal he can know that no ill 
has happened to them. This is not long wanting. He 
does not even await tiidr arrival, hut the last cave of the 
day being removed, and the last duty performed, he, too, 
seeks the reet that will enable him to go through the same 
routine to-morrow. But here I leave him, for my task is also 
done, and unlike his, it is to be repeated no more. 



CHAPTER XLVUI 



ox TBI rumn nr 1844 

In early days the author lived for years neighbor to Mrs. 
CathCTine S. Pringle, one of the sunriTors of the Whitmaii 
naBaocre. When he was writing the stoiy of '^Pioneer 
DaySy" in 1886^ he remenibered this and seeuied from her 
the accounts that fdlow, regarding the pains and perik of 
crossing the plains in 1844 ; the arrival at Whitman station^ 
where die was an adopted daughter, and the fearful story 
of the massacre. This wm» all so pleasantly and graphically 
told that no excuse is needed for incorporating it in a work 
that strives to picture the early time and be a narratiye of 
its striking events. I cannot hope to tell it better than this 
talented lady has done. 

Mrs. C. S. Pringle*s journal says: 

My father wu one of the restless ones who are not content to 
tcmalB in one place long at a time. Late la ttie fall of 188B w ead- 

grated from Ohio to Missouri. Our first lialting place was on Green 
River, but the next year we took a fnrm in Platte County. J!e 
engaged in farming and blacksmithing, and bad a wide reputation 
tm Ingenuity. Anything they needed« made or mended, fongbt bis 
shop. In 1843, Dr. Whitman came to Missouri. The healthful cUmatS 
induced my mother to favor moving to Oregon. Imniifrration was 
the theme ail winter, and we decided to start for Oregon. Late in 1B43 
father sold his property and moved near St Joseph, and in April, 
1844p we started aerosB the plaina. Tlie ilrsk encampments weie a gieat 
pleasure to us children. We were five girls and two boys, ranging 
from the girl baby to be bom oa the way to the oldest bqy> hardly 
old enough to be any help. 
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We waited aefcval days At the Hinonri River* Manj Mends earn 

that far to see the emigrants start on their lotig ^aantj, and there 
was much sadness at the parting, and a sorrowful company crossed 
the Missouri that bright spring morning. The motion of the wagon 
made vs all rfdc* and It was wedcs bef ote we got used to die sead^ 
BMitlaB. Rain eame down and required ns to tie down the wagon 
COTcr-;, nnd increased our sickness by confining the air we breathed. 

Our cattle recrossed In the night and went baclc to their winter 
quarters. This caused delay in recovering them and a wcaiy. forced 
mardi to rejoin the train. This was divided into oompaniea, and we 
were in that commanded by William Shaw. Soon after starting 
Indians raided our camp one night and drove off a number of cattle. 
They were pursued^ but never recovered. 

Soon everything %vent smooth and oar train made steady faeadwaj* 
The weather was fine and we enjoyed the journey pleasantly. Theta 
were se%'eral musical instnimrnts nmong the emigrnnts. ind these 
sounded clearly on the evening air when camp was mode and merry 
talk and laughter resounded from almost every camp-fire. 



ivcmra or nukm 

We had one wagon, two steady yoke of old cattle, and several of 
young and not wdM>r(riKn ones. Father wm no ok driver* and had 

trouble with these until one day he called on Captain Shaw for 
assistance. It was furnishprl hy the good cnptnin pelting the refrac> 
tory steers with stones until Uiey were glad to come to terms. 

Reaching the buffalo country, our father would get some one to 
drive his team and start on the inint, for he was enthusiastic in his 
love of «!!!rh sport. He not only Idlled the great bison, but often 
brought home on his shoulder tlie timid antelope that had fallen at 
his unerring aim, and that are not often shot by ordinary maricsmsB. 
Soon after crossing South Platte the nnwiddy oxen ran on a bank 
and overturned the wagon, grratly injuring our mottier. fflie lay long 
insensible in the tent put up for the nroasion. 

August 1st we nooned in a beautitul grove on the north side of the 
Platte. We had by this time got used to dfanbing In and out of the 
wagon when In motion. When perfonnfaig ttds feat that •ftemoon 
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my dress mupht on an axle helve and I thrown undfr the whetoh 
wheel* which passed over and badly cruslicd my limb before father 
oonld 'atop the team. He pidnd me up and law the extent of the 
iajmj when the injuicd limb hung dangling In 1im ahr. 

THE FAxnm mmro om the v&aran 

In a broken voice he exclaimed: **Mj dear child, your leg i^ broken 
all to pieoear The newa aoon apread along the train and • halt waa 
called. A suigcon waa found and fhe limb aet; then we pudwd on 

thp ?nmc niplit to f aramie, where we arrived soon after dark This 
accident coiitincd me to the wapon the renin indcr of the loog journey. 

After Ivarauiie we entered the great American desert, which was 
bard on tiie teams. Skkaesa became oonunon. Father and the boys 
were all sick, an ] .^e were dependent for a driver on fhe Dutch doctor 
who set my leg. He offered his services and was employed, but 
though an excellent surgeon, be knew little about driving oxen. Some 
of fhem often had to rise from tlwlr sick iMds to wade stieama and 
get the oxen safely across. One day four buffalo ran between our 

wntron nnd thr nnc l>ehind, T}inn[rh fcrVilr, fnthrr ^r!7rr) hi«; pun and 
gave diase to tlicni. This imprudent act prostrated iiim again, and it 
aoon liecame apparent that his days were numbered. He was fully 
conadoua of the fact, but could not be reconcil e d to the thought of 
leaving Ida Inrge and helpless family in «neh precarious dicnmstsnoea. 
The evenlnff before hfs death we crossed Green River and camped 
on the bank. Looking where I lay helpless, he sold: "Poor child 1 , 
What win become of you!^ Captain Shaw found Um weeping bitp 
terly. He said his last hour had com^ Wd his heart was filled with 
ang:uish for his family. His wife was HI, the children small, and 
one likely to be a cripple. They had no relatives near, and a long 
joutney lay bef<ne ttetn. In jrfteoua tonea he begged flie Cq»t^ to 
take charge of them and aee them throuf^ TMa he stoutly promised. 
Father was buried thr next day on the banks of Green River. His 
coffin was made of two troughs dug out of the body of a tree, hut 
nest year emigrants found his bleaching boneii, as the Indians had 
disinterred the remains. 

We hired a young man to drivei aa mother was afraid to trust the 
doctor, hut the kind-hearted German would not leave her, and de- 
clared his intention to see her safe in the Willamette. At Fort 
Bridger the stream was full of and we made ncta of wagon aheeta 
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to catch them. 1 liat pvcnTnr the new driver told mother he would 
hunt for game if &he would let him u&e the gun. He took it, and 



«« aew WW him again. He made for the train in adranoe, where 
he had « nnelheart We fonnd the gan vaittng evr anffBl «t 
Whitman**. Then we got along ai heat we could wiQi the doetor'e 



Mother planned to get to Whitman's and winter there, but she was 
rapidly failing nader her MHmnra. The tif^ and moraliige were vesy 
cold, end the tioek eold from the exposure nnetoldablf . Wi& canp 
fever and a sore mouth, she fought hravely against fate for the sake 
of her children, hut she was taken delirious poon after reaching Fort 
Bridger, and was bed-fast. Travelling in this condition over a road 
dottded with dust, she suffered hitensdy. She talked of her husband, 
addressing him as though present, beseeching him in piteous tones to 
relieve her sufferings, rmtil nt Inst she heesme unconscious. Her babe 
was cared for by the women of the train. Those kind-hearted women 
would aleo coom in at night and wash the dust from ttie mother'e faee 
and etiierwiee make her eomtorlahle. We tnTdied a rough road tiie 
day she died, and she moaned fearfully all the time. At night one of 
the women came in as usual, but she made no reply to questions, so 
she thought her asleep, and washed her face, then took her band and 
dlKormd tt» pulae wae neaity gone. Site lived hut a tew momenta^ 
and her last words w«M^*YNi,Hciii7l If yoo only knew bow we have 

suffered.** The tent was set up. the corpse laid out, and next morning 
we took tiie last look at our mothers face. The grave was near the 
road; willow brush was laid in the bottom and covered the body, the 
earth filled in— then the train moved on. 

Her name was cut on a head-board, and fliat was all that could be 
done. So in twenty-six days wr beeanw orphan^ Seven children of 
US, the oldest fourteen and the yotmgest a babe. A few days before . 
her deaU^ finding heiadf in poascision of her faculties and fully 
aware of the coodng endU the had taken an affSeeUonate Ikiewdl of her 
children and charged the doctor to talce care of us. She made the 
$nme rec[ue«:t of Captain Shaw. The bahy wa;; taken by a womsn In 
the train, and all were literally adopted by the company. No one 
tiiere but waa ree4y to do nt any possible favor. This was especially 
true of Captain Shaw and Ma wife. Tbdr k ind n eai wOl ever be 
dwrished in gralefU remei^iranee by us aU. Our parent* eould 
not hrtvf heen more wlicitous or csrrfuL When our flour srave out 
they gave us bread as long as thry had a^y, actually dividing their 
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last loaf. To this day Uncle Billy and Aunt Sally, as we call 
them, regard ns wftti the affection of parents. Blessings on his 

At AmJm River they lay by to make our wagon into a cart, ai our 
team was wcRrinpr otit. Into this wn? lonfled what was necessary. 
Some things were sold and some left on the plains. The last of Sep- 
tonber m arrived at Grande Ronde^ where one of my sister's dothtt 
caught ttt, and she would have burned to death only that the German 
doctor, at the cost of burning his hands, saved her. One night the 
c;ij)(jtin he?trd a child crying, and found my little sister had got out 
of the wagon and was perishing, in the freezing air, for the nights 
were very cold. We had been out of flour and living on meat atone^ 
•0 a few were SL-nt iti advance to get supplies from Dr. WhitmaA 
RHf! ret\irn til US Having SO light a load we could travel faster than 
the other teams, and went on with Captain Shaw and the advance. 
Through the Blue Mountains cattle were giving out and left lying in 
the road. We made but a few mike a day. We were In the eonntzy 
of "Dr. WJiitman's Indians," as they called themselves. They were 
returning from buffalo hunting and frequented our rnmps. They were 
loud in praise of the missionaries and anxious to assist US. Often 
th^ wooM drive up aome bent that bad been left bddnd aa given 
oot and return It to it* owner. 

One day when we were making a Rre of wet wood Francis thought 
to help the matter by holding his powder horn over a small b1n?-p Of 
course tlie powder-horn exploded, and Uie wonder was lie wa^ left 
alivc^ He ran to a creek near by and battied hie hands and f ace» and 
eeme back deitltnte of winkers and eyebrows, and his face was black- 
ened beyond recognition. Such were the Inddentf and dangerous and 
humorous features of the journey. 

We reached Umatilla October 15th, and lay by while Captain Shaw 
went on to Whitman*s station to see if the doctor would take care 
of ttS^ if only until he could become located in the Willamette. We 
purchased of the Indians the first potatoes we had eaten since we 
started on our long and sad journey. October 17th we started for our 
destination, leaving tlie baby very riclc, with doubts of Its recovery^ 
Mrs. Shaw took an afTectlonate leave of us all, and stood lookfaig 
after as as kng as we wars In dght. Speaking of it in later years,, 
she saifl <:he never saw a more pitifi;] sight than that cartful Of 
orphans going to find a home among strangers. 

We reached the station in the forenoon. For weeks this place had 
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been a subject for our talk by day and formed our liremns at night. 
We expected to see log houses, occupied by Indians and such people 
•a we bad teen about fbe focta. lortead we aaw a large wUte hooM 
naraottnded with palisades. A short distance from the doclOf''a dwdl- 
ing w«<5 another larpe nrloKp house, built by Mr Gray, hut now used 
by immigrants in tlie winter, and for a granary in the summer. It 
waa aitnated near the miU pond* and the giUt mill waa mil far 
ItaBA it 

Between the two houses were the blaclismith shop and the corral, 
enclosft! with slaiis set up endways. The garden Iny between the 
mill and Uic house, and a large Aeid was on the opposite side. A 
good-«iBed ditch paaaed in front of the houae* oooDecting with the 
mOl pond, Intetaeetlng other dltehea all anmnd the f amit for the 
imipoaa of Irrigating the land. 

"VVe drove up and halted near this ditch. Captain Shaw was in 
the lioutie conversing with Mrs. Whitman. Glancing through the 
window, he saw us, and turning to her said: "Your children have 
come; wOl yon go out and see theoiP He then came out and told 
tl^ lK>ys to "Help the girls out and get their bonnets.** Alas! it was 
easy tn talk of bonnets, hut not to find them? But one or two were 
finally di&cuvereU by the time Mrs. Wliitman liad come out. Here was 
n aeene for an artist to deseribel Porcoiost stood the littte cart* witb 
the tired oxen that bad been vagrefced lying near it Sitting In the 
front end of the cart was John, weeptnp bitterly; on the opposite side 
stood Francis, his arms on the wheel and his heatl resting on his arms, 
sobbing aloud; on the near side the little g^rls were huddled together, 
bareheaded and batefsoted, leeldng at the boys and then at the booaeb 
dreading ^ve knew not what. By the oxen StOOd the good GemiaD 
doctor, with hia whip in his hand, regarding tike seene with snp prea i ed 



Thus Mrs. Wliitman found US. She was a large, well-formed 
woawn» fair cenplcadoBed; witti bcnntlfal anfanra hair, ooae rathw 
large, and large gray cyeS> She bad on a dark calico dress and ging- 
ham sunlmnnet. We thonsrht as we «;»'vly looked at I>er that she was 
the prettiest «x>man we had ever M.vn. She spoke kindly to us as 
•he cene up, but Uke frightened things we ran bcUad tte cart, peep- 
ing shyly arowd at her. She then eddreseed tte boya, asking iriqr 
they wept, adding: To^^r lx>y.<, no wonder you weepT She then 
began tt> arr4U»gr things .ss we threw them out. at the same time COO- 
verslng wUh an Indian wouaan sitting on the ground near by. 



enK>tif>n. 
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A little girl about seven years old soon came and stood regarding nt 

•with n ttmiH look. This was little Helen Mar Meek, nnd though n half- 
breed, she looked very pretty to us in ber green dress and white 
apron and neat sunbonnet. 

Having ARMiged everything In compact form. Mil. WMtoiMi 
dlneted the doctor and the boys where to carry them, and told Hden 

to show the little girls the way to the house. Seeing my lameness, 
she Idndly took me by the hand and my little sister by tl»e other hand, 
and thus led us in. As we reached the steps, Captain Shaw asked 
If the had cfaHdien of her own. Pointing to a grave at Vbe foot of 
the liill* not far off, ahe «aldx "All the child I ever had sleepo yonder." 
She nclded thnt it was a great pleasure to her that she could see the 
grave from \h>- door. Tlte doctor and boys having deposited ttie 
things as directed, went over to the mansion. As we entered the 
home we saw a gfriabont nine yean old washfaig dishes. Mvs.Wlittmaa 
spoke cheerfully to her and said: "Well, Mary Ann, how do you think 
you will like all these sisters?" Seated in her arm-chair, she plneed 
the youngest on her lap, and calling us round her, asked our names, 
about our parents, and the baby, often exclaiming as we told oar 
artless story, **Poor diildmir 

Dr. Whitman came in from the mill and Stood in the door, looking 
as though surprised nt the large addition so suddenly made to the 
family. We were a sight calculated to excite surprise, dirty and 
sonbnmed until we looked more Uite Indians than white ddldien. 
Added to HUB, John had cropped oar hair so that it hung In nnevea 
locks and added to our uncouth appearance. Seeing her husband 
standing there, Jlrs. Whitman said, with n Imgh: "Come in, doctor, 
and see your children." He sat down and tried to take little Louisa 
in Ms arms, but she t«n screaming to me, much to the diseomfltore 
of the doctor and amusement of his wife. She then related to Um 
what we had told her in reference to the baby, and expressed her featS 
lest it should die, saying it was tlic baby she wanted most of all. 

Our mother had asked that we might not be separated, so Captain 
Shaw now urged the doctor to take charge of us alL He feared 
the Board night object, as he was sent a miasiooary to the Indians. 
The efiptfiin arfrned thnt n missionary's duty WR.«i to do gOOd, kiu) we 
certainly were objects wortliy of missionary charity. He was finally 
persuaded to keep us all until spring. His wife did not readily consent, 
hut he told her he wanted boys as wdl as she girls. Finding tiie bogn 
willing to stay, he auide a written agrsement with Captain Shaw timt 
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hf wonld take ohnrpe of thrm. Before Captain Shaw rcarhpd the 
▼alky, Dr. Whitaiau overtook him and told him be waa pleaaed with 
the children and be need ghre bfrntdf no further care WBCxrofaig 
tton. Hie babj'wai bto ng h * ov<Br In • few dayi. It wai voj aid^ 
bat under Mn. Whitman's JadSdoui care waa soon tcttored to health. 
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nnHAN TBOUBUfl — 1845-48 

What we have teen in the officul caieer <^ Elijah White» 
eob-BidMii agent, diowi that the glunour loon wore off 
from Indian life, for as soon as the misnonarics were located 
the eupidity of tiie natives beeame dironie; few of them 
weie eapaUe of troe religious aentunent, much km of true 
rdigiou life. It waa uiekm to expect that lavagm could 
beocmie CSiristianised at once, or that they could soon adopt 
civilised usages and become prosperous famwte. Some oi 
them did ma1» advance, but the majority remained in brutal 
savagery. Whitman and Spaulding strove hard and con- 
tinually to teach them religious truths, to practise civilized 
life, and to introduce agriculture. Indeed, there were some 
who made advancement, grew crops and commenced to 
have home comforis, but the savage instinct predominated 
whenever there was failure to meet their claims and accord 
them undeserved favors. Time and again trouble with the 
Cayuses and Nez Perces was tided over. When Whitman 
came they made him a present of some horses, of which they 
had thousands, and waited yrtir after year for him to make 
them presents in return, but he never understood the tradi- 
tional value of an Indian gift. In some crisis that dc- 
curred, about 1842, he learned — much to his surprise — 
that they considered liim in their debt since 1836, and then 
gave them a cow for every horse he had received. Cheerful 
by nature, free in his ways and kindly, earnest in his desire 
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to benefit this people, he dernted hia life to them in Tain; 
built mXUt introduced cattle and was their physician, as 
wdl as leligious teacher and fast friend. Yet they were 
never aUe to appreciate the sacrifice he made in their behalf. 

Mr. Spaulding was earnest enough and had seal to all 
intent, but it was leal without discretion, and he owed mudi 
to the superior qualities of his wife, who cominanded thdr 
respect far more than he was able. The Nes Perots were 
not so savage as the Cajuses, and were capable of far more 
appreciation, jet they made trouble and gave cause for fear, 
for there was an element among them not easy to oontroL 
When Whftman went East, in October, 184A, all things 
semed to be peaceful ; he left in his place Dr. G&get, who 
was a man to c(Mnmand confidence and respect, but jealousy 
arose because of the immigration that came the same year 
with Dr. Elijah White, and the fear that more would come 
and drive them from their homes. What communication they 
had with the Iroquois, and Indians who had returned from 
the East, after attcndliicr school, taught them that every- 
where the whites came thej encroached on the Indians, took 
away their lands, and that the natives invariably died off at 
the approach of thu wliit* n in. Prohahlv, the best boon 
the mission brought was Ihe llouriii^ mill, but evil-muuled 
ones burned down the mill and threatened worse. Mrs. 
Whitman was insulted and her life endangered, so that she 
left Waiilatpu and went to The Dalles, ai? did Dr. Geiger 
and Mr. Littlejohn, so the mission was left until the Indian 
agent came and with others made peaceful arrangements 
with Cayuses and Nez Percys. One of the most savage of 
the chiefs broke into the house at night and would have vio- 
lated Mrs. Whitman, only that a white man slept near by. 
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who appeared on the scene, armed, to protect her. It is just 
to say that his act was so despicable in the sight of his peo- 
ple that he was held in disgrace and left the \ncinitv, never 
to return. Thus, one contingency ai'tir MnothiT came and 
was met, the good offices of Dr. McLoughhn aiding peace, 
and the active efforts of Agent McKinlay, at Fort Walla 
Walla, being always at command. Manv incidents occurred 
to warn tliein; Dr. McLoughlin told Wiiituian he was over a 
smouldering volcano that might at any time become de- 
stnictive — but lie could not believe there was actual danger. 

Peu Peu Mox Mox was a gr< il cliief of the Walla Wallas, 
and seems to have been a man of character. His son Elijah 
was a mission convert nu! iniu li appreciated, but he was not 
altogether reliable or c ntir- ly honest. The old chief and liis 
son went witli a party of Spokanes, Cayuses and Walla 
Wallas, who took their furs and a band of horses to Cali- 
fornia to trade for cattle. It was a long journey, almost a 
thousand miles, and pnuiuaed to be successful, but some- 
whece, when they were hunting elk in the mountaim, they 
came acroes Indian robbers who were driving away stolen 
horses. They had a fight and captured twenty-two of the 
stolen animals. When they drove these to California the 
original owners claimed tliem. This caused trouble and was 
not according to Indian logic or custom. An American 
claiming a mule that was in this band, Elijah loaded his 
rifle and then told him significantly to take the mule if he 
wanted to. The next Sunday some of the Indians attended 
dmrdi at Sutter's Fort^ and after servicCf when in the house 
there, the man who claimed the mule, and others, abused the 
Indians awhile, calling them dogs, thiem, etc. ; the owner 
of the mule told Elijah: **You were going to kill me yester- 
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day; nim yoa miut dief As he leveUed his piitd, Elijali, 
dropping on his knees, said: ''Lei me pray firstP* and in 
that attitude was shot dead. The Indians daimed that thej 
had captured the animals at the risk of their Hves from the 
deadly oiemies of the people there, and thmf ore had rights 
above the mere question of law. The Spaniards vainly 
offered ten cows, then fif teen« to redeem the horses. They 
told Agent White that the rest escaped with their lives and 
all the henfa they had bought and paid for behind them; 
that the man who killed Elijah was an American and they 
thought thcj ought to take revenge on all Americans. Ellis» 
the chief, came to the Willamette to confer with Whiter tell- 
ing him that all the tribes allied talked of raising 2,000 men 
and going to CaUfomia to make a general slaugjbter. 

Bancroft's history sajs that tiie truth of the story, as 
told in California, was, that Elijah was quarrelsome^ '*and 
met his death in a quarrel he himself provoked.** Elijah 
being a convert, it was posriUe that the In^ans made up a 
story based on his standing witii the mission, and put their 
own phase on the matter. Tl» effect was unfortunate, for 
Whitman was afraid they would murder the whites. EUis 
made a great story to White, who resorted to a policy of 
friendliness; showed Ellis all the attention possible and got 
others to do the same; then he made abundant promises as 
to wliat he would do if the Indians would remain at peace ; 
promises that were extravagant, and sent Ellis off home to 
make pt^ace ; but the promises were never kept ; the same fall 
Agent White was on his \\ !iv to the States, overland, and 
that was the last of his official action in Oregon. 

Pcu Peu Mox Mox did go to ("alil'urnia in 1846, with 
fortjf warriors, to demand satihl action for the killing of his 
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Bon; hii amval time caiiicd wniie excitcmentf so fhat wS&- 
tary were aent to protect settlen. At that time Coaunodore 
Stockton WAS in commaiid and Franont was there. In the 
end the chief forgot his revenge and offered their ser vices to 
Vmnmki to fight Mexicans in California. The Ameiicans 
vere in possession and he adapted himself to circumstances. 
He was said to have formed a high opinion of American 
▼alor from his association with them there, and told his peo- 
ple on his return that Americans were not all cowardly, as 
those in Oregon. 

When Gray was at Whitman's he struck an Lidian lad 
for some offence. The laiPs uncle was Tiloukaikt, an ill- 
tempered chief. For this act of Gray's tins chief strode 
Whitman, knoclMd his hat off and puHed his nose; all of 
which was borne in meeknen, because he taught such meek- 
ness and believed that by patience and forbearance he could 
overcome their sarage natures. Anotiier time, he remon- 
strated because they let their horses into his field and dam- 
aged his growing grain. Hien they covered him with mud, 
offered him personal insults, snapped a gun at hinit and 
threatened to pull down his house; even strock at him with 
an axe, that he avoided. Two missionaries who were coming 
from the Sandwkh Xslands were fortunately deterred when 
tli^ heard of this, for tliL v supposed the musion would be 
absoidoned, but Whitman^-'Strong and brave and with iron 
will to do and to suffer — believed he was doing God's work 
and continued it. MeLougUin was his trae friend, and 
knowing Indian diameter well, he advised him to leave the 
^ mission and abandon the unkind Cayuses ; assuring him they 
would soon realiie what he was worth to them, repent of 
their iU-usage, and b^ him to return. But he bore all wiUi 
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a courage greater than that wliich mci'ts the sliock of h&t- 
tle; for if he liad been a coward he would never have con- 
tinued. Wlicn Agent Pambrun was at Fort Walla Walla 
he had surros'^ful! V taken Whitman's part and protected 
him, but Pambrun died; then Arr}iibald McKinlay ruled at 
the fort, and he was also a friend. At the time these acts 
occurred McKinlay had bargained with the Cayuses for 
horses to take the Red River immigrants to The Dalles, but 
when they brought them, he said he would have nothing to 
do with people who treated Whitman, his friend, so ill. 
This impressed them, and on his insistence Tilaukaikt and 
others who were guilty went and begged Whitman's par- 
don. On such occasions they would weep over their acts and 
denounce themselves like a parcel of children, to again re- 
peat the conduct at the first opportunity. 

At Lapwai, the Nes Perc& pulled down the mill, threat- 
ened Spaulding wi& a gun, and Insultuig and abusive 
to Mrs. Spaulding, who was a most adminble woman. The 
Nez Pero£s were <tf a higher nature than the Cayuses, but 
emy year, up to 184S, such things occurred. They 
daimed the mill to be thdrs because on thdr ground; they 
forbid to cultivate land and were begging all the time and 
' complaining because the missions did not make them rich; 
saying that Mr. Parker promised tiiem everytiiing, if they 
leoeiTed missionaries; and the prmnisca made never had been 
perform e d. The Indians were most of them bom liars,, 
and many of them were as naturally thieves. It was at such 
a time, when they knew that the Indians had ill'used the 
patient missionaries, and that their presence could only 
cause barm, that Vicar-General Blanchet came to plant his 
mission among the Cayuses, intmding to take advantage of 
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existing complications to foroe the Presbyterians to leave 
the field. If it had been trade rivalry, it might have been 
pennisnble — or at least legal; but following the teachings 
of Christy and the examples set in His life, there was abim-* 
dant loom for them to work iiif and tribes to work witb^ that 
wouM not interfere with ilie efforts of the long suffering 
Whitman. There was no lie Ihoee Indians could invent they 
would not tell, and no mischief they could do that would not 
have been sport. To start another mission was to divide the 
Indians on religious questions and cause all the trouble tiiat 
was posnble. 

The Indians claimed that they were to be paid for their 
lands every year, and that ships were to come loaded with 
goods for their use. It is possible that Mr. Parker had in 
view that, when the question of title should be settled with 
England, the government would purchase the Indian title^ 
and he may have said something to that effect ; and that the 
govemment would always consido' their interests, but they 
were capable to take his words for much more than he meant 
and to assert them to mean whatever they chose. McIiOugh-' 
lin had learned Indian diaracter well, and knew better than 
to promise anything blindly. At Fort Walla Walk they 
had learned tiiat the Indians were capable of treachery. 
Once on a time, they seized and bound Pambrun and threat- 
ened him until he had to agree to pay higher prices for furs. 
This was done by the head chiefs, but Pambnm povsued a 
policy of favoring and building up inferior chiefs who then 
supplanted the others. At another time McKinlay was 
threatened by them, and seizing a keg of gunpowder, he 
stove in the head and stood over it with a flint and steel ready 
to blow ail up. This suppressed them. It is true that the 
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Hudson's Bay Cmnpany managed them well, but it was by 
vigilance and authority and a thorough domination over 
than. The Northwest Fur Company before that had 
trouble all the time, and it was the excellent management 
and caution of the Hudsim's Bay Company that maintained 
peace, yet it was with occasional conflict. 

As the years passed, and the natives saw the umnigraticMis 
increase eadi year, they felt that the tide must sweep them 
away if continued. They became aggressive and thievish; 
the worst and most dangerous part of the route, by 1846, 
came to be the journey down the Columbia from the Glue 
Mountains to The Dalles. It was a common jest with immi^ 
grants, that their worst troubles commenced when they got 
among '^Mission Indians.** Whitman had to warn immt* 
giants, as they passed, to take no chances, but watch'their 
property. He told tiiem any indBsorcftimi 9i theirs might 
cause an Indian war. In the faD of 1847 many families 
idio thought they were safe, as tiiey had readied Oregon, 
were robbed of what thej had brought so far; four families 
lost everything they had in the world ; even the clothing was 
taken and women and children left naked, while the men 
were looking for cattle tliMt had btxn stolen. They had 
concealed a bolt of cotton clotli and made wrappers of this, 
when John 1.. Ross's ctMupany came hv ;uid gave thera 
blankets. There was battle and bloodshed at The Dalles, 
when immigrants wl^o were roWxxl seizeii som*. Indian horses 
to hold OA rvprij^il. A Mr. Slupard w.u* kil1»^l and two 
others wound^nl; the ludimis liad also killed anii .\ oiinded. 

There was a large immigration in 1847, and w itli it came 
the measlos, with a virulent form of tvphoid. tlmt was fatal 
in many instance:». As the Indians hung axxHind the immi- 
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grant wagons, or perhaps stob things th«y oould lay their 
hands on^ some of them caught the contagion and the re- 
sult was that pestilence swept through the Indian country. 
This brings us down to the terrible tragedy that resulted in 
the Cayuse war and brealcing up of the various missions in 
the upper country. Sound judgment and good manage* 
ment on the part of the goTemmoit of the United States, 
by the appointment of judicious men to control the Indians 
and a just policy for proTufing reserrations and for the 
purchase of their lands, could have prevented much of out- 
rage, as wdl as have averted war. The Indians thought 
the Americans had no power hack of them, and never wanted 
to recognize thdr rights or to pay for their lands. If we 
will look at matters from the aboriginal standpoint, we must 
concede that they had cause for suspicion, and cannot well 
wonder that when disease was sweeping them f rom the f ace 
of the earth they lost confidence in the teachings of Chris- 
tianity and their savage natures were roused to the utmost. 



CHAPTEB L 

HOICB UFX AT WHITKAN*! 

Continuing her story, Mrs. Pringle went on to give a pic- 
ture of the three years of home life with Dr. and Mn. Whit* 
man, from 1844 to 1847, a delightful picture of a Christian 
househfdd, goremed by laws of love to God and charity for 
man. The mission seemed to be a refuge for oiphan chil- 
dren of every class, end for all who were in need, even for 
that wretch Jo Lewis, who was detested, but tolerated be- 
cause he was supposed to be human, and repaid this Idnd- 
ness by inducing the Cayuses, by his falsehoods, to do the 
murder. 

Our faithful friend, the German dtx^tor, left li"; nt Inst, safe in the 
motherly care of Mrs. Whitman. Well had tic kepi his promise to 
our dying mother. 

For a week or two tlx hotise at Wslilatptt was full of company. 
Having no hflp, Mrs. "\\ hitman was too much enpaged in household 
affairs to pay any attention to us. Very lonely did that large boose 
ieoD to me doriaf thst timei Bebig a cripple, I wm net able to Jofai 
the other children in their peatimes, and they were too hasj enjoying 
themselves to attend to nie. Seated by the cradle, I plied my needle 
fit «impl<» sewing. I saw my brothers only at meal-time. Mrs. ^VTl^t- 
man came occasionally to bring the t>aby her milk. 1 tiiougtit I could 
wnrer be happy wheie eterytUng wns so strange* nnd shed many tenis 
in eoUtttde. I beeanie w timid to cry if eddiened by tiie doctor 

or any one 

School commenced soon after our arrival, and most of the children 
attended. In eovm of Hme Uie company left the honaei bdp was 
hired to do tlx boweworlc, and Mrs. Whitman, having more time to 
hendf, paid more to os. Gathering os aronnd her In Oe evenings 
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'•he unused us with anecdotes, distributing pieces of esUoo and show- 
fnp IIS how to mnkp patctiwork Rnd rag dolls, convpr«??n|f ulth us In 
a kind aod familiar way. On one of these occasions she gave each 
of at • string of beads to wear* with the mulentaadiiig that vaj one 
who fasd to bo voptovod for <ioliig wnof mist relufu tbs beads to hav. 
We had been long without restraint, so that we had become quite 
unruly and dificult to manage. They were strict disciplinarians, and 
held the reins with steady hands. Any deviation from the rules met 
tritii instant and severe chastisenwnt Every effort to merit their 
appraval was TCwarded wUh SBBilei. WbHa we were hdd nnder strict 
snbifrtion, every »"f!"ort was made to render us comfortable and happy 
and to win our love and confidence. Mrs. Whitman was particularly 
adapted to raising children, having the art of uniting instruction and 
pleasoie. Siie was a Une sfaiger. I liave oefer knowo 9Uf one who 
excelled her in this raapact She soon conrnimrrd teaching «a voeal 
music. Refined and accomplished herself, she exercised over our rude 
natures that Influence that refines and beautifies a home. We soon 
formed a warm attadunent for her, and fdt into the praetiee of 
calling her and Dr. Whitman mother and father, as the other chOdrCtt 
did, Rnd continued it whife they lived. They were carrful to hnve us 
remember our parents, and would speak of them with affection and 
respect ben necessary to administer punishment, she would set 
oar fault before ns and her own responsibility, and show that aU 
was done for our own good, and would aak wliat we thonglit onr 
parents would wish her to do. 

Dr. Wliitman's family, before we came, consisted of hiui&clf and 
wlf^ Perrin P. Whttman, Iris nephew, who came out with him in 1843, 
iriien fonrteen jrcars oidt Bfary Ann Dridger, nhia years oldi Hden 
Mar Meek, .seven years old, who had been raised from Infancy by 
Mrs. Whitman, and David M. Corter, se%'en yenrs old. This boy's 
father was a Spaniard, his mother a Wuila Walia Indian. Becoming 
tired of tlie infant, die east it into a hole to perish. His grandmother 
feSCoed him and took him to Mrs. Whitman, naked, except a small 
piece of skin tied over his >lnni](l(r- W'v wrrr in the schoolroom 
from Monday morning until Saturday noon. The afternoon was a 
lioliday. If tlie weather was pleasant, the preparations for the Sab- 
batb liclng oompleted, Mrs. Whitman took us out for a ramble oter 
tiie hlUs. In inclement weather we were provided amusement in the 
bouse; the dcxtor believed in young folks having plenty of exercise. 
The Sabbath was always strictly observed, yet made so pleasant that 
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we hailed its dawn with delight Every prepaimtloo WM made tlw 

day before, and perfect stillness pervaded the hons*' Rt^bath morn- 
ing. In the winter season a Bible class met on Saturday night. All 
the family attended, and no effort was ifVnA to nuke it laitmMag, 
A subject was given us to prove from the Bible, and Hn. Wfaitmen 
saw that each child had a proof to bring in. They were commented 
on, a chapter was read, each one reading a verse and giving their 
thoughts on it These exercises closed by singing some Bible hymn. 
SaUMtii morning we were leminded of tiw day and all kept ttilL 
Bedb nt with a book, and fhow too small to read were handed 
pirtTiTT*;. Aftrr brrnkfnst wp prf'pfirpd for Sunday srhool, that met 
at 11 o'clock, while the doctor held his service with the natives. Bach 
got seven verses, one being learned every morning during the wetk* 
TUa waa an Inlenstiag hour apcnt together, eqpedallj when the doctor 
could apand aaaae moments with na. At S p. m. we met for the r^inlar 
afternoon service, when Dr. Whitmnn read a sermon, He was not 
a preaclier, but a physician. We bad to iind tlte text after the service 
vaa over and tepnt It to Urn. The evening was spent In leaAn^ 
TCdtiBf the commandments, etc 

One fvrninp: in thr week ^Irs. Whifmnn •^•nuld rollfct the young 
around her, holding a prayer meeting with them and conversing on 
religious subjects. The first Monday night in each month a meeting 
waa hdd hi bdialf of nlaaiona, and Hondajr after Kew Teal's waa 
observed as a fast day The housework was hired done in winter* 
so the children could follow their studies without hindrance; Mrs. 
Whitman imd the girls did the work in the summer. Each of us bad 
her aOoted toA and waa expected to promptly do her duty. At 11 «a 
bathed in the river) dhmer was aored at It. When the work was done 

we nil sat in a large room nt our se^virp, save one nf us, who read 
aloud to the rest. Supper was at 5 o'clock, and after that was over 
time until retiring for the nigiit was devoted to recreation. In tiie 
•ptinf the eveahigt wete gptsA in tiia garden pntttng hi aeedsi other* 
wise we did as we pleased. Sometimes the boys would bring horsea 
for us to ride; at times we would go with the doctor to visit the 
lodges, where Indians were sick. Mrs. Whitman was always with us 
in all these occupations, adding to our enjoyment Site was very 
fond of flowersb and we assisted in taking eara of her flower garden 
eadh aeaaon. Onr time flowed on in one uninterrupted stream of 
pleasure; we wcr^ kept oonstnntlv gaining knowledge, and from 
morning until night our adopted parents laiiored to proaoto our 
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happiness. The family was larger in the winter. From twenty to 
twenty-flve, including children, sat around the table at meals. Besides 
tlie adopted children, there were others who came to attend the mis- 
don fdiooL Svnuners the doctor was gone most of the time, so there 
was OB^ Mn. WUtmon ond Vtm ddUhcn. Mr. Sp«ildlB|^s danghter 
attended school with us. She eamo on hondiad^ in dioife of an 
Indian woman, mil(><;. 

The manner of living was simple. In winter we had beef, and in 
fmu ner mutton and fish. Porfc seldom came on the table. Dr. WU^ 
man ignored fine flour, and wheat flour and com meal were used 
unbolted. Ten nnd coffee Came to the table only nn rare occnsions. 
This was a matter of economy, as delicacies were not easy tn get In 
the country at that time. There was an abundance of wild fruit to be 
pmchaaed of flie natt^ei; • good garden tuppUcd plenty of vege- 
tables. Cake and pastry only iveio Wtm on bfllidafi. Milk, butter 
and chef were in full supplyf and thnt yon have our mode of living 
at WaiUatpu. 

Some may ask how the washing for so large a family was managed. 
Aa early aa 4 o*dodr all faanda mm musteied for wrnic in ttio 
kttcfaen, Mrs. Whitman at the head. Tubs and barrels were put in 
use, and n\\ the fmplpments needMl wer»* at hand. 'J fie boys, with 
long aprons tied around ttiem, brought Ute water and did the pound- 
faig^ irfrfte the wmen rubbed the dothet. Jokea irave current and 
aU were In good hnnor. By acfaool thne (9 c^dodi) flie dotiies were 
on the line. It fdl to the lot of nyadf and hroUwr to get bicakfoft 

on wash days. 

Owing to the location and the evaporation in the spring of alkali 
ponda near by, WalOatpn vaa not heolttiy. The mill pond was near 
fay, and we were more or less troubled with chills and fever in warm 

wrnther. I was very "inhject to it, and suiFered every summer of my 
stay there, being often unaMe to labor. As the eldest daughter, I 
had supervision of ttte other girls, and from l>eing confined to the 
bovae ao mneh I beeame the constant companion of Mrs. Whitman. 
An attadmwnt near to that of mother and daughter existed between 
us from this constant association. To me she told n\\ her plans for 
the pleasure or improvement of the children, as well as her fears and 
troubles concerning them. When the doctor waa long absent I sat 
irtth her and read or c onv era ed, and waa her bedfdlow. She said 
often ahe eonld not get along without me. 

The ^tlng after we arrived brother Franda reaolved to mn away 
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to the !owf-r countn' with those who had wintered there. Hfs rrfi5;nn 
WBs he disliked the strict discipline maintained. The doctor \^as 
away, and when Francis started to go Mrs. Whitinan urged him 
TfieuaiMf to ftaf , bat he went mi the ntn, mirairted faia bon^ «id 
was off before the wagons moved which he was to accompany. She 
had not succeeded in winning the bogr** ooofldeooe and nffectiont and 
Francis was stubborn. 

Bffoite were made to overtake faim and get him to come back, 
but they were unavailing. He went to the Willamette and remained 
there. 

On his return Dr. Whitman talked with John and found he was 
wiliing to remain. He then made a proposal to aid the boys to get 
a stort in cattle and horeee, ao that they would be acquiring property. 
This was made known to Francis by a letter, end a bOTM ient for 
him, so thrit in the fall we had the pkamre of afrin beoomiiig a 
united family. 

In the spring of 1H45 tlie Cay uses were embroiled in war with tiie 
Saehet. A Cayiise family named Prinee waa going to the Imffalo 
country to hnn^ and on the way camped on a snudl atream In the 
Snake region, opposite a camp of Sri akr Indians. One rooming Prince 
with ills servant rode over to see the other camp. His horse stood 
all day tied at the Snake lodge* hut the mother did not go to learn 
about faim, because her dang^rter said it would be foolish. Toward 
night the horse disappeared, and during the night the Snake camp 
also disHjipcared. Going over there, the mother and daughter found 
the dead bodies of servant and master. War resulted, in which many 
Cajniiea loat tiidr Uve^ indnding aome of tbdr ddef a. We asw them 
ooBM home from their war raldat and beard and saw them singing 
war sonps, dancintr their war dances, and thpn they would rhancr?" to fi 
funeral dirge for their dead warriors. After a successful raid they 
would spend days in celebrating their victory and reciting the prowess 
of tbdr own warriors. Ttm beating of drama and their war-whoopa 
and aongs filled the air with savage sound.s^. The monotonons tonai 
of the Indian flute mellowed the horrors of the din a little. 

One Sunday morning in the autumn of 1815 two men arrived at the 
atatlon. One of fhem, Andrew Rodgers, waa a young man of about 
twenty-ATeptall and dender, sandy tuUr and aallow look that betokened 
lU-health. He sang hjTnns and played the violin, so the "Sprcder.s," to 
which rhitreh he belonged, turned him out. His gentlemanly appear- 
ance and mtelligence won the admiration of Dr. and Mrs. Whitman. 
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He came to procure room and tSM for a Mend who was ill with 

consumption. He succeeded in thiii and was also engaged to teach 
school the M*fw*"g winter. Going to Umatilla, he soon returned with 
Irft Mcod, Jowph Finl7, who took bowd with flie tolly of Mr. 
(Mbonie, his relative. He had made the Journey to Oregon hoping fov 

Improved health. For fiwh51e he fmproved nnd spemrf! f^tronger. Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitman became much attached to Iiim. He was one daj 
taken worse when at their house and nerer left it. They made him 
oomfortable and attended to him aa If he were a too or bvothBr. 

He died very happy, bidding all good^ and thanking his friends 

for all their carf of him, All pr«thered round the death-bed, and the 
scene was very impres&ive as he gave his last farewell to all around 



About this time the station had a visit from a band of Delaware 
Indians, under the Ipadrrship of Tom Hill, who was very inteHigrnt 
and could speak English as well as Cayuse. Dr. Whitman made a 
feast for them and invited the leading Caynaea and oUien. The In- 
dBqwoaable Item of an Indian feast waa com nniali. A large kelOa 
was suspended over a fire in the yard and the mush was made by put- 
ting in tnllow and stirring in meal or flour. Wh«-n cooked the kettle 
was taken indoors and placed on the floor. The doctor was master of 
oeremonlefl and the rest came in order of rank. The doctor and the 
chiefs dipped their spoons in tlie big kettle, but common people had 
dishes served and nte out of them. Somr artrd n<; wniters. They had 
tea, sweetened. We cliild ren were looking on, and it amused us to 
aee what a quantity of sugar they used — all that the tea could hcdd. 
It waa eveidng and fhe family ooeapled a bench on one dde of tiw 
big room, which was crowded. It was well lighted with candles, and 
they ate In silence, except the sipping noise p^rnliar to Indians eating. 
Their performances at the trencher were so amusing to us that occa- 
ihmally Mra. Undlnan had to aend na outdoors to have our laugh 
onL When the feast was over the roam was deared and put in order 
for the speech, Tom Hill delivered an address that lasted two hours 
and was quite eloquent. We could understand the Cayuse talk, 
but tiw Indians did not know It We were not allowed to learn it, 
and kept aa nmdi aa ponlble away from the Indians^ bnt eenstantif 
hearing the language spoken, we could not help but learn the mean- 
ing of it, though we could not speak it well After the massacre they 
soon found out that we understood their talk. Mrs. Whitman always 
treated ttiem politely and Idndly, thanking them for enrf HtUe fafor 
tiMjf did lier* 
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The next spring Mr. Ropers was away much of tlio time nt the 
Spokane mission, conducted by Messrs. Walker and Eelis. Dr. Whit- 
man was absent at the saw mill or breaking up land for the Indians 
and puttliig ia thdr crops. Mrs. WUtman and the giria spent the 
tfane at home and found enough to employ tham to prevent feeling 
lonesome. W<> "^t^Klifd botany with her and rambled over the cuuuiry 
in search of fiowcrs and plants. 

A bad man was named Tam-a-has, meaning murderer, as be bad 
once MUed a man. One day the doctor ^ras at work in Ma ilcid wbea 
this man rode up and ordered him, peremptorily, to go and grind a 
grist for him. When the doctor objected to his talking: and acting so, 
he said he could grind it for himself, and started for the milL The 
doctor could walk across sooner and did so. Tam-»-fa«s came at hia 
there with a dub, bat saw an iron bar in Ms hand. They had a sail* 
OVLS time of it, both with words and blows, but the iron bar was a 
full match for the club, and Tam-a-hns finally agreed to behave him- 
self and have liis grist ground. Exhausted in body and mind, the 
doctor came to the boose and tiirew fafansdf down» saying that If ISbtf 
would only say so be wotdd gladly lea«<^ for be was tired almost b^ 
yond endurance. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a greater change than Dr. WMt- 
man bad worked in the life of the Cayoses. They had now growing 
Adds^ conid have good faomes» a mill to grind their meal, and Uiej 
were taught things of the greatest use, yet some of them oonld not 
reaUce that he was unselfish In all this. 

The following winter was very cold, the coldest ever known in the 
oonntry, and the Indians dialled the wMtes witii bringing the cold 
weather upon tiiem. Old Jimmy, a Catholic Indian, claimed the power 
of working miracle*', nnd ^aid he brought the eold upon them to 
punish them for their unbelief and wickedness. They paid itiim 
liberally to bring about a change, and finally a thaw did come and be 
claimed all the merit of It 

Tht doctor madte Ms fall visit to the valley, bringing back something 
for each one of u*?. He nliv?jys rememhered the children when he 
went to the valley, and brought us all some token of his love. Ha 
pUoted the emigrants by a nearer and better route to The Dalles, 
and learned wKh apprdienrton that the last of tiie train were aflUcted 
with measles and whoopIng COngb. He know they would spread 
thrmiph the nfxtive rRrnp«! and feared the eon<«equertre?. None of US 
own family had had the measles and but few of the others. 
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This f dl bratiier John had Us hoise saddled to return to The 

Dalles to reside, but at Mr. Whitman's earnest rpqiir*;! he rnrrjpntcf! to 
remain. Had he gone there he might now be living! I-ayiiij^ fiside 
his gun, he now devoted lumself to his studies. He rose early, at 4 
o^dodc, and wmte^ Imt I never knew what he wrote about, at the 
papers were all destroyed after the massacre. 

The mpn«??es were amnrg the native*;, nnd fn the doctor's absence 
Mrs. Whitman was their physician. All arrangements were made for 
the winter, teachers were employed, and all things were in ordeVi- 
Tfae cmigratioii bad bnnigfat a Caoadlaa balf4»reed named Jo Lewis, 
wbo WM so disagreeable that fb^ refused to let him travel farther 
In their company. Dr. Whitman rehjctnntly gave him some worlc. 
He tried to send him below with a company, but in a few days he. 
was back again, so the doctor rehtetantly engaged him for the winter. 
He was destitute of dothes and was supplied. We all ^faiiwH him,. 

but he 'was well usrd nnd kindly treated. Yet thi<? wretch laid the 
careful plan.s Rud told the terrible lies that led to the massacre^ and 
toolc an active part in murder and robbery. 



CHAPTER LI 



WAULATP1T MAMACftBp 1847 

THlllfiJNG story of one who, as a young girl, was an eye 
witness. 

Uff. GIstk Pllligle, whose maiden name was Catherine Sager, Md 

who WAS one of the children adopted by Dr. and Mrs. '^Iiitman, was 
thirteen years old at the time of this notable massacre. She was an eye 
wttness to ftU that preceded it, as wdl M to maA ttat oecumd. Hsr 
cxperienoe ww dreadftal in tiie esfcfcme. Tlie fallowliis article and 
a second relating the storj' of her captivity among the CejVSce, were 
written by her as a contriliution to Pioneer Daift. 

In the fall of 1847 the emigration over the mountains brought the 
menlet. It spread UM»g 11m Tndtani^ and owing to their aguuuier 
of llttag it proved rery fataL It was customary for caaigraBt families 
who Arrived Inte, to winter at the station, and some seven or eight 
families bad put up tliere to 8i>end the winter of 1847. Among tlie 
•Rivals was a half-^ireed named Jo Lewii^ «Ao liad joined the 
caidgratfon at Fort HalL Mndi af^alnst Us wiU the doelor adadtled 
this person into his family for the winter. We none of us liked himt 
he seemed surly nnd morose. There was also a Frenchman named 
Joseph Stanfield who had been in tiie doctor's employ since the year 
1M5. Up to the year 1847 the Pfoteatant nistfonB bad been the onfy 
religious influence among the Indians. In Hm fall of this year tfeis 
Catholic Church established missions among them, and the teachlnsrs 
of the two clashed. The Indian mind is so constructed that he cannot 
reconcile the different isms, oxisequently they became modi woriced 
np on the subject Manf long talln oe e nrred between tiiem and Dr. 
Whitman In reference to the two religious systems. Owing to the 
sickness and tliese other causes, the natives bepfin to show an insolent 
and hostile feeling. It was now late in the season and ttie weather 
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WM wy iBdemcnt WMtauun*! ]«rge faaOy wen all sldc^ and the 
dltcMe was raging fearfully among the Indlanit who were rapidly 

dyinp. I saw from fiv*? to six btiTied daily. Thr field was open for 
creating mischief, and the two Joes improved it. Jo Lewis was the 

ddef agent; his cupidity had been swakaicdt and ba and fcts aiiod- 
ttte eqiected to reap a large apoiL A feir dayi pvefioiu to the 

inn!5';nrrr, Mr. Spa^ildinp^ arrivrd fit thr station nrcompfinird hv his 
daughter, ten yiars old. She. wii.s tin- .sccorid child bom of white 
parents west of the Rocky Mountains, Dr. Whitman's child being the 
tnt SheliadH^bertenyeafeof Ufeaiiioiigtiieiiatlve>,eiidapdBt 

tte languagr^ fluently. Saturday, after his arrival, Mr. Spaulding^ 
acrompnnieci Dr. Whitman to the Umatilla to visit the Imliflns th^re, 
and hold a meeting for worship with them upon the Sabbatlt. They 
rode nearly all night in a hea^ rain. Dr. Whitman spent the next 
day vidUng the aide and returned to tiie lodge where Mr. Spaaldiiig 
was stnyinp', late in the afternoon, nearly worn out with fatigue. The 
condition of his family mnde It Imperative that he should return 
home, so arrangements were made for Mr. Spaulding to remain a few 
days on ttie Umatilla to vlait among and preach to Uie lodiana. 

As Dr. Whitman was mounting his Iwrse to ieare, Stickas, a friendly 
Christinn Indian, who wns the ownrr of thr lnd}rr, rnme out and tn!d 
him that "Jo Lewis was making trouble; tliat he was telling ius 
(ijtickas's) people that the doctor and Mr. Spaulding were poisooing 
Uie Indtaaa ao as to |^ their eoimtvy to Ua own peopk." He taldi 
*1 do not hdiefe hlm» but some do, and I fear dMj iviU do yoa 
hnrm : yoo had better go away for awhile mitil my people bare belter 
hearts." 

Doctor WhitmaB arrired at home about 10 o^dodc that night, haT- 
iDg itdden Iweuly'Afe milea after fondowii. He sent my two brotiien^ 
iriio were sitting up with tlie side, to bed, saying that be wonld watch 
the remainder of the night. After tliey had retired he examined tlie 
patients one after the oUier. (I also was lying sick at the time.) 
OooBlng to Hden, he spolce and told bit «ife» who was lying on the 
bed, that Helen was dying. He sat and watdied her for some tfanc^ 
wiMsn she rallied and seemed better. I had noticed that he seemed 
to be troubled when h^ first came home, but oondoded that It was 
anxiety in reference to the sick children. 

Taking a chair, be sat down by the stove and requested bis wife to 
Mise, as be wished to talk with her. She eomplisd» and be related 
to ber what Sth^ bad told Mm tbst days abo that be bad teained 
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that the Indians were holding oonndb «fery night After convening 

for some time his witt retired to another room, and the doctor kept 
his lonely watch. Obsrrvin? that I was restless, he surmised that 
I bad overheard the couvcrttation. Bjr kind and soothing words be 
•Ua^ed nj f ean and I went to deep. I can lee it nil now and icnem- 
ber just how he looked. 

Thf fatal ^th of Novcm!>pr dawned n cold, foggy morning'. It 
would seem as though the sun was afraid to look upon the bloody 
deed the day was to bring forth, and that nature was weeping over 
the wIdbedneM of man. Fatiiet'a <Dr. Whttman) bzow was mxme, 
with no trace of the storm that had rnged in iili breast during th« 
night. He was somewhat more serious than usual. Most of the 
children were better, only three being dangerous; two of Uicsc after- 
wards died. We saw notlung of moUier (Mia. Wldtnian). One of 
file glrb put some breakfast on a plate and carried It to l»er. She was 
Sittm;? with her face btirled in her handkerrhicf, sobbing bitterly. 
Taking the food, she motioned the child to leare. The food was 
there^ nntondied, nest morning. 

An Indian child bad died during the night, and was to be brought 
to ihr station for boHaL While awaiting the coming of the corpse, 
Dr. Whitman sat reading and conversing with Ills assistant, jATr, 
Rogers, upon the difficulties that seemed to surround him, tlte dii>- 
'Cootent of the Indians, the CaOoUei fondng themaelm upon him, 
and the indnttattona of Jo Lewis. He made plan* for condMating Hia 
natives and for improving their condition. He said that the Bishop 
was coming to svv him in n few days and he thoup-ht f.hnt then be 
could get the Indians to give him leave to go away in the spring, 
adding: 

'^If ffaingB do not dear up by that time I will moie my family be- 
low." 

Being informed of the arrival of the corpse, he arose, and after 
calling his wife and giving her directions in regard to the sick 
children, he wended his way to the graveyard. 

A beef bad to be killed for the use of the itation, and my bndMr 
Francis, accompanied by Jo Stnnfifld, hud pone early to the range 
and driven it in, and three or four men were dressing it near the 
grist mill, wUdi waa running, grinding griata for the Indbaa, 

Upon the return from the funeral, the doctor remaiioed that none 
but the relatlvea were at the burying, although large numbers wen 
■aaembled near by; but it might be owing to the beef being UUed, us 
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it was their custom to gather at such times. His wife requesled Um 
to go upstairs and see Miss Bewley, who was quite 5!ck. He complied, 
returning sliortly with a troubled look on liis countenance. He 
cwit ied ffas nmni to • Muh door ttut ftooted the mlU. oiid itood far 
some md m e n to drumming upon the i^mss with his fingers. Taming 
•round, he Eaid: 

"Poor Lorinda is in trouble and does not know the cause. I found 
her weeping, and siie said Uiere was a presentiment of evil on lier mind 
that she could not overcome. I will get her some medtdne, and^ wife^ 
you take it up to her, and try and eomfort her a little, far I have 
foiled in the attempt." 

As he sfliti thf"? he walked to the medicine cose and wr55 making a 
selection, liis wife iiad gone to tlie pantry for millc for one of the 
children; the Idtchen was full of Indians, and tbetr boisterous man- 
ner alarmed her. She fled to the sitting room, bolting the door la 
the fnre of the sRvnpes who tried to pass in. She had not taken her 
hand from the loclc when the Indians rapped and aslced for ttie doctor. 

She hod scarcely sat down wheo we were all stertkd by on »piodon 
the door after Urat she did so. Listening far a moment, she ■ewned 
to be reassured, crossed the room and took up the youngest child. 
She sat down with tiiis cidld in Iwr arms. Just then Mrs. Osbom 
came in from an adjoining room and sat down. Tliis was tiie first 
tiue this UOf bad been out of her ioomi f wadm, baffng been vei7 
ilL 

She had scarcely sat down when we were all startled by an explosion 
that seemed to shake the house. The two women sprang to their feet 
and stood with white faces and distended eyes. The children rushed 
out doom, tome of them without dothes, as we were taking a bath. 
Placing the diild on the bed, Mrs. Whitman called us back and started 
for the Idtchen, h"t rhnnpinfr hrr mind, she fn-trnrd thr door and told 
Mrs. Osbom to go to her room and lock the door, at the same time 
telling us to put on our clothes. All this happened much quicker than 
I can write it Mrs. WUtmaa ttMn began to walk tiie floor, wrtngfaig 
her hands, saying, "Oh, the Indians I the Indians! they have killed 
my husband, nnd I am a widow!" She repeated thl.s many times. At 
this moment Mary Ann, who was in Ute lutclien, rushed around the 
bouse and came in at a door that was not lodced; Iter face was deathly 
wfaltof ii« gaUMved anmnd her and biqulved if father waa dead. 
She replied, '^ea.** Just then a man from the beef came in at the 
tame door, with his arm Imriken. He sold, **Mrs. Whitman, the In- 
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diaiu are killing ns all" This roused her to action. The wonnded 
man was lying upon the floor calling for water. She brought him a 
pitcher ful from another room, locked all the doors, then unloddng 
that door, she went into the kitchen. As she did so several emigrant* 
women with tl»eir small children rushed in. Mrs. Whitman was trying 
to drag her husband in; one of the women went to her aid, and they 
brought him in. He was fatally wounded, but conscious. Tlie blood waj 
streaming from a gunshot wound in the throat. Kneeling over him 
she implored him to speak to her. To all her questions he whispered 
"yes" or "no," as the case might be. Mrs. Whitman would often step 
to the sash door and look out through the window to see what was go- 
ing on out of doors, as the roar of guns showed us that the blood- 
thirsty fiends were not yet satisfied. At such times she would exclaim i 
"Oh, that Jo Lewis is doing it all!" Several times this wretch came 
to the door and tried to get into the room where we were. When Mrs, 
Whitman would ask, "What do you want, Jo?" tie would run away. 
Looking out we saw Mr. Rogers running toward the house, hotly 
pursued by Indians. He sprang against the door, breaking out two 
panes of glass. Mrs. Whitman opened the door, and let him in, and 
closed it in the face of his pursuers, who, with a yell, turned to seek 
other victims. Mr. Rogers was shot through the wrist and toma- 
hawked on the head; seeing the doctor lying upon the floor, he asked 
if he was dead, to which the doctor replied, "No.** 

The school teacher, hearing the report of the gims in the kitchen, 
ran down to sec what had happened; finding the door fastened, be 
stood for a moment, when Mrs. Whitman saw him and motioned for 
him to go back. He did so, and had reached the stairs leading to 
the schoolroom, when he was seieed by a savage who had a large 
butcher knife. Mr. Sanders struggled and was about to get away 
when another burly savage came to the aid of the first Standing by 
Mrs. Whitman's side, I watched the horrid strife until, sickened, I 
turned away. Just then a bullet came through the window, piercing 
Mrs. Whitman's shoulder. Clasping her hands to the wound, she 
shrieked with pain, and then fell to the floor. I ran to her and tried 
to raise her up. She said, "CWld, you cannot help me, save yourself.** 
We all crowded around her and began to weep. She commenced pray- 
ing for us, "Lord, save these little ones." She repeated this over 
many times. She also prayed for her parents, saying: "This will Idll 
my poor mother." 

The women now began to go upstairs, and Mr. Rogers pushed us 
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to the Ftninrrtv. T was filled with agony at the 5dea of leaving the 
sick children and refused to go. Mr. Rogers was too excited to 
speak, so taking up one of the ciuidren, he handed her to me, and 
molioiicd for me to take her vp. I poMcd her to aone one dee^ tnnwd 
and took another, and then the third and ran up myself. Mr. Rogers 
then hrlppd mother to her feet, and brought hf»r upstairs and laid 
her on the bed. He thea knelt in prayer, and while thus enipiged^ 
tt» cruUng of dooi» tafpt med iu tint the voik of deoth waa «^ 
complldied oat of doon» and onr time had amw^ The wounded ibob, 
whose name was Kimball, said that if we had a gun to hold over the 
banisters it might keep them nwny. There happened to be on old 
broken gun in the room, and this was placed over the raiMng. By this 
tfane fSbef were miithfiTg the dow leadtatg to the cbdnmy. Kcviiig 
accomplished this th^ lOtired. 'AH was quiet for awhile, then we 
heard footsteps In the room below, nnd a voice at thr bottom of the 
stairway called Mr. Rogers, it was an Indian, wlvo represented that 
he had just comei be would save them If they would eoroe dowa. 
After a good deal of paiteTlng ha caaaa upb I told mother that I 
had Wtta him killing the teacher, but she thought I was mistaken. 
He said that they were going to hiirn the house, and that we must 
leave it. I wrapped my little sister up and handed her to him with the 
request that he would cany her. He said that tfaqr ^vmild take Mra. 
WUtmaa away and then come back for us. Then all left save the 
children find Mr, Kimball. When they reached the room below mother 
was laid upon a settee and carried out into the yard by Mr. Ilogen 
and Jo Lewis. Having reached the yard, Jo dropped his cad of the 
oetlee, and a voUqr of buUeta laid If r. Rogers, nodier and broUier 
Francis, bleeding and dying, on the ground. While the Indians were 
holding a council to decide how to get Mrs. W. and Mr. Rogers into 
their liands, Jo Lewis had been sent to tiie schoolroom to get the 
iehool children. They had hid In the attic, hut were ferreted out 
and brought to the kitchen, where they were placed in a row to be 
shot. Rtit the chief relentrd, nnd snid tiiey should not hrirt ; hut 
my brotiier brands was killed soon after. My oldest brother was 
shot at the same time tlie doctor was. 

Kight had now eoou^ and the chief made a qwedi In favor of wpw- 
ing the women and children, wfaldi was done, and they all becama 
prisoners. Ten ghastly, bleeding rorpsps lay in and around the house. 
Mr. Oshorn's family had secreted tlicmselvcs under the floor, and 
escaped during the night, and after great hardships readied Fort 
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Walla Walla. One other man escaped to this fort, but was never 
lifard of again. Another fled to Mr. Spaulding*9 station; Mr. Kinmball 
was killed the next day; Mr. Spaulding remained at Umatilla until 
Wadncsdayt and was withtn a few milea of tiie doctor's station when 
In kamad tiia dioadfid new*. Ho fled, and after gnat 9a1Ma§, 
reached his station, which had been saved by the presence of mind 
and shrewdness of his wife. Mr. Canfleld was wounded, but conceal" 
ing himself until night, he tied to Mr. Spaulding's station. 

The inanner of ttw attack on Dr. Wliltinan I learned afterward 
from the Indians. Upon entering the Idtcheo, he took Ms usual seat 
upon a settee which was between the wall and the cook stove; an In- 
dian l>egan to tallc to him in reference to a patient the doctor was at- 
tending. While thus engaged on Indian struck him from behind on the 
head wiUi a tomahawkj at the aame moment two gone wen diaeharged* 
one at the doctor, and tlie other at brother John, who was engaged In 
windinr hvini? for the purpose of making ?iroom.'5. TTtp men nt the beef 
were set upon; Mr. Kimball had his arm broken by a bullet, and fled 
to the doctor's bouse. Mr. Hoffman fought bravely with an axe; he 
■pllt the foot of ttie aavage who first stnufc the doctor, but was over- 
powered. Mr. Canfleld was shot, the bullet entering his side, but ho 
made hi-? fscape. The miller fell at his post. Mr, Hnll wn<? iRving the 
upper Uoor in a building; leaping to the ground, he wrested a gun 
from an ladla&i and fled to the Ant. Ho was ncror seen or heard of 
nfterwardi, and it is snrmised tiiat he was mordered there. The 
tailor was sitting >jpon liis table sewing, an Indian stepped in, 
shot him with a pistol, and then went out; he died at midnight 
after great suffering. Night came and put an end to the carmval 
of blood. 

The November moon loohed down, hrlf^ and cold, upon tiie aeen^ 

nor heeded the groans of the dying who gave forth thrir plaints to the 
chill night air. Mr. Osborn's family were concealed where they could 
bear Mr. Rogers's words as he prayed to that Saviour wliom he had 

hwed and served for many ycara. Hta last words weret "Com^ Lord 
Jesns, come quickly T The clock tolled the midnight hour ere death 
came to the relief of these victims of savage hnitnlity. The dead 
bodies lay where they fell from Monday night until W'cdnppdny, 
when the Christian Indians, among whom the doctor and his wife 
had labored for deren years, and from whom flie natives had rsedved 
BoOIng but UndnesSi gave consent to have tiiem hniied, but not ono 
of them would hdp In the task. Jo StaalMd was set at the work. 




WaiUatpu Massacre, 184? 686 

A grave three feet deep and wide enough to receive the eleven victimf 
was dag, and the bodies placed in it. Wolves excavated the grave 
and devoured tlie remains. The volunteers who went up to fight 
the Indians gathered up the bones, placed them in a wagon box, 
and again buried them, and this is all the burial these mar^n of 
Americanism in Oregon have ever received. 
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CHAPTER LU 



IN CAPnvrrr 

The night of November 39, 1847, fouad me, a girl of thirteen year% 
■IttiBg 111 oomiMiif with two ablen and two half-bteed giib upon s 

bad in tlie chamber of a large adobe boose. On the floor lay a white 
man with his arm broken. A fearful scene hud Keen ennrted during 
the day; savage fury had swept over Whitman's station, and we 
Hmmi^ that we only of all who awoke to buj Bfe in the morning 
remained alive. When the woman who had supplied the place of 
mother to us for several years had been induced, by what proved to 
be false promises, to leave for a place of safety, we experted soon to 
join her and accompany her to the fort, but the roar of musketry 
that soon shook the house left us in utter despair. We were coih 
vinced of the treachery of the aiivage^ and hope» which a moment 
before had lifted our hrnrts to nlmost buoyancy, now flrd rntircly. 
The wounded man exclaimed, "Treacbeiyi Treachery! Children, 
prepare for the worst" 

With hearts filled with fright, we awaited the condng of the mur- 
derer?;, and cold chllla telsed me as I thought of the dreadful fcntvea I 
had seen them Ti<>{ng opon their victims. During the dny we were too 
much palsied with terror to even cry» but stood listening with 
pale fjhadia and Aitanded c^ea to eteij more below* Soon we beaidi 
tiw savages aplittliig UndUngi then one called for fire. We now 
thought our doom was to die by fire and that our home would be our 
funeral pile; but, strange to say, I experienced a feeling of relief at 
the thought — anything rather than meet again those fierce savages 
wiUi their knives. 

We IMcocd fai vain for the roar of fhe flames; we lieard faMlMd 
some one addressing the Indians. The speech continued for some 
time, and then all was still. They had evidently left the premises. 
Three of the children were very sick; their clothuig was wet with 
blood from lybig on fhe bed wifh Miw. Whitman nfter aha vm 
wounded. We had no fire or light, and we did not c\Tn think to get 
warmth by wrapping bedding around ua. I tried to soothe the diil- 
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dren to sleep, rcnsoninp to mysrlf thnt if wp ronld ]o<;r- ron"rioTi<;ness 
in slumber that the roof of the burning; house vvotiid fall upon us 
and we would not know it We still thought that they would tire the 
bvildiiig. The dek ddldrcn weie saffetiag for witer, and begfed 
for it eoMtinually. I remembered taking up a cupfol fhe day previous 
for h young lady who was lying ill. I directed mv si-ster where to 
tnd it, but in aearching for it in the dark she knocked it down and 
i^t it Hie diaappoinliiieBl ae«ed to add to ttidr fldn^ and tlnir 
pleadiiifa for a drink wen bear trending. I bnged of the mnmded 

man to let them have some froTn .1 pitcher he had brought up •with 
him, but he said it wm bloody and not fit to drink. The hours dragged 
alowlj along, and from exliaustion tbe children fell asleep one after 
tlift oQier, until tiie man and I iraio tiie onlj oneo awahe. I aat n^on 
tiie aide of the bed, walidilng lumr After hour, while tlie horron of 
the day pnssed nnd repassed before mv mind. I had nlwav*; heen very 
much afraid of tbe dark, but now I felt timt tbe darkness was a pro- 
teetfcm to na and I prayed ttat it might always nmain ao^ I dnadad 
flie coming of fbt dayU^i again I would think, with a shudder, of 
tlie dead lying In the room below. I heard the cats racing about and 
squalling, with n feeling that seemed to freeie the blood in my veins. 
I remember yet now terrible the striking of the clock sounded. Oc- 
caahmaMy Mr. Klndiall would aA If I were asleep^ 

Honrs were passed in this manner, when deep came and locked 
my senses in its friendly emhraee. Ahont ^ oVlm-k T nvnke with a 
start. As I moved my hand I felt a shaggy bead and shrieked with 
ahmn. Kimball spoke and ixAA me not to be alanned, that it was be. 
Hm bad beeome and tired lying on llie door, and was dtUng up 
to rest, but had to lean against the bed because he was .so faint. We 
conversed for <^ome time, our voices awakening the children, who re- 
newed their calls for water. Day began to break, and Mr. K. told me 
to take a sheet off the bed and bind up his am^ and be would try and 
get them some. I arose, stiff with cold, and with adaxed, uncertain feel- 
ing. TTe repeated his reque'^t I ^'iid, "Mother would not like to have the 
sheets torn up." Looking at me, he .said: "Child, don't you know your 
mother is dead, and will never have any use for the sheets?" I seemed 
to be dreaming^ and he had to urge me to comply witii Us reqnsit 
I took a sheet from the bed and tore off some strips^ wlikl^ bgr bto 
directions. I wound around his arm. Tie then told me to pnt a blanket 
around him, as lie might faint on the way and not be able to get up, 
and would suffer with the cold. Taking a pair of blankets from the 
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bo^ I put them around hlnit tying them around the waist with a strip 
off flw dnelt. I fliai plaMd Us hftt on Us hmd and be wait 
dowBitalra. We waited long for 1Uib» but he ohom aot* nid «e never 

saw him again alive. 

It was now fully lipht, nnd wp heard the Indians arriving. They 
were calling Mr. Osbom, and wc heard utensils jingling, and concluded 
tfiet Ifr. Oebom'e HaStf had been spared end were getting breakfeet 
Soon we heard approaching footsteps and some one ascending tlie 
Stsurs. Wc huddle d together and almost held otir hrrnth, not knowing 
what would happen to us. It was Jo Lewis and several Indians. He 
tdd us that we would not be hurt; that be was going to take us to the 
fort as aoen as he could get np a team. Saying Ode he left Tbe 
Indians remained; they were mostly young men; they asked me what 
made the child r«>n cry. I replied, They arc hnnpry, Hnd want water. 
One of them went for water and one for food. They soon returned, 
one bearing a bowl of water and tiie other a plate of cold vietnali. 
They directed me to gather up our dothei in readiness to go to the 
fort. Brinpinp a Inrpr bn^krt for me to put th**m in, th«*y ako hroneht 
a loaf of bread for me to put in, saying wc would get hungry. We 
had none of us yet ventured downstairs. The water was con- 
nnned and ilie children were beg|^ fior more^ I tried to get aome 
of tbe natives to go for mor^ but they seemed to think they had done 
enough and refused. I could not hear to hear the piteous calls for 
water, so taking the bowl 1 went down. I found my slioes where I 
Ifad left fhvn the day lieftnei putting fheoB on I went to the tiver 
after water. Having obtained tt I waa returning. Some Indians were 

sitting upon the fence; one of them pointed hi<; giin fit mc. T ^vas 
terribly frightened, but walked on. One sitting near iiim loiocked the 
gun up and it went off In the air. I went to the children with tbe 
water. Tbere were no Indiana in the honae^ and we ventured down to 
take a look at things. The Indians had spread quilts over the corpses. 
Mary Ann, mv sister, lifted the quilt from Dr. Whitmnn''^ fare, 
and said: "Oh, girls, come and see father." We did so, and saw a 
we will never fofget Passing into the Utefaen we ftmoA tfm 
ntf g**^ body of brother John. We were crying bitterly when Joe 
Stanfldd stepped out of the pantry and ordered us to hush; that 
"the TndiRni would hp mad and kill us if they snw us taking on so.* 
The savages were now crowding in, and wc again retreated upstain. 
Jo Stanftcld had told us to go over to the other bouse, as tbe other 
women and diUdren were Ibera^ hot we were afkuid to leave our awn 
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retreat. Ab we passed through the sittintr-room many natire women 
were in it; they wept over tts» and loaded us down with clothing which 
they were willnrHnf. The Indlimt came up and urged ue to leevB^ 
10 miulerliig oounige I took one ddld and mf liater one. Ae Maiy 

Ann wns not Ftronp rnniiph tn carry the other onf, nnd would not stay 
with her, we were under the necessity of leaving her, promising to 
return as &oou as we could. Upon reaching the room below we found 
Hie Utdien to be fuU of Mv«gea» end were afraid to paaa timmgbt 
ao «• went out throQi^ the Indlati room. At the outer door we pewed 

th*? corp<i«" of Frnnci<?. Wp were met about half way by the jHrTs; 
for several moments we all wept, and then some of them relieved us 
of our Ioadf._ On reaching the faooae I fainted. A> aoon ae conectoiw- 
nesa retuned I infovmed th«n that Hden waa atUl at Uie honaep and 
I would hnvc to rrtiirn for her. Several volunteered to go wltfa UB* 
We found her screaminpr with fright and calling for me. 

We were now captives of a horde of savages. The bouse we were 
hdd captive In wee a hrge, square adobe bulldingi contabdng live 
rooms, one being a bedroom and the others large living MODS. Each 
of thfsi? roomq had two families living in it. The Inilians supplied in 
with plenty of food. Every morning early they would come from their 
vlUage, a mile or two away, and etay until late at ni|^ We bad to 
prqMve food for tiMU, of wUdi Uwgr wonld mehe ns eat flnl, for 
fear that we had put poison in it The women seldom came around. 
When night came and the beds were made down, the Indians would 
take possession of them, and we would frequently have to sit up until 
nddnif^it before fhejr would leave the honee* 

On tibe fith of December my little Meter, tSx yean old, died; three 
days afterwards Helen died. There were two young men at the sta- 
tion who were sick with a fever at the time of the massacre. These 
men were not IciUed at that time. One of tliem spent the night of the 
99Vb of November elone tn hie room, not knowing ihet any one dee 
waa alive adde from himself. Tliey had both been removed to tlw 
house where we were staying. One evening we were startled by the 
•avages attacking these men as they lay in their bed. We all rushed 
supposing that we w«re aU to be killed. An Indian told na to 
badE, that mcdy tiie two were to be killed. Late that evening 
was a knock at llie door, and a voice in English called tlie name 
of one of the young women named Mary Smith. Tt proved to be her 
fatlier, who with his family and another family had arrived from the 
eaw mill, where they were employed. They had been brought down 
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to be murdered, but word had come from the fort that no more 
Americans were to be slaughtered. It came too late to save the two 
young men, who had been dead several hours. These men were set at 
running the g^st milL 

One evening an Indian came to the house and seemed to be looking 
for some one. We learned that it was Miss Bewley. She was sick 
with the ague, and was lying in bed. He went to the bed and began to 
fondle over her. She sprang up and sat down behind the stove. He 
sat down by her and tried to prevail upon ^r to be his wife. She 
told him that he had a wife, and that she would not have him. Find- 
ing that persuasion nor threats availed, he seized her and dragged 
her out of the house, and tried to place her upon his horse; he failed 
in this also. She told him that she would tell the chief of his conduct 
the next day. He said he would not let her do so. She replied that 
she would call loud enough for him to hear her and come to see wtuit 
was the matter. He tried to stop her screams by placing his hand 
over her mouth. The contest lasted for some time, when, becoming 
enraged, he threw her with violence upon the ground. After per- 
petrating his hellish designs upon her, he ordered her to go to the 
house. The poor, heartbroken girl came in, shaking with agitation. 
One of the women sent Eliza and I to get some medicine for her. 
It was in another room; the fiend was in there, and wanted to know 
what we wanted of the medicine. We told him it waa for a sick child. 
We carried it in, well pleased with our ruse. A few days after this 
a chief of the Umatillas sent for and carried Miss B. there and held 
her as his wife. The evening after she left the other came with a 
wagon and a team. He had ropes and men to assist him to carry her 
to his lodge. 

Previous to this the Indians had held a council to decide what to do 
with their prisoners. Many speeches were made; the savage mentioned 
above said be could see no use in bothering with them ; the easiest and 
quickest way to get rid of them was to kill them. He sat down, and 
a Nei PcTci arose and gave him such a scattiing rebuke that he 
cowed down and had no more to say. They decided to keep us during 
the winter, and then send us below in the spring. We were informed 
of this, with the assurance that we would all be killed if our country- 
men attempted our rescue. A few evenings after this another council 
was held, at which we were reqtiired to be present This council was 
for the purpose of setting before the young women the policy of 
taking chiefs for their husbands to protect them from violence. The 
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poor girls had to submit to the decrees of their captors. The remem- 
brance of these thinps tnkes all admirBtion for the noble red man 
from thOM who had the experience. Our captors kept u£ bu£y mok- 
inf fhcm dditi oot of the goodt tdna ot tiie iMkm^-wt kneir UmI 
tfae ladtant were iiloinHiig «a eipediUoa to The Dalles. It waa do 

unusual thinp for one to cotnc nnd demand a shirt made against a 
set time, as he was going to Tlic Dalles. Wc would make the shirt, be 
would come and get it, bid us good-bye, and leave, but in a day or 
•0 be back with anothor ddrt to malce. We leenied tiwt tlito traa • 
ruse adopted to have tlieir sewing done first Sometimee It wa* done 
to sec if we would -sew upon the Snbbnth. One Sabbath evening a fel- 
low came and wanted us to make him a shirt that evening. We re- 
itaaed, tdllBf hfan it waa tte Sabbatt. He beeane veij aboaive^ ao 
we rommwiwid the ahfrt, end aedng thia he left We llieo laid It 
aside, and next day complniripd to the chleft Mid fao fotbld thOB 
bringing us work to do upon the Sabbath. 

The Indians generally stayed around until near midnight After 
they woidd leave tonie of tfae ▼agobonds would eooie In and faanaa 
na and manage to frighten us thoroughly for tliair own amusement. 
To prevent this we adopted the plan of hiring sottip of the inflnrntial 
men to stay with us until I or 9 o'clock. The one who oftencst per- 
formed this service was Beardy. He had remained in the lodge upon 
the def of the nenaeie tfll late in the dagr, whan he came upoo Ifaa 
scene and made a toaddng appeal for the lives of the womeD and 
children He wns n professor of religion and was regarded as a 
good Indian. The ladies were in the habit of setting him a lunch 
befoiw be left One of ttwm had baked aome plea nwde of diled 
p***»*f I and which were kept Ud front tfae other natives. These 
particularly <;Tiitrd old Beardy's tastf. nnd notwithstanding he had 
eaten several hearty meals during the day, he partook freely of them. 
After reaching home his stomach rebelled and rejected the load. 
Seeing the fMt thrown fkoni fab atonnidit he mlatoolc it fm Uood 
and concluded tlmt ^vr had poisoned him, and vowed that onr Uvea 
should pay the forfeit. He waa sIck thrr^ dnys: on the foiirth he 
came armed with a band of savages to wreak vengeance upon our 
defenceless heads. During the night an Indian woman had arrived 
inm Tmk, HalL Her hnaband waa a white man* and ifae qpokn 
ttie English language welL At aoott aa ahe heazd of tfae maancre d» 

started for the station, nnd h«*r rtrrivnl wn5! vrry opportune. Sh« 
pleaded our cause with Beardy and convinced him that be alone waa 
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to biMie— that he had only overeaten Umtdf. He wai very mnch 
ashamed of the affair, Mid med to iMiib i>m it It CttBM near beiqf 
a serious joke to us. 

It was our custom to gather in some one of the rooms to spend 
tte erenings; we fdt better wheo tims togettwr. One evening I waa 
•Ittlng by the Are In a room some distance from the one I occupied, 
when a stalwart savage came in, seized me by the arm and drsptyed 
me shrieking through the house to oar room* which was empty at the 
time, excepting the sleeping cMldien. FUdng a diair, he toM me to 
lit down; he then began to court me for Ua friend. The friend soon 

C.'^rnr in nnri I was compelled to lisfrn to thrir lovr f^prcrhc!. A 
half-hricd present came in find told them not to t ry to carry mc away. 
They said tliey did not intend to; they only wanted to amuse thcm- 
•dres. I conid not iee the fun* bat lat ddvertng with frl|^ and oeld. 
I begged them to let me go to tiha fire; they re ft i a a d and w r a pped n 
blanket around me. They made my life i torment to me. Mud so 
afraid was I of being carried off by them that I was tempted to end 
my troubles by Jumping into the mill pond. My fellow-prisonert 
•ympatMaed wtth me, and laid many plana for eluding tbem. Jo 
Stanfldid propoaed that I should go to the straw Stack and sleep, but 
this the women would not allow, as they were suspicious of him. 
Some proposed ttiat I go to Jo Finlay's lodge in company with one 
of Mr. Tonnif a aons. TUi waa alao abandoned. Bf r. Young and fala 
wifia tiien laid a plan bgr widch lliej thought I could elude them. 
During the day their extra beds were thrown upon the bedstead. In 
the evening the old grntlt»mr\n was in tiie habit of lying on the front 
of the bedstead. Tlic giris were to watch their chance, wlicn tiie 
In^Hant would be out of fUtt roein» ai^ take me in. 1 waa then to get 
orer behind the pile of bedding and lie down. A few evenings nffeer* 
wards they came and the plan was carried out with complete success. 
I lay quiet, and although they searched ttie house, they failed to find 
mc^ and left, giving vent to their dtagrin In loud whoops. 
Soon after one of them came again. I went to bed and 
waa asleep, as was every one else. I felt some ooe pulling 
me by the arm; starting up, I confronted my enemy; he wanted me 
to sit by the fire with him; I refused. He tried coaxing and threats, 
but in my desperation I lost all fear of lifan, and fought wiUk teaUl 
and nails. He said if I would sit and talk with Mm be would go awaj, 
but I would not. The contest lasted for some time, then he raised 
his whip and aald he would whip noe, but I eared not* and still fon|^ 
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bim, calling upon other Indians who were sleeping near to help me. 
Tbey paid no heed, but the white men, getting tired of the row, 
Jumped up, when he left and never came back. The Indians called 
me a brave girl, that would thus fight a man. 

Knowing how treacherous the nature of the savages was, we lived 
in constant fear of their murdering us. We watched for their coming 
in the morning and only felt safe when they departed at night. It 
was my custom to take ray sister, who was three years old and was 
prostrated by a long and severe illness, in my arms and sit down behind 
the stove every morning and thus await their coming, resolved to die 
with her in my arms should they murder us. Occasionally I would go 
over to my desolated home. What a scene was presented there I 
Mutilated furniture, feathers, ashes, straw and blood, all commingled 
in one indiscriminate mass; desolation reigned where once had been 
peace and harmony. Amid all the anguish and turmoil of those dark 
days there would sometimes things occur that were ludicrous enough 
to make us for a moment forget sorrow and indulge in a hearty laugh. 
One day an Indian brave came riding to the house with a large map 
of the world thrown over his horse for a blanket At another time 
the voices of the children would be heard singing hymns, accompanied 
by the natives. Oh, blessed childhood, that can thus throw off sorrow 
and gloom I 

On the 26th of December word came that three boats had arrived 
at the fort. This news caused great excitement, both to captors and 
captives, and a messenger was dispatched to learn the particulars. 
In a few hours he returned with the information that the great chief 
of the Hudson's Bay Company had come and wanted the Indians to 
meet him in council next day. The greatest excitement prevailed 
among the captors and their captives. While the hope of rescue was 
feebly entertained, it was overshadowed by the thought of another 
terrible massacre, in which we would be the victims. Our captors left 
for their village, but in the course of a few hours returned in their 
hideous war paint and armed to the teeth. They remained a short 
time to finish their preparations, and then departed for the fort. It 
was Just nightfall when they left 

Oh, what anxious days those were; how slowly the hours seemed 
to drag along! On the evening of the second day we were overjoyed 
at receiving Miss Bewley again. She gave us a graphic account of 
her life during her absence. We slept but little that night, and as 
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soon BS dnvHght appeared we started for the fori. All of us wept 
M we drove away from that scene of suffering; wept for joy at our 
eieape and for sorrow for tliose wlio had been BUdn ud ooold not go 
nidiiu. Aj we left an Indian woman came from ft lodge new bf 
and told us to hasten for our lives, that her people had repented and 
were coming to kill us. We made all speed we could, and as darkness 
came on the welcome walls of the fort loomed dimly before us and 
we wtn MOB Indde, but did not fad aafe nnlfl a wade aflennwdit 
we readied the Kttieneiili. Thni coded our captM^ aoMNig ttie 
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TH£ CAYU8S WAE 

What has preceded this has given the detaib of life at 
Waiiktpu and the massacre of Noveniber f8» 194ft f also 
the warnings given hj the agents of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany tiwt tiw Gsyosee were beefHning dangerotis and Ibble 
to outbreak. Agent McKmlay, at Walla Walla (now 
Wallula) station, advised Whitman to leave there long 
enough to let them find out his value to them, for he fdt 
sure they would soon be glad to ask his return, and willing 
to accord him proper respect. But Whitman could not 
consent to leave the home he had made and all the improve- 
menU of the mission lie had founded, with the maiij warm 
friends he had among Iheui. Meanwhile, the Catholic 
priests had come amon^? the Cayuses, and to leave even tem- 
porarily \\ ould be to abandon the field to give them oppor- 
tunity to supplant him. To many of the Cayuses the forms 
and ceremonies of that church appealed with striking effect ; 
he had reason to fear that absence wouhl be fatal to his 
labors, so determined to work on and liopc for the best. 

Such was the condition in the fall of 1847, when the 
immigration passed through. Unfortunately for all con- 
cerned, the newcomers had the measles funong tliem, and 
this disease in a virulent form attacked the people at the 
mission as well as the Indians. The result was fearful. The 
Cayuses relied on their sweat-houses and the magic of their 
medicine men. When they took the medicine Dr. Whitman 
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gave, thej did not foUoir dinetioasy to there was no good 
effect* 

Tbe beet elFortB of the Htidioii^s Bay people aveiled noth- 
ing. They had warned Whitman of bis danger when tb^ 
heard what threats tbe Cayuses made, but he coold not be- 
licre they had murder in tbdr hearts. Nothing eonld pacify 
or satisfy the Cayuses; they were frantic at the loss of 
friMids and duUren, and although the disease prevailed 
also at the nussion and was in some cases fatal, they listened 
to the words of a half-breed miscreant, named Jo Lewis, 
who assured them that they were being poisoned purposely 
by Dr. Whitman, who wanted their lands for friends of his 
who were to counj in tlie future. He even asserted that lie 
heard the doctor, Mr. Spaulding and Mrs. Whitman plot- 
ting in his hearing how to destroy them in the most certain 
manner. 

This infamous creature came there wandering and home- 
less, naked and hungry, and Whitman, whose nature was 
generous, took hini into his employ and treated liini 
kindness. Whun lie saw tiiat the influence of Jo Lewis was 
evil, he was discharged, hut he soon roturnod and ])( f;^o(i 
so piteouslv, that he was again set to work, against the 
doctor's better judgment. Ho repaid this kindness with the 
basest treachery; calling up the fate of their race on the 
Atlantic; he stitinilatcd their native ferocity ^vitli tins fact 
of historj', then added the perjured lie, that tlicy were to be 
victims nf the doctor's art, and that Whitman's medicine 
was deadly. 

False and savage as these Cayuses were, ill as they had 
treated this benefactor, who abandoned civilization to bring 
them news of salvation, one cannot but feel some leniency; 
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toward a race terrorized bj falsehood, who were tena- 
cious of their rights and their homes. 

On that fatal i^Sth of November, 18^, a few of the 
moBt fanatical and saTage of the Cayuses murdered Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitman, and many mor^ including men and boyt 
who wore sick in their beds ; sparing only three men, who 
could manage the mills, and the women, girls and children- 
some of them for a fate worse than death. A few eecaped 
to the trading fort, but there w«re eleven ghastly corpses 
and mangled remains of those zealous servants of Grod 
who surrendered civilised life for that of the wildemeBS, 
and devoted themsdves to the service of these very mnr- 
deren! 

Th^ were the incidents that kd to the Cayuse war. Dr. 
Whitman bad been warned by Dr. MeLonghlxn, Agoit Mc- 
Knlay and oUios, that tiie Cayuses were becoming danger^ 
oos before the immigiation brought the measles among 
them* The doctor and Mrs. Whitman talked over their 
danger at this very time, and wept over the possibililifis of 
fheir fate. Agent McBean, in charge at this time at Fort 
Walla Walla, was most apprdiensive from what he heard 
and saw, but with a courage that defied fate, fbe devoted 
missionaries remained at their posts and became martyrs to 
their faith. 

We must remember that they were handicapped by the 
promises and assurances given the Cayuses in advance of 
their coming by Rev. Sanmel Parker, that they should be 
paid for their land and receive annual gifts. Of course, 
he referred to the course he supposed the government would 
pursue, but while he dealt in suppositions, llie Twi^V™ 
treiaured every word aa a specific promise^ from one who 
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came to them representing the white man's God in his own 

person. 

The writer of this secured from a iady ^lio \vas at thir- 
teen years of age a survivor of that fearful time, a full 
and complete account of the massacre and of her captivity, 
as also the beautiful family life in the Whitman home, 
where they cared for a large number of children, orphaned 
on the plains, who became their own children by adoption. 
He learned many facts from this lady, who was his near 
neip^libor, also from the nephew of Dr. Whi'tnuin and from 
thp Spauldings, all of which confirm the behef tliat Whit- 
man labored, endured and «?iitfcrcd in the effort to benefit 
this savage race, murh mow tlian could have been expected 
of the most self-denying martyr. 

The fate of fhr Whitmans, of the mftnv as ho cf)inposed 
their family and persons in their employ, came upon the 
pioneers of the Occident with fearful effect. The Hudson's 
Bay Company took immediate steps to free the captives, 
sending an armed company under Peter Skeen Ogden, one of 
their leaders, who went to negotiate for the purchase of 
the women and children, paid their ransom as agreed and 
conveyed them to the settlements in safety — « work of hu* 
manity much to the credit of that company. 

The question of permitting savage murderers to go un- 
punished had to be met, and the decision of the bimve 
pioneers wm» that the utfety of their settlements, as well 
SB of future immigrations that must pass through that 
country, demanded that the Cajuees thould be severely 
punished and every one of the mnideren convicted and suf- 
fer death as punishment. 

At that time the few pioneen had inaugaxated a pro- 
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linonal government that had no means at comnumd; a gov- 
amor who had no reliable salaiy, a lefptlatiire that had no 
iceources to draw from. 

The few thousands of early settleis were scattered over 
a wide region west of the Cascade RaBge» far from fhe 
hostile tribe, with but scanty means to live and no soiiroes 
of revenue but the acres they had subdoed. Wheat was 
legal tender and the cnrreney in eirenlation was Hie 
promises of the HudKm^s Bay Company, of the missioas, 
and of individuals who were in trade, or had more than 
ordinary resources. To prosecute war, equip a re^ment, 
and secure material was scansdy possible. 

Throu^ the Hudson's Bay Company, the news readied 
Governor George Abemetfay, at Oregon City, wiHun ten 
days after the mnnnsrrc on December 8th. The legislatuie 
had met, so the matter was laid before that body by the 
governor. It may be imagined that consternation filled this 
far community. With energy that was as surprisiBg as it 
was patriotic, the legislature ordered a company of fifty 
rifiemen enrolled and equipped, which was done in twenty- 
four hours. The governor, with the loan committee ap- 
|Kiinted by the legislature, consisting of Jesse Applegate, 
A. L. Lovejoy and G. L. Curry, went the same day to Tan- 
oouver, and by pledging their individual credit, purdiased 
about $1,000 worth of supplies for the use of this company, 
^rther means, to the extent of about $6,000, was raised; 
$1,000 from the treasury of the Methodist misnon, $1,600 
from merchants at Ofegon City and yet more by eontiibu- 
tioD of supplies from producers. 

In this inchoate condition, few at least too poor to have 
what are called life's comforts and illrsupiilied for absolute 
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needs, tin si intrepid pioneers commenced a war witli sav- 
ages removed two liuntired find fifty miles from their base 
of supplies, in a wilderness inhabited by wild beasts and as 
wild trihp<^. Their especial enemy waA the most nuioeroiUy 
savage and warlike tribe of all ! 

The entire American force in Oregon seemed unequal to 
«uch an emergency. To be sure, they had their old-fash- 
ioned rifles, and each man had some powder and ball, but 
they had no supply adequate for a campaign, for the leas 
than $5,000 at their command was but a drop in a bucket 
to the needs of such a war. They sent a messenger to the 
national capitol, three thousand miles away, who, though 
a mountain man of tried experience, must be months on the 
way. They attempted to aead an embassy to California, but 
this failed, after risking the lives of the party in vain effort * 
to surmount the snows of the Siskiyou Range. There was 
no vessel bound for San FranciMO that winter; the only 
craft to leave the Columbia River was bound to Honolulu, 
and they sent bj It a letter to the American consul there, 
ezplaismg their emergency. Isolated from the world* they 
summoned all their courage to dure fate and carry the w«r 
into the encmy*s country I 

Has history in America record of any greater pluck 
than this? 

CongreM had been talking since 1825 of the Oregon 
question, and all the United States knew of the importance 
of tibe Pacific Coast of America. DilCUMion in favor of a 
pending donation land bill had been going on for years. 
Time and Again those Oregonians of the farthest Occident 
had sent memorials to Congress stating their isoUition And 
danger and pteoding their love for their countiy; urging 
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their helplessness and exposure, lack of means and rewmreeti 
and tbeir weakness in case of difficulty, but no notice mw 
taken — no answer made. So this small band of Americana 
was left to battle for life or death as they could. 

Had our gorenunent recognised its daty to itself, even 
as wdl as to the struggling patriots who preserved for 
it an empire on the Pacific that is scarce equalled on the face 
of earth, they would have been protected and nourished in 
safety; there would have been fewer outrages on Indians 
and fewer acts of Tengeaiioe in return; there would have 
been no Indian wars and no such holocaost of victims as were 
slang^tered at Waiila^u that November mocning in IMT. 
A firm hand and a jnst role on the part of our govenunent 
could have protected the Tiwiiami as a race, as well as tiie 
whites, and have left the history of the United States un- 
stained as to both! 

The presence of those rescued women and children was 
enough to incite men to heroism, and tiieir story of outrage 
and suffering was potest to arouse vengeance. The mas- 
sacre occurred November S8th and the rescued survivors 
reached Oregon City on January Sth. Too much praise 
cannot be given to Mr. Ogden and to the officers of the 
Hudson's Bay CSompany for their noUe generosity in 
purchasing the freedom of the captives, and for their cour- 
age in risking tbdr own relations with the Indians of the 
entire region by this interference to protect the victims 
and restrain further violence. 

By act of the legislature the regiment of 600 men was 
to rendeivons at Oregon City by the JK0th of December, 
then proceed to the scat of war to punish those guHty of the 
nassacre. The features of that time would make a voluma 
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of romance as well as tragedy, but this is merely a sketch of 
what actually occurred in proseeutlon of the war, bo we pose 
over the intervening details. 

We will now trace the progress of the war in the field, 
show how the volunteers went to the fnnit in the depths of 
winter and drove the haughty Cajuses to sue for pcftoe, 
and so prevent their taking part in future wars. 

The scene of ^ war waa Eastern Oregon, whik the white 
population was all west of the Cascade Range, chiefly in 
the Willainette Tallcsy. For over sixty miles Uie Cohimbia 
River has worn its way through these wide sierras; great 
difficulty of transportation has always resulted from the 
existence of formidable obstruction of the Cascades, in the 
heart of the ranges and at The Dalles, the eastern gateway 
of the mountains. The fur oompasies had trouble with the 
Indians at both these points m earliest times. Now the 
Indians tiwre were not so dangenms. The obstructions 
were difficult to suimonat at the Cascades, as all goods had 
to be transported by portage for five miles. 

The first effbrt was to establish a supply d^ot at the Caa- 
cades and anaHier at The DaUcs, where a portage of many 
more miles waa necessary, but hones could be used, for it 
was in open country. There was a mission of the Methodisti 
atTheDalles. The Indians there were a mixture of various 
tribes; the Cayuses were in the habit of visiting river pounts, 
and even made journeys to Western Oregon. The immi- 
grants of 1847 had left hundreds of head of cattle to range 
there under the care of friendly Indians. The first struggle 
of the campaign waa when the earliest vdnnteers saw, on 
January 8tfa, a party of twenly-three of the natives, all 
well mounted, gathering up this immigrant stoek. Seven- 
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teen men went after them, tome of them on f oot» none wdl 
mounted. A running fight eneued, in whidi three of the In- 
dians were killed and one wounded, while Sergeant William 
Beny was wounded. The bidtans got off with the catkk, 
shouting that they were all good Cajuses; one-third of them 
were of that tribe, the reat were men of other tribes, who 
were willing to take a hand in anything that promised 
i^iL Among all ihe tribes wore renegades, usually young 
nm, who obeyed no chiefs and minded no treaties; such 
often made trouble when their people wished for peace* 

The Deschutes chief, Siletia, who had i«f used to take 
part in this raid, after being robbed and threatened on that 
account, was brought into camp to receive protection of lha 
troops. The Cayuses claimed tiiat th^ surrendered tha 
captives to Mr* Ogden on condition that no war shoold 
follow and that the sending of troops east of the Cancadei 
was an infringement of the agreement. Of course^ Mr« 
Ogden made no such pledge; he merdy promised the in- 
fluence of the Hudson's Bay Company to make tha best 
tenne for them in their power. 

The troops in the field were commanded by Colonel 
Cornelius Gilliam, Lieutenant-Colonel James Waters, and 
Major H. A. G. Lee. It was a woric of diflleulty to raise and 
equip these companies, and of toil and expense to transport 
them and their supplies past the Cascades and The Dalles, 
•othej could mount thdr steeds to take the open field. This, 
remember, was done m mid-winter, entailed great hardshipcy 
and even more danger from the elements than from the 
enemy. A winter campaign was sure to be more serious to 
the Indians, because they were then in their winter camps, 
shut in by mountain snows, whik summer opened all rouftet 
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to them, as they could go to the mountains to live on game 
and the products of nature to be found there, so a winter 
campaign was attempted, with all its dangers and difficul- 
ties. 

Colonel (jilliam was impulsive, even headstrong, but brave 
and desirous of doing right. On tlie way up the river he 
hoard of this first skirmish, near The Dalles, and hastened 
to the front. Governor Abemethy hoped that a display 
of force would incline the hostiles to make terms of peace 
and surrender the murderers, so avoid a prolonged war. 
Colonel Gilliam seems to have favored fighting it out to a 
finish and wait for no negotiations. Either course may 
have been preferable to the uncertain policy pursued, for ^ 
the peace commission achieved few results and the army 
lost by waiting for them to negotiate. 

This commission was composed of Joel Palmer, Robert 
Newell and Major H. A. G. Lee. The two former the 
writer know well and respected highly ; Greneral Palmer was 
commissary of the volunteer force, a man of cool courage 
and well-balanced mind. Robert Newell was a mountain 
man of experience, used to Indian life and with coTisidcrable 
reading to educate his mind. Major Lee was probably 
the most forceful man engaged in prosecution of the war, 
as well as the most unpretending of its officers, for when 
later offered the cominand in chief, on tlu^ death of Colonel 
Gilliam, he doclined to outrank Colonel Wfiters and serred 
under him to, a \'nhintecr lieutenant-colonel to the end. 

Tlie peace commission had not sufficient opportunity to 
secure success, for while several of the Cayuse chiefs pro- 
fessed peaceful intentions and other tribes showed the same 
desire, affairs miscarried; their correspondence fell into the 
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hands of the hosUleB and maitcn became tineertaiiiy or com^ 
plicated, aa a result. It aimply became unpossflile to cany 
out the mtentkm of the conmiiesion. Colonel Gilliam was 
lather a ''fire eater," and his voice was all the time for war. 
He was even supposed to favor levying oontrSmtion on the 
Hudson's Bay Company's base of supply at Vancouver to 
properly equip the troops; which led to oorrespondoioe be- 
twem Governor Abemethy and Chi^ Factor Douf^ that 
resulted in a good undentan<fing. 

Meantime, the people of Oregon discussed, very indig- 
nantly, the course of the Catholics and of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. WhOe the appearance of the Catholic 
priests near Whitman's mission no doubt caused trouble and 
complicated matters, there is no proof that they did any- 
thing to cause the Cajuses to oonmut the massacre. It is a 
sad commentary on the religion of peace, on those who claim 
to be the disciples of Christ, the Prince of Peace, that dif * 
fcrent sects of Christians send missions to the heathen, each 
claiming to be true npresentatives of His teachings, yet 
fighting eadi olh» in some instances more bitterly than they 
fight the Evil One — ^for the Catholics usuaUy arrogata 
to themsdves the claim to be the only teachers of true re- 
ligion, and 1^ old found no esEcuse for the ezistenoe of other 
Christian creeds. Had any one of these missions been left 
to prosecute thdr work in peace and unchallenged, they 
eould have done much good, but where this unholy rivalry 
occurred, the result was ever disastrous to the natives, who 
did not see how true rdigion could have such various and 
inharmonious interpre t ers. 

The jealousy, in the popular ndnd of the Hilda's Bay 
Company was due in part that most of its employ^ were 
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Catholics, and that its established policy and interests were 
to have the trade of the natives and preserve peace on every 
hand* The student of Oregon history must confess that this 
great company pursued a course that was generous in the 
extreme) both to the early missions and the pioneers; for 
the presence of the one encouraged the other, while the in- 
terest of the Hudson's Bay Company was to preserve the 
iiTimcnse western territory in a state of nature in the poee ei 
sion of the native tribes. 

About the last of Januaiy, Colonel Gilliam had one 
hundred and thirty of hia men mounted and equipped at 
The Dalles, and with these marched east twenty miles to the 
Deschutes River, to punish the Indians who had drivoi oflf 
immigrant stock. Major Lee was sent forward to disoover 
their village, but was seen by them, and they were moving 
their families and goods to the mountains when overtaken. 
Lee attacked; one Indian was killed and two women and 
some horses captured. On his return he was ambushed 
in a deep ravine, by a force well armed and mountedy 
that drove him to seek shelter among rocks and river 
growths, where his men remained until night, the enemy 
rolling stones on their hiding places, but they suffered no 
loss. 

The next day the whole force pursued and attackcd> 
the enemy losing several killedt many horses and some 

cattle; they also captured $1,400 worth of stolen property, 
found cached in the hills. The village was destroyed, but 
the old people in it were spared. The volunteers had one 
man wounded. Skirmishing continued seveml days, the 
troops losing four men. The hostiles were of two I'k nl tribes, 
wilh some Cayuses. The Indians were dismayed to find that 
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the volunteers could jell much louder than they, so thej be- 
came demoralized and fled. 

Returiiing to The Dalles (Fort I^e) on the l£th of Feb- 
ruary, it was determined to send for\^ ard one hundred men, 
under Major Lee, with two peace commissioners. The army 
now consisted of seven companies, a^^rqrratin^ five hundred 
and thirtj-seven men. Orders were issued to march on the 
14th, to the disgust of the commission, who feared such haste 
would drive neutral tribes to become hostile. The army was 
not under p,'oo(l discipline in some respects; many who had 
suffered from Indian encounters on the road acrns<? the 
plains felt willing to punish all of the race, and would, and 
did, occasionally pursue and kill those they met by the way. 
There are always such men to complicate matters with In- 
dians, who refuse to pardon in them acts they are guilty of 
themselves. It is a question if these reckless men did not 
give the Indians along the river cause to assume hmitility. 

Meantime, the furnishing and transport of supplies was 
the great question. The troops could fight their way to 
Tietory* but to secure clothing, food and ammunition was 
hardly possible. Mr. Spaulding sent by a friendly In- 
dian a letter to the Nez Percys, that reached them — after 
falling into the hands of the enemy, and insured their neu- 
trality, a result that was very important. 

The troops proceeded to Willow Creek, half way to the 
Walla Wallai and were so demoralized as the result of hun* 
ger, thirst and hard marching, that Colonel Gilliam 
haranged them from a wagon bed, urging them to be true 
and loyaly and endure what was before them manfully. 

Here a deputation of Dalles Indians overtook them and 
promised peace as icsolt of their kte experience. A liUile 
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■uch experience had wonderful effect on them, and thej 
8cem to have made no more trouble. A delegation frcmi the 
Yakima Indians came, with letters from the Catholic priests 
in charge of that mission, to say that the Yakimas had taken 
their advice and would not go to war. Their country was 
north of The Dalles one hundred miles or sO) and the 
Cayuses had sent to invite their alliance. 

On the 24th of February the army started for the Uma- 
tilla. About noon Indians were seen on the hills, making 
war signals, then they gathered from all directions in the 
path of the army and battle proceeded in the usual manner. 
The warriors and their horsemen also avoided open war- 
fare, and seeking cover stood their p;rouiid as they had 
chosen it, The volunteers marched steadily on, throwing 
out lines to protect the stock and wagon train. A double- 
quick charge where they were the strongest surprised the 
Cayuses and the yells of the soldicris terrified them. Pouring 
in Oiie jneflt'ctuiil Noiley, they withdrew in haste to a distant 
higher ground. This was several times repeated, and each 
time they left their dead and wounded. A remarkable duel 
is recorded, where Tom McKay, captain of the French 
company, killed Gray Eagle, and Lieutenant Charles 
McKay shattered the arm of Five Crows. These chiefs 
rode out to boast of their -prowess and infallibility and to 
challenge the McKays, and while the words were in tlieir 
mouths they were shot down. 

Tom McKay was a wonderful shot. Gray Eagle seems 
to have had actual confidence in the infallibility of his per- 
son and immunity from danger, probably taking the asser- 
tion of his medicine man for liis belief. The two chiefs rode 
out to the front and dared the McKays to shoot at them. 
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Tom McKay fired at Gray Eagle offhand, without seeming 
to take aim, and the chief fell dead. His people said the 
trouble was that McKay's medicine was too strong for Gray 
Eagle, but the death of their supposed immaculate chaoO' 
pjon was very discouraging to them. 

The Cayuses had an idm tlu y could defeat the Americans 
and had talked of making a raid into Western Oregon, 
but the result of the bnttl*' left them defeated and inglorious. 
The next day the troops, who had camped without water, 
started early and were all day surrounded by hostiles. Some 
Mho were lookers on merely sent messcnf^^ers to sue for 
peace, but the troops refused to have any talk until they 
should find water and a good cnrnplng place. 

They reached the Umatilla River at sunset, suffering in- 
toi{'raV)ly from hunger and thirst. The Indians were four 
miles av, av on the ea^t side. Crossing the river on the S6th, 
camp was made a nhlc nearer the hostiles. Indians were 
numerous who made signs of hostility, while others did not. 
When camp was made, C hief Stickas and others made over- 
tures of peace. Stickas was really a good character — con- 
sidered the most reliable of all the Cayuse converts. While 
he seemed not to approve the ma^Mjacre, he was a man of 
character and much respected the remainder of his life. No 
proposition was entertained there, however» and the army 
proceeded on its way to Walla Walla. 

February 28th, they encamped on the Walla Walla River, 
where tin: commissioners liad an interview with Mr. McBean, 
of the Hudson's Bay Company's station at Fort Walla 
Walla, learning the position of tlic various Indian tribes. 
The next day tliey were at the cam]) of Peu Pen Mox AIox, 
the chief of the Walla Wallas, who war friendly. The 
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next camp was near the fonner YThiiiiuai nuiublL They 
found the bodies of the dead unearthed bj wolves, and they 
were rcinterred. The scene of this massacre, the bleaching 

bones of the martyrs, the ruined homes and blighted hopes 
tiiat these represented, had tlie effect to exasperate good 
men and tiutN x) they cuuld luiidiy restrain themselves from 
wreaking vengeance on whoever was a Cayuse Indian. 

The ruins that lay prone sufficed as material ior a forti- 
fication ; Colonel Gilham was willing to make war on whoever 
willed it, many of the troops were on the point of insubordi- 
nation , NcwtlJ was peace commissioner, bi cau^p of his char- 
acter VL& a lifelong friend of Indians, and knowing liow to 
manage them, wincli Gilliam and the majority could not do, 
of course the two moTi could not agree. 

About noon of the 6th, Craig and (it rvais, two old moun- 
taineers, came to say that two hundred and fifty friendly 
Nez Perc«''s and Cayuscs were near at hand. When they 
came to camp the troops ir ue tiiem cheers, treated them 
ha'^pitably, and on the seventh a council was held. Joseph, 
a Nez Perce chief, opened with a peace address for the 
Caytises present, as w^ell as his own people. It was pathetic 
in its appeal; he had taken his Nez Perce testament in his 
hand and came thus to meet the Americans, who, he had 
heard, came to kill him. Although his brother (Five Crows 
had a Nez Perc^ mother who was also his mother) mui 
wounded, he did not wish his children to engage in this war. 
DiiPerent ones spoke for peace and for surrendering the 
murderers. Then (Jeneral Palmer praised the Nez Perc^; 
said the Cayuses had forfeited their lands, but the Ameri- 
can*; only wanted a road through at that tune. The Nes 
Pero& were advised to return to their homes and their f aims. 
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Others made friendly addresses; the Nez Percys became 
friendly neutrals and the Cayuses were a divided people. 

On the 11th the army left the peace commission behind, 
and with only the two hundred and sixty-eight men and 
officers remaining made a new march in search of the hos- 
tiles. When they left The Dalles, the Indians along the 
Columbia were more or less allied with the Cayuses and took 
up arms with them. These had enough of fighting and made 
no further trouble of consequence. The Cayuses were many 
of them satisfied with their experience to date. The Walla 
Walla chief, Peu Peu Mox Mox, and his people were for 
peace and had never taken part in the contest or in the 
Whitman massacre. South of the Columbia there were left 
only the part of the Cayuses who were hostile, and some of 
their chiefs were now for peace. It remained to be seen what 
this little band were to encounter next. 

March 11th, Colonel Gilliam took up the line of march 
for the Cayuse camp, and they met three Indians bearing 
a flag of peace, who brought with them horses stolen from 
the troops since leaving The Dalles. They said Stickas had 
taken Jo Lewis — the infamous half-breed who betrayed 
Whitman by his lies — intending to deliver him to Colonel 
Gilliam, but the hostiles had rescued him and seized much 
property which the faithful Stickas intended to surrender 
to the original owners. Colonel Gilliam disbelieved this 
story, so pushed forward, to be betrayed by the professed 
friendship of Tauitowe, a chief who had pretended ]>eace 
all the time. He asserted that Tamsucky and Tiloukaikt 
were gone, dividing the Cayuse force. Gilliam marched 
to attack the remaining Cayuse camp and found only an old 
Indian, who assured him this was a friendly Walla 
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WaUa chieTs camp, but that Tilookaikf i stock woe 
scRttered over the bUli for the Americuu to take. There 
was a deep cafioo interveumgy and when tliej had toiled 
up the farth^ hiU lade^ at great fatigue to men and 
hones, to reach the high plain, they saw their cattle swim- 
ming Snake River and escajnng to the north, to the 
Palouse ooontiy. Gilliam had been outwitted. CoUeeting 
a few cattle and some hundreds of horses, tiiey returned 
toward their camp. After gdng a mile th^ were attacked 
by four hundred Cayuse and Palouse wazxion, for the 
Cayuses now had these others for allies, and the Pakuses 
were numerous and warlike. It was a day spent in weary 
marching and fighting. Tliey were obliged to camp on the 
upland, where there was neither wood nor water. Tliere 
was no rest possible, for the Indians kept up a constont fire. 
The captured stock was again turned loose without any 
advantoge. At soon as they were on the road the attack 
recommenced; summoning all their courage, they assumed 
the offennve and challenged the allies to assault 

A small detadunent headed off the In^Kaas from the 
Touehet, on which the camp was located, and saved the day. 
Elsewhere the savages had built a fort the men had to pass, 
where several were wounded. Tht Indians had four kiUed 
and fourteen wounded. The women cried to them to cease 
the fight, and they did not attempt to cross the Touehet. 
The whites were victorious, and their foes changed their war 
cry to the deatli wail ; that is the saddest sound in ail their 
vocal expression. 

Thirty hours of constant strife left the volunteers willing 
to quit, so their victory was very welcome. Of all the tribes, 
there were now only the Cayuses on the south of Snake 
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River, and {he PakoMi on the north, who were on the war- 
path, but these were sure to be recruited by renegades fram 
other tribes, who took part in whatever vaifan pvoniied 
spoil or could insure scalps. The Spokanes to the nortii 
were not known to be hoetUe; there Messrs. Walker and 
EeUs, colleagues of Whitman and Spaulding, were located, 
and apprehension was felt concerning the fate of their 
families and others. 

The question now was as to the future of military opera- 
tions, and what course to pursue to end the war satisfac- 
torily. A sad event at this time was the death of Colonel 
Gilliam, who was drawing a gun from a wagon when it was 
discharged, causing his instant death. This left Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Waters in command. Major H. A. G. Lee was 
later commissioned as colonel, but served through as second 
to Colonel Waters, as we have said. 

So far the volunteers were victorious, yet their victory 
was not so assured that they could afford to quit tlu fu Id. 
They hud done heroically, and not only those in the field, 
but the entire p<){)ulatiou had done well and sacrificed much 
to have the waf go on and the peace of their homes assured. 
All had not been quiet at home, for there were some dissat- 
ii^ed and unquiet members of the various Western tribes, 
who gave occasion for fears, so that apprehension was at 
times acute; but these episodes passed by and wen not dan- 
gerous, though at times fearsome. During tlie few ^^ eeks 
of the campaign numbers had decreased from various 
causes, and it became necessary to recruit the force, also to 
find means to meet current expenses. The troojKs in the 
field needed clothes, provisions, anununiticMi — needed every- 
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Appeals were made for men and means. The true women 
of the settlements organized societies to provide clothing, 
and the young women insisted that stalwart youno; men 
should go to the front and enlist, and those who would not 
fight in their defence should liave no part in their good 
graces. Wheat was subscribed, to be delivered below the falls 
of the Willamette, that had to be hauled to the river and 
boated down it, then make the portage at the falls and 
reach Vancouver to be marketable. Every possible means 
and source of credit was exhausted to insure the progress 
of the war. Those who do not comprehend the isolation of 
a new wilderness and the difficulties of transportation at 
The Dalles and the Cascades can have no idea of the situ- 
ation. 

The work of raising more troops went steadily on, and 
as fast as forwarded to The Dalles they were there organ- 
ized under Colonel Lee. It was May, 1848, before another 
movement was made ; then the new companies took up the 
line of march for the seat of war. Reaching Waiilatpu 
May 9th, Lee found that his claim to the col(Hielcy would 
cause trouble, so returned his commission and expressed his 
confidence in Lieutenant-Colonel Waters. The men, with al- 
most unanimity, asked him to serve as Heutenant-cokxidif 
which he cheerfully did* The fact that more troops came 
from the Willamette, and further news that the mounted 
rifle regiment was to cross the plains, had wonderful elFect 
toward peace with the bidians. 

Lee made them understand that the country would be 
hdd until the murderers were givoi up and all tiie damage 
done and property stolen from emigrants paid for. On 
May 17th four hundred men set out for the Clearwater^ in 
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the Nez Perce country, in search of the murderers, but 
found none of them. Tliey succeeded in capturing a lot of 
stock belonging to Tiloukaikt, a hostile chief, in which the 
Nez Perces assisted. Summer was now at hand, when every 
man was needed in the Willamette to harvest the ripening 
crops. The campaign had cowed the murderous Cayuses, 
and the appearance of the last four hundred showed that 
they had no security' from the vengeance of the Americans. 

This expedition soon returned to the Walla Walla River, 
for in summer the Cayuses could not possibly be followed. 
All the tribes saw that the Americans were not cowards and 
could take care of themselves, so the lesson taught was salu- 
tary. The Palouses made overtures for peace and Peu Peu 
Mox Mox had hung a Cayuse Indian to the first tree who 
boasted in his presence that he was one of the murderers. 
It was decided that a garrison of fifty men should remain at 
Waiilatpu until September 16th under Captain James Mar- 
tin ; and fifteen men were stationed at The Dalles, a promise 
being made that the country should be open for settlement 
and settlers in possession by the time stated, for the value 
of the rich Walla Walla region was apparent. 

Returning to The Dalles, the volunteers crossed the Cas- 
cade range by the Mount Hood route, and after five months 
of toil and danger, often with actual suffering, found them- 
selves again at home. Never men better deserved the honors 
their countrymen bestowed on them and posterity yet ac- 
cords them. The history of our country has no parallel to 
this campaign in winter against such obstacles, and the 
self-sacrifice of a people who had so little to give and gave 
so much to insure the peace and safety of their homes and 
their loved ones ! 
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About this time excitement arose when it became known 
that against the law of the provisional legislature Jesuit 
missionaries were sending more munitions of war into the In- 
dian country than the vohinteen bad been able to acquire 
during the whole campaign. This consisted of thirty-six 
guns, 1,500 pounds of balls, and 1,080 pounds of powdtt» 
while the volunteers had wily obtained 500 pounds of pow- 
der. This material was seized and sent from The Dalles to 
the governor at Oregon City, and Rev. Acolti was written to 
/or an explanation; which was that this constituted the 
annual supply of the four J^uit missions to the Flathe&ds 
— Pend d'OreilleSf Gsur d'Alenee and OkanoganSy who all 
Uved by the chase. A oertaxn amount, he said, was abo 
needed by the whites who were oomieeled with those mis- 
sioos. Xxk ooorse of the next seasmi this material was re- 
turned to VanoouTcr to tiuir credit. 

The laws of Or^n f oxfaade sale of ammunition to In- 
dians and the result was great hardship to them. As time 
passed the United States Government sent General Josepb 
Lane as govemort also tibe rifle regiment came, and the 
Cayuses saw that they could not trifle with the riglxts of 
Americans. General Lane, as well as the military, took 
steps to arrest the Whitman murderers, and at last five of 
them were surrendered, virtually pleading guilty. After 
trial they were executed — hung at Oregon City, June $, 
1850. These were Tikra]mikt,Tamahas«K]okamas,Isaiaeh- 
alalds and Kamasumpkin. Bishop Blanchet, in his history 
of Catholic missions, says they only came down to have a 
talki but that does not accord with the fact that some actu- 
ally confessed, and all practically plead guilty to their 
crime and accepted their fate. They all died in the odor of 
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sanctity, attended to the BCaffold by Father Veynet, of the 
Catholic Church. In liis account of Catholic missions Right 
Rev. Bishop Blanchet claims that they were innocent vic- 
tims, who gave themsdves to fedeem their people — or to 
that effect. Their father confessor exclaimed, as their fate 
was called for: **Onward! Onward to heftven! Children! 
Into Thy hands. Lord Jesiu, I commend my spirit f 

Tlius ended the Caytige war, and its results were eminently 
satisfactory. 

At the close of the rampaign an escort was sent to 
Spokane to bring down the missionaries there — ^Revs. Eells 
and Walker, and their families and employes — and all mis- 
sions to the disaffected tribes were temporarily discontinued* 
At both Lapwai, among the Nez Percys, and at Waiilatpa» 
on the Walla Walla, among the Cayuses, there had been 
progress made by superior men among the Indians, some of 
whom had farms opened, and thdr children had the ad- 
vantage of schools. The effect is seen to-day in the intelli- 
gence of those who attended them. The after condition of 
these tribes belongs to history, and the object of my work 
is fulfilled in giring this brief story of the way the settlers 
of Oregon — two thousand miles from the nearest civihza- 
tion and aqiarated from it by winter mows and mountain 
bairicrs carried the Caynse war to a successAiI condusion. 



CHAPTER LIV 



ISTACHUS, TiLK CURIiSTIANUSD UiDIAK 

ItTACHus, or StickaSy was a remarkable chancier; he lived 
where his anoerton had lived for more genwatioiie than In- 
dian genealogy ooald trace. Am the country became letUed 
•everal white families occupied land near him and be was a 
great favorite with them. It was common to see him riding 
the range with some white diild, son of these neighbors^ 
mounted behind. The nearest family was named Moore; 
he often visited them and partook of their hospitality. He 
always prayed before he left them. Fina]ly» the Indians 
having agreed to live on the reservation^ orders came for 
their ronoval and Stickas had to give up his ancestral home 
and the fidds he had so long cultivated. He went to bid a 
last farewell to his friends, the MooreSy and said: "This is 
the land my fadiers owned and tilled for many a year; 
many of them are buried here and I had hoped to finish 
my life here and also be buried here. It is not right that I 
should have to move in my old age, but we have agreed to 
do so. God owns the land and His children should live 
where they wish on His land. I go away and jou will see 
me no more. Let us pray !'* Kneeling (lo\vn, he offered peti- 
tions for each nurnber of the family by name, then took a 
sorrowful farewell. Leaving his old home — and no people 
have stronger local uttHchments than our Indians — he took 
up his residence on the reservation, where aft«r a few 
years he died. He had for many years lived as a devoted 
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CSiristian by precept and ezunple, among dUBctiliies that 
would have diaoomagcd many a man with better oppor- 
tunitks. 

During the fifties, when Iskaehus made his home on the 
Umatilla, the emigrants received much aid and comfort 
from him; several anecdotes were current that prove the 
fiddity with whidi he kept the Christian faith, and illus^ 
trated the teachings of Whitman, the martyr nussionary, 
who had been his posonal friend. His village was near the 
old emigrant crossing of the Umatilla, and oocaaionallj, 
when early fall rains raised the river, he assisted to make 
the passage. The Umatilla is no mere summer ripple when 
storms have drenched the mountain ranges and warm 
autumn ruins melt the lingering snows into raging floods. 
Stickas — or Istachiis — was always willing to enter the tor- 
rent on his well I rdken horse, that had been traiiietl to stem 
the floods, as well as range tlie uplands; so one dav, after a 
drenching rain had caused tiie river to rise, a cf^inpanv of 
emigrants were crossint; uifh liis voluateeicd assistance. 
Among tlieiu was a woman who had become terrified at the 
surging waters over their rocky beds. It is characteristic 
of Indinn*; that thev seldom ust Hinr English, so Stickas— 
though he was fairly versed in that tongue, did his talk by 
pantomime itid broken words very sparsely' used. He 
signed for this woman to mount behind him and she did so, 
taking two half hitches round her protector. When they 
came into swift water his passenger shrieked and screamed 
as if she was surely lost. Stickas tried the golden influence 
of silence awhile, but when thoroughly disgusted with her 
want of faith, ttmied an angry-~or rather a scornful — ^look 
on her, and exclaimed in perfect English, **Wicked woman, 
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put your trust in God r* Had it oome fnnn the heaveni or 
from a Tinoiii ahe could not have been more utterly ovw> 
whdmed than die was to receive a rebuke 10 merited from the 
Hps of one die supposed an untutored sava^ It goes wiUe 
out saying that she stopped screaming and made the trip 
after that with entire confidence in both her God and the 
ferryman that He had sent her. 

Another incident was more amusing stiU— as also in- 
structiTe. Stidcas owned a nice lot of horses and was a fair 
judge of horseflesh. The emigmnts often came by with 
jaded horses and ooold not make the remaining journey. 
While tbdr stodt was much better quality, they could afford 
to trade for a stout Cayuse pony in good condition that 
would kam to wovk. It was thus tiiat the natives acquired 
good American horses, as also did others who had fat stock 
to trade for lean. One day Stidias sat dknt and thou|^ 
fill by his lodge doort when a train from the cmigmlum was 
passing to ^le Dalles. Tlie owner of one team came to Um 
to inquire about his horses and stated his need of fresh ani- 
mals to replace his jaded stock. He thought the Indian 
Teiy indiflferent, so asked him on what terms he could trade 
a fresh riding horse for the one he bestrode* 

Now, our traydkr was a Baptist clergyman on his 
travels. No doubt they started with due observance of the 
Sabbath, and had kept the faith as pure as circumstances 
would permit ; but the changing circumstances met with tm 
the plains — ^teams giving out and feed growing shorter, 
provisions scarcer, with September's cold nights — all these 
circumstances warned them to make haste. So by the time 
our Baptist preacher had got over the Rocky Mountains, 
had crossed Green River and hewn a way over the Blue 
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liotintams, Iub idea of the SabbatJi had been modified by 
eireuxnitaiicea. He had lost the nm of the dajs and even of 
tiie weeks, and stood abashed and surprised in the presence 
of thii gentle savage, who looked up in surprise at the ques- 
tion and said: never swap horses on the Sabbath Dajf* 

Mrs. Cailierine Pringle furnished me with other inters 
estinia^ faefcs as to Istadnis. When the Whitman mission 
was established he soon beeame an earnest Kstcner and was 
leaUy converted to the Christian faith. AH his ]if e there- 
after he lived as a ooDnstent Christian. When Dr. Whit- 
man returned, witib the emigratitm of 1848, Stickas met htm 
and hdped him guide the tram over the Blue Mountains. 
He was fine appearingf with so even a disposition and so 
Idnd, that be was universally liked. His perceptions of 
right and wrong were very acute ; he did much for weary 
emigrants who passed through his country. 

The night before the massacre Dr. Whitman was at his 
lodge, twenty-five imles from the mission. Am the doctor 
mounted to go, Stickas told him that mischief was brewing, 
that he had better leave the mission until they had better 
hearts. It is possible tiiat he knew what was to be, and from 
a sense of honor to his people did not explain. Mr. Spauld- 
ing was also there, but remained until next day ; noticing 
the gloom of his host, who was usually so cheerful, he asked 
the cause and the answer was: "My people have decided 
against the Americans.'* That night the two wives of 
Stickas sat on either side of his bed after he had retired, and « 
sang their mournful death song all the night, but refused 
to say for whom they mourned. He was allowed to go the 
next moramg in total ignorance of the massacre that had 
taken place. Whether he feared violence at tlie hands of his 
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pecypk^ or from aonw code of Mvage honcnrf wiU never be 
known. Mrs. Prmgle saje: "While he lefuied to accept 
the charges made against Whitman by his people, he went 
to the priests and they seemed to confirm the story that 
Whitman was poisoning the Caynses. On his return he 
wept and mourned over the supposed faithlessness of one he 
considered the best of men.** When Mr. Ogden came to re- 
deem the prisoners, Stickus went to Fort WaDa Walla and 
there met the Osboms, who had escaped. He gave Osboro 
the hat be wore and tied a handkerchief on the head of his 
son, as he said they would need them going down the river. 
In the Cayuse war he remained neutral, living in seclusion. 

Two years after, Mrs. Pringle met him at Oregon City, 
at the trial of the nrarderers. It was there that he learned 
that the Cayuse charges against Whitnum were false. Ho 
never ceased to mourn for Dr. and Mrs. Whitman, and often 
told emigrants how good they were. In the war of 1855 
bis son-in-law was tried and condemned to death ; after the 
sentence was pronounced he asked leave to speak, then rose 
and said: know tiiat my son-in-law has done wrongs and 
that it is right he should be punished. I have always been 
the friend of the whites. I never refused them food. This 
man is my son-in-law; my daughter is his wife; she has lit- 
tle children; if he dies there will be no one to provide for 
them. I am dd and not able to work. I want him punished, 
but for my sake punidi him without taking his Hfe." The 
sentence was reconsidered; punishment was changed to a 
severe whipping. Poor old Istadius seems to have been 
more sinned against than sinning. 
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CHAPTER LV 

IMMIOILATIONS FJtOfll 1845 TO 184)8 

Thb inmugnition of ISW was greater than any that pre- 
ceded it. It doubled the popttlation of Oregon. The 8,000 
who amved during the year and the 8,000 who preceded 
them moetly settled in the Willamette valley. There were a 
few at Clatsop and some had made homes in the valleys be- 
tween the CohimbU River and Puget Sound; but these 
scarcely amounted to a tenth of the total. No settlements 
had been made east of the Cascades, save the missions at The 
DalleSy Waiilatpu, Lapwai, Colvillc, and Spokane to the 
north. The Catholics had their various missions, and the 
fur trade had stations through all the wide area of the In- 
land Empire. By this time the value of the fur trade had 
greatly diminished everywhere, for fur-bearing animab 
were in process of extermination. Gradually, but surely, 
the beaver had vanished from the scene. But the Hudson^s 
Bay Company was still powerful and had become interested 
in fisheries and the lumber trade. The field was wide and 
their enterprise found other channels. In the meantime the 
Columbia River and Willamette Indians had vanished with 
the passing of the game. They were victims to the dcfrrada- 
tion and vice that too oftrn follows in the path of civiliza- 
tion, and too often acrouipanics it. Venereal diseases im- 
paired their life and left them more degraded than even sav- 
agery \uu\ created them. Then came, also, the contagious 
diseases tliat followed the immigrations. Of these the 
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measles proved most dangerous, sweeping away native 
tribes until scarce a roinnant was left of what had been 
aboriginal nations. These results were more severe at the 
west, where they were easily reached b}' sailing vessels, than 
to the cast of the Cascades. To the west the native race had 
gradually melted away and the field waa left open to the 
invading whites. 

The immigrants retained the same features that distin- 
guished their forerunners. They had gone from various 
States to the border, where they were removed from trade 
and had a few resources, but possessed a spirit of loyalty, 
with independence, that empowered them to follow the west- 
em march to the farthest shore. 

Bancroft has been at pains to collect from survivors of 
this immigration important facts that correspond with what 
I had previously gathered from similar sources. Some of. 
the companies rendezvoused at Independence and others at 
St. Joseph. Twenty-five wagtms, under Pressly Welch, as- 
sisted bj Joel Palmer and Samuel K. Barlow, and forty 
wagons, commanded by Samuel Hancock, left Independ* 
cncc ; two other companies — ODe of fifty-two wagons, under 
Hackleman, with sixty-five wagons, commanded by W. G. 
TTault, left St Joseph, John Waymire being lieutenant 
and James Allen sergeant. There was a fifth oompanyt 
with sixty-five wagons, under Solomon Tetherow. 

There seems to have been no trouble on the route and all 
msnt wdl. They reached Fort Hall all right, but two men 
were supposed to hnvc hem killed by Indians while hunting 
at the crossing of Snake River. They were now on the 
waters of the Columbia, within reach of the pranised land. 
But at Fort HaU their troubles oommeiioed. Forty-six 
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wagon* had started for Calif <nnua. At that time there was 
fear that Great Britain would send her Facifie fleet to take 
p os seiii on of (^lif omia and on tiiat nii^t depend the fate 
of Oregon. At Fort Hall were several who had been to 
California the prenous year and were desirous to induce 
oiherB» who might be coming* to leave the Oregon tiafl for 
that leading to the south. 

It is certain that many did tahe the route to Cdif omia* 
readied there in safety, found thenudves ifisappointed and 
the following y«ur made their way to Oregon. One was 
L. B. Hastings, who was then prominent in indudng others 
to go the southem route* but afterwards came to Oregon. 
He was at Fortland m 180Of but went to Puget Sound and 
. was prooUnent there. 

Hiere was a tough road to travel on Snahe River and to 
cross the Blue Mountains, as wdl as danger to meet in de- 
scending the Columbia. Two hundred wagons were induced 
to try anew route that has come down in history as "Mode's 
cut-off." I win give that story as it was told me in 1885 
by William H. Herren, who was in that company. 

BY u&ek's cuT-orr 

I have the story of the fearful journey by Meek's Cut- 
off, as told me by both Colonel T. R. Cornelius and William 
H. Herren, and as given by Bajicroft*s history, who 
claimed that Elijah White originated the idea of making 
the supposed shorter route to save two hundred miles of 
travel, and tliat Stephen Meek carried out his suggestion ; 
about two hundred families following him. They took an 
old and abandoned trail of the fur hunters and went up the 
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Maflieur River for several da js witiioiit trouble, though it 
wai so rockj that the oxen's feet soon wore out and they 
could hardly be forced on. Stephen Meek was brother of 
Jo Meek, and was also a mountain man, but had no actual 
acquaintance with the route he was leading these people to 
follow. 

CoI<Miel Cornelius was then a boy of seventeen and re- 
members that Meek told the men of the train of the time to 
be saved by travelling through a beautiful region with 
which ho seernod very familiar. It Mas agreed to pay him 
$300 to act as pilot, part of it was in advance ; tliun a party 
was formed that moved for^^ard. Mock had just inarriLd a 
young girl on the border and was desirous to add to lus 
scant store by doiiig this service. The families of Cornelius, 
Herrcn, Adani.s and others took the new trail with perfect 
confidence. An interesting feature of the journey was that 
one day, in tlie hod of a small stream* Com* lius, Sr., picked 
up a small j'ellow piece of metal, half as lai L^e as a grain 
of coffee, that he pounded flat on the wagon tire and won- 
dered what it could be, then threw it in the wa t^on In fl. A 
few years later when in the California gold mines he remem- 
bered this and then knew that tin y had missed discovery of 
gold in Oregon at that early time. They were then on the 
headwaters of the John Day River, wliere mines were dis- 
covered forty years ago that have proved rich to this day. 
That was the site of the famous Blue Bucket diggings, of 
which much has been said and written. 

Not finding good pasture, they had trouble with cattle, 
so bore south to find grass, but only found alkali plains and 
foul watfr Tt was a desert region; they turned north, 
where the fountains of the Columbia should be, but there 
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was no game and they aoon Iiad dwrt aHowanoe. Many be' 
eame sick, and aoon death was a common mtor. They dug* 
graves and made fixes over them, then pushed on with the 
sad counige of despair. For awhile they had funerals daily 
and buried some one at each camping, driving teams and 
wagons over the consecrated spots to deceive the Indians ^ 
there was too much apprdiension of evil to utter or display 
their grief. 

There was no sign that even Indians had ever frequented 
that desert region, so it finally dawned on them that their 
pilot had no knowledge as to where he was leading them. 
Unhealthy conditions, worry of mind and wear of body, in- 
suffici^t food and filthy water, caused a sickness known as 
mountain fever; the children were side and several died of 
dysentery. Turning north, they followed a dry ridge be- 
tween the Deschutes and John Day rivers, and half the men 
hunted for living springs while the other half pursued stock 
that was erased with thirst. Despair settled on all; the old 
and young wept togettier — and only the women showed tiie 
truest courage. 

They finally refused to listen to their guide, and nnir' 
murs, not loud but deep, soon grew to angry threats, so that 
Meek realised that his life was in danger. He knew that a 
certain course must lead to the Columbia, but tiiey refused 
to listen to him, so following the advice of some of the elders. 
Meek and his wife concealed themselves and one night stole 
away for The Dalles. They grew moody and selfish ; cold- 
eyed selfi^ess looked out of faces that had been alive with 
human sympathy; almost in silence the days passed; the 
sick died and were silently buried. They 'killed young 
heifers they had hoped to drive on to become mothers of 
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atatdy herds — and it Memed murder to do it, all the mote 
because the pooi' creatures were so starved as to be meva 
skeletons. On this diet mothers and children sickened and 
died. At least twenty hidden graves marked the desert 
road. The first who went the old emigrant road got to The 
DaDes, whfle Meek's company was unheard of — were often 
dying by the way, only to grow unseMsh as death came 
nearer and the end promised rest and peace. 

One evening they wcxe on a roc^y wilderness— where 
stock range now, when they can eat snow or ddnk its melt- 
ings — all day they had been famished; a small squad that 
had ridden on returned to report no water for twenty nubs; 
at this Adams and €omdius struck north for the Blue 
Mountains, in sight, for they knew tiiat water from tiie 
ranges fed the Columbia's tributaries. They pushed on 
•*all night long till break of day,*' and the middle of the 
forenoon found a small stream, whore tiiey camped and 
rested — probably the head of Crooked River. Two days 
later nine men left for The Dalles, taking but four days' 
provisions ; the teams followed slowly. The nine were nine 
long days reaching The Dalles; only that they got some 
salmon of Indians, they must have killed a horse. At the 
mission. Rev. Waller funushed food and they met Black 
Harris, a mountaineo', who returned to aid tiie emigrants. 
They were gone twenty days, and were fortunate in meeting 
the train, as they femd to miss them and knew their dis- 
tress. It is not easy to tdl the horror they were in, and evils 
were aggravated by xminful circumstanoes. They had 
wearily made the best of what food and force they had; 
when short they killed a cow or steer. When weeks wore on 
they despaired of seeing those advance messengers again. 
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fearing they had died by the way. Perishing and frenzied^ 
ihej jet had an unknown terror stored up concerning the 
fate of those friends. Words cannot say the joy with 
which the advaace>-Comelius's wagons alwayi kd — eaw 
the messengen leturn — and bringing them relief. 

That these were come back safe, and they knew they were 
cm a road that led Mnaewheie, for the moment cveieanie 
hunger that was damonnis. Laughter and tears were nnr 
Indden companions» the banishing of apprehension made the 
sage plains a haven of rest beyond power of words. There 
was excitement, but no noise ; too serious a time for hilarity, 
for the sick and dying were there stilL They camped where 
they met and waited for tiie rear ones to get supplies and 
join the company. Some were so far behind that they did 
not arrive when the advance started the next monung* 

Pahner's company reached The Dalks the 29th of Sep- 
tember. It was the middle of October when the traveOers by 
Mode's cut-off reached there; they were detained two weeks 
at the crossing of the Desdiutes. Even the honors of that 
journey over mountains and deserts from Fort Hall did not 
surpass tiie teirible suffering tiiat many underwent in ds-. 
Mending the Columbia. There were but few boats; their 
provirions were scant; many snffered from famine and dis- 
ease. The suffering they endured had terrible details that 
time has seldom known and human endurance seldom 
equalled. The Hudson's Bay Company came to the rescue 
with their batteauz. There had been little need for river 
craft when there was no business to employ them, and no 
leisure to enjoy them. The setUers were mostly .poor and 
too busy making homfis and opening farms to have time to 
think of othen. 
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In this contingency, with winter close at hand and the 
dreaded rainy season liable to commence at any time ; when 
many families were waiting transportatum and only two 
small boats were at their oommand, Pabner and his company 
determined to attempt to cross the Cascade Mountains to the 
Willamette valley. Knighton had — with Barlow and seven 
othttTS— penetrated twenty-five miles into the range to find- 
no pass, so had returned, discouraged. On the 1ft of Octo- 
ber, Paliner, with fifteen families and twenty-three wagons^ 
left The Dalles to join Barlow, overtaking his company on 
the dd. Sedung for a route, they went into the mountains^, 
following gorgeSy climbing ravines, penetrating thickets and * 
swamps. When thirty-six miles had been made from camp 
they came to an impassable cafion. There they prospected 
and toiled, but made little progress until it was too danger- 
ous to longer dally, so leaving their wagons with a guard, 
mounting a few of the women and children on horses, they 
started to tain tliem to the Willamette by the cattle trail 
that led from The Dalles that they had found in their wan- 
derings* 

The rains commenced; the cold was intense; for awhile- 
they lost thdr trail in the dense fog, but it cleared up after 
that, and to thor great joy they met a company from Ore- 
gon City who had heard of this effort to cross the range, so 
had come to meet and assist them. Th^ had loaded deven 
horses with provisions and arrived in time to avert fearful 
disaster. This rdief saved many lives. Sending the women 
and children on to Oregon City, they returned to camp tO' 
ftid a distressful scene. The relief company had turned 
back to give up the effort, when an impulse caused them to^ 
make one more search for the train; then in.siz miles they 
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met PAlnwr's ptity, when several families at the camp were 
nearly deatitute. Tlie& all started for the Willamette, 
women and children on horses, and even the half-starred 
cattle carrying loads; the men were wading through the 
mow on the mountains afoot. There were other parties wh{> 
Tentuied later and had sinular experience ; death was staring 
many in the face ; many horses died — erery one of the deven 
that came with provisions died on the way. On the 1st of 
November Palmer reached the homes of the Willamette val- 
fey, but it was December before all the pilgrims arrived. It 
is needless to say that kind>hearted settlers helped all as they 
came^ No one who has kiwwledge of these fearful sierras,, 
with their snowy peaks, forming a continuous line from 
Southern Califcumia to the frozen north, can imagine the- 
fearful task it was to penetrate and cross that rugged range 
'^-as rugged as any on the earth— at such a season. 

Palmer and his family were a month on this dangerous 
journey. Those who went down tiie river ezperioiced al- 
most as many vicissitudes and dangers as they who took the 
mountain trail. But this we have described elsewhere. 

When the provisional legislature met in December, 1845, 
Barlow was authorized to construct a wagon road, or toll 
road, over tlic Mount Hood pass of the Cascades. This was 
partially completed the next season. Li July they rescued 
the wagons and baggage left at "Fort Deposit." Tlie emi- 
gration of that year — 1846 — mostly crossed the mountains. 
The sides of some of the hills that desceinled to the Wil- 
lamette were so steep that it was dangerous to attempt to go 
down them. It was tlie custom to mt some tree of sufficient 
size and let its tup drag behind the wagon, as all ordinary 
clogs and brakes were insufficient. 
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The sudden doubling of the population and entry of 
2,U0O people, w ith hundreds of families, just at the advent 
of winter, upon a people who wcrt! themselves struggling to 
redeem n wilderness and were far from any base of supplies, 
was no trifling incident. It was not possible for them to lo- 
cate homes, for it was necessary to go farther up the valley 
to find them. The newcomers were scant off for means, so 
had to accept the friendship and hospitality of settlers and 
the kindly accommodation that had always been given by 
the Hudson's Bay Company. Nearly ail had left good 
homes and favoring fortunes when they came, and many 
had come from States not on the border. All had suddenly 
become reduced in dreumstanoett and to manj the change 
was a humiliation. 

The pilgrims who landed on the New England coast en- 
ciountered no such hardships, subdued no such difficulties as 
tiheie met who made that two thousand miles journey over 
mountains and plains, the deserts and wastes of the conti- 
nent, to readi the westan valleys and the western sea. To 
them the rains of Oregon were a discouragement ; the home* 
lessness of their lives was an almost brutal travesty of the 
generous abundance they had won in their former homes, 
and left so far behindl To some it was diseouragement; to 
many the fatigues, dangers and hardships of the long jour- 
ney brought broken spirits, as well as broken health. The 
fact remains that the woman was often the bravest and 
capable of a heroism that made all others strong. It was a 
time of trial, and the pioneer nsoally oame out of it as if re- 
fined by fire. 
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1846 

« 

The niiiiiignitioii«f 184i6 was tlie fint that did not endure 
Ihe fearful experienoes that met tiioee of the prenous jeart 
in reaehmg Weetem Oiegon» after otMDing to The Bailee. 
Durinff the aeason a company had organised to build the 
Barlow road aoron the moet aTaileble passy south of and 
near to Mount Hood. This roady thus opened, was not a 
Roman causeway by any means, but it was possible by it to 
reach the T^Ilaniette with teams, wagons and animals. 
There was also more accommodation on the Columbia and 
less danger in all directioiis. The fearful experiences of 
earlier yean were not to be repeated, though the long jour- 
ney was yet tedious and sametmies dangerous. The passage 
of time had resulted in easier methods and lessened dangers. 

Li 1846 the immigrants to the Pacific •■rmnt^ to about 
%jSXiO pewon s two-thirds went to Oregon and the other 
third to Chdif omia. By this time Fremont and Stockton 
had raised the Stars and Stripes on the soil of California 
and war with Mexico was in progress. The immigrants to 
Oregon were men of courage and character not to be ap- 
palled by the danglers and fatigues their predecessors had 
encountered. Tliere was still good lands to cliiini and tlie 
difficulty of the route was lessened. In the early part of the 
season exploration had been afoot to discover some better 
route by which to reach the vales of Western Oregon. The 
Barlow route was rough at the b( ^it ; mountaineers nnd trap- 
pers told of a southern route with greater advantages and 
less dangers. In May, Levi Scott, of Polk County, raised 
a company to pro^pC'Ct the southern mountains and plains, 
but failed for want of numbers. Ue was aided the second 
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time bj Liniblej and Jesse Applegste; fifteen men left on 
June 22d to proceed south on the California trail* They 
found a California com]»aDy in trouble among the Rogue 
River Indians, but they escaped by being watchful. They 
were first to find tiie way through the fearful Umpqua 
OafioHt that was bad enough when I travelled it in 1851 ; 
tiiey crossed the Cascades to the east and had their first 
glimpse of the beautiful prairies of Klamath. The scene 
was so inspiring that they aU shouted. Soon they aroused 
the nativest and columns of smoke were seen rising from all 
the hflls to tell of their coming. Only two months before 
Fremont had camped there and the Modocs had murdered 
three of his Delawares. 

They were now in Modoc Land and in California* These- 
treacherous savages were fearful that a force had come to 
avenge the murders they had committed. Where the Path- 
finders' force had camped tiiey found fragments of news- 
papers. They passed the since famous Tuk Lake; got lost 
among lava crags, and coming to the lake, found that many 
canoes were making for Scorpion Point as a refuge. Going 
southeasterly, they crossed the divide to the Humboldt, made- 
thdr way to Ftvt HaU, to meet the immigration, and recom- 
mend the newly traversed southern route. Jesse Applegate 
and his brother were as honest, 8in<%re and disinterested men 
as this world affords. To their minds the southern pass pos- 
sessed far greater advantages than the route down Sn;ikt 
River and the C'ohinihia. There were no inouiitHins to [lii^N 
until the Cascades were reached; this pass was, to tlieir 
minds, not difficult. With this impression Jesse Applegate 
persuaded the Kirquendal couipany to trv tlie Southern 
Oregon route. J. Q. Thornton was in this company and has. 
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vritten and pubfished his ezperienceB. There were nearly 
an hundred wagons. Leaving the caravan — with injune- 
iions to be careful in the Modoc country — and always main- 
tain great precaution — ^the Applegates went on to smooth 
the road, as far as possible, where the immigrants were to 
foUow. But tliey seem to have disregarded advice; many 
were both dilatory, as wdl as careless. As they struggled 
«long the road, the treacherous Indians, from concealment, 
shot poisoned arrows at both men and animals. A number 
of Indians and some whites were killed. All this had been 
paraUekd by occurrences on The Dalles route, but Thorn- 
ton tried to make himself bdieve that Applegate was guilty 
of intentional misrepresentation. Having in later years 
known intimately both Applegate and Tliomton, I found 
much good in the last and great excellence in the first. It is 
only possible to reconcile the difference between them by 
recognizing the varied features of weak luinian nature. Of 
the two, Jesse Appkgate was capable of the greatest and 
truest nobility of character. He seemed to not have ap- 
preciated the dungers and difficulty of tlie southern route. 
The crossing of the Cascades proved to be fearful and toil- 
some; when tliat was passed some of thera tarried in the 
lovely Rogue River valley to recruit their worn-out team*; ; 
this delay caused them to lose time until the rains set in and 
the Umpqua cafion became almost impassable. 

They were met by relief parties and had every assistance 
rendered them that was possible ; but tlic three miles of that 
gorge of Canon Creek — where in 1851 the road was all the 
way through running water — caused great destruction of 
cattle and property. 

With all the supplies sent them, many became destitute. 
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Jn. IMf* Levi Soott explond f urllier, and At the time of the 
Cajuie war the eoufhern route wm found to be availaUe for 
trord and tafer than that through the hoefcile country. 
Eventually, Levi Soott, Jeue Lindslej and Chaitei Ap|^ 
gate made their homes in the Umpqua and were among the 
few let&n of that beautiful region when I passed throu^ 
it in 1861. 

iMMiGiATiOK or 1847 

This immigration consisted of over 4,000 persons, who 
generally left good homes to find their way to Oregon. 
This raised the population to fully 10,000 total, indepen- 
dent of the Hudson's Bay Company. The questions of 
boundary and sovereignty were no longt r pending, for the 
country was certainly American; immigrants knew there 
was land waiting for them and the flag of the Union to 
protect them. They commenced arriving at The Dalles 
August 2i?d, and when November came 200 wagons were 
still on the east side of the Cascad( 5. Those who came last 
found the grass gone and were delayed to recruit their cat- 
tle, which made them late; many suflfercd great loss and were 
semi-starved. 

The I) lack measles broke out among them and many died; 
it being specially fatal from Snake Kiver to The Dalles. 
The Indians also caught it, antl many died from the tribes 
on the Columbia, making them hostile. There was not much 
travel by the southern route, as the immigration was met 
by messengers at Green River, who denounced that way and 
recommended the Barlow road. They had a circular that 
was signed by Governor Abernethy, who no doubt was ain* 
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eere. There were hoitOe IndiaiiB there, ai well aa harren 
deserts; it is probaUe that ikspite these facts there would 
have been less loss and fewer deaths had ooe-thlid of this 
immigratioii come by the soutfaem route and ezerdsed doe 
eaution. But some who went that route had rou|^ experi- 
ence^ 

The munigration of 1847 brought om better stodc and 
more of it; this addition made a population aUe to support 
schools and conduct a State. They spread over a wider 
country and the work of ikvelopment went on with more 
certamtj, as wdl as rapidity. 

1848 

With 1848 came a new eta. Hie discovery of gold dur^ 
ing that winter made the t^ of trairel turn from the Co* 
lumbia River to California ; only half a thousand, or less^ 
are supposed to have come to the Columbia. The world on 

the Pacific was no longer the dull scene of wild life and 
privation they had known of jore, for the Oregonian had 
made his way to the placers and brought liome with him such 
treasure as the pioneer had never heard of or dreamt of. 

Oregon had suddenly passed the crisis of her fate and was 
become rich with wealth that Ophir could hardly rival. 
There wa-s no more privation ; no lack for a market ; no fear 
from savage foes nor of British luterfcrence. The future 
had promise of all things needful, and the present had 
realized much already. The time was now come when the 
vast area west of the Rookies had government protection; 
the days of the provisional government were ended. 



* 



CHAPTER LVI 

HOW BATTt£ CBEEK WAS NAMES 

South of Salem, a feir miks, a creek poun through the 
beautiful hiUs to enter Bfill Creek, and there I keated mj 
donation in 1S5S* Hie origin of the name involves one of 
the few timet when there was conflict with Indians in West- 
ern Oregon. The Calipooias were peaceful and kept under 
subjection by the whites, but other Indians came from the 
south and from east of the sierras, who sometimes made 
trouble. 

There had been no Tohinteer militaiy company in Cham- 
poeg County untO May, 1846, when a meeting was called 
at the farm of Daniel Waldo, in the Waldo HiDs, that were 
named for him as first settler. The Oregon Rangers were 
there organised with Charles Bennett as captain; A. A. 
Robinson, Isaac Hutchins and Hiram English were lieuten- 
ants; Thomas Holt was orderly sergeant, and Thomas 
Howell, S. C. Morris and W. H. Herren were sergeants; 
corporals were P. C. Keisur, Robert Walker, B. Frost and 
John Rowe. The company were to meet every Saturday 
at Mr. Waldo^s for regular drilL Captain Bennett and 
orderly Holt had been dragoom in the Semuiole War, and 
others had military experience. 

One time when Captain Bennett was absent he had de» 
puted Holt to drill the men, but Lieutenant Robinson in- 
sisted on giving the orders himself. His ignorance of tactics 
caused many a laugh, as when he one day ordered the wrong 
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wheel. There were several old dragoons who led off m he 
directed and the rest followed, which oomf need matters and 
made Robinson very angry. 

Li June, 184i6) a party of WaDa Walla Indians came over 
the mountains from The Dalles and camped near Loonej's 
Butte, on the Santiam and acted in a very free manner. 
Hamilton Campbell then owned the mission herd and his 
cattle ranged the hiUs near there. A rumor was started that 
these Indians were killing and eating cattle, that ran near 
Iheir can^, so a messenger was sent to ailc the aid of the 
Oregon Rangers, who were drilling under lieutenaat Rob- 
inscm, as Captain Bennett was ahsoit. The day before this 
word had reached the settlers, and two of Isaae Cool^s boys, 
two Ddaney boys, and Daly and Doty, six in all, started 
to investigate the story of cattle killing ; also as to horses 
said to have stolen from Jrase Looney. They met Hamiltoii 
Campbell, who told them not to go, as there were forty well- 
armed warriors, so they returned. Saturday about forty 
of the Rangers started for the Indian camp on the run; 
the Indians had moved several miles north, in the hills, on 
what was after called ^'Battle Credc." The Rangers rushed 
up and formed a circle around their camp before the In* 
dians saw them. 

Robinson was for taking three of their head men and 
holding them until the lost stock was returned; but Looney 
objected to having to guard Indians; he said to keep their 
horses instead. Of course, the Indians were greatly alarmed 
at the unexpected onset, and were more so when Robinson 
had three of them brought to stand in their midst. They 
hud gra!)bed tlieir guns when the Ranf^ers closed in and 
then ail broke for the brush that lined ilie creek. My in- 
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formant said that as an Indian returned for hit gun Daly 
shot fainit and he died the next night, and that two othen 
were wounded ; another Tenion is published that says one In- 
dian was wounded and was afterwards placated by gift of a 
pony and pair of blanlcets. My inf omantf who was theie^ 
said Robinson rode to the hills and the rest followed; Sexton 
got behind the Indiana' hones and drove them off; the In- 
dians followed, but did not reach him ; then they ran back t<» 
the brash. While Daly was loading hu gun one of the In- 
dians snapped a pistol at him. The firing somi ceased, and 
the Indian leader demanded to know why th^ were attacked 
In that way? He was told that there had been no intentioD 
to fight them, but they had come to see abont the report 
that Walla Wallas were killing the settlers' cattk. Thia 
was denied, and there was no proof that the diarge was trae. 
One the incidents of the campaign was that George Hib- 
bard declared he was diot, but was not able to locale the 
wound. Patterson was so excited in the heat of the onset 
that he lost his balance and fell from his horse, but a dash 
of cold water made him all right. The Imfians were pla- 
cated by gifts, but it looks very much as if the Oregon boys 
were more impetuous than the occasion called for. 

The Calipooias, who were natives of the valley, seem t» 
have resented the inroads of the Eastern Oregon Indians, 
and made a jest of the Battle Creek sktrmuh. Louis's band 
of them came to Looney's, and Jo Hutdiins, one of the best 
of the Calipooias, was with them. On the way they saw 
Doty, and as he showed symptoms of scare, they chased 
htm all the way to Campbell's, where they headed him off and 
had a hearty laugh. Hey came to ask if their white frienda 
wanted them to clean out the Walla Wallas? They wer» 
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Taiher disappointed not to have the chance. The WaUa 
Wallas seem not to have been very well armed, as they fired 

many shots and no white man was ever wounded. 

It was said that Rev. Waller told the Walla Wallas the 
next day thttt he would give up to them the man who killed 
their man, so they went that night and camped at his place ; 
as he was a missionary, they probahly did this merely for 
protection. There was a bam rnising at Looney's soon 
after the battle ; Daly was on the rnof of the bam and saw 
McClaine and five Walla Walln Indians coming, so went 
down and got his gun. They wanted pay for the man 
killed ; demanded a horse and blankets. It was then that 
Lewis's \}fivd came, and were keen to clean out the others. 
They were afraid that if depredations were conimitted they 
might be accused of the cattle killing. The people of Salem 
seem to have contributed to satisfy the Walla Wallas and 
they soon went away. 

These incidents were nnt very im^jortant, but I give vari- 
OU8 versions as typical of the country and the time. 

BAMIT TI1ES8 OK VMMJXCM FBAIBIB 

Mr. L. H. Poujade, of French Prairie, remembers when 
th^ arrived there, September SOth, 1847, and says : "My 
father, the old French doctor, bad studied at Montpelier, 
and after getting his diploma as surgeon and phynciaii^ 
wuB immediately taken into eervice by Napoleon Buonaparte 
and served three yeare as surgeon, mostly in Spain, and nat- 
urally did not want to go into the army again; He then 
came to America and found his way to Oregon, and from 
force of associations made his home on French Prairie. 
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"Our first camp was at the ranch of old man Montier^ 
that then looked like an old farm. Peter Depot then 
owned a claim on the land where Grervais now is situated; 
I understood that he got it from Montier some time previous, 
but how long I do not know. 

"Montier had two sons [George and Robert]. Whether 
they were both children of the same wife he lived with then 
I cannot say, as morals were very loose previous to the ar- 
rival of the missionaries. There was a custom among ex- 
servants of the Hudson's Bay Company to claim a wife 
wherever they were among the Indians. After the arrival 
of Father Blanchet they were allowed to have but one wife. 

"I remember that George Montier was a very large 
man and very strong — must have weighed 350 pounds. I 
have seen him lasso wild cattle and hold them to be branded 
without any sinch or other thing to hold the saddle on the 
horse. He was a half-breed, and did it by mere weight and 
strength. He would do this for half a day at a time. 

"Bob, as he was called, was not so large, but was stout 
and active ; he was considered a good shot ; I remember hear- 
ing from Captain Tom McKay and others, who were 
volunteers after the Whitman massacre, in the winter of 
1847-8, that when they were camped in a valley east of the 
Cascades, when one of the Indian medicine men rode out 
on a hill, in plain sight, and called out for any one of the 
boys to shoot at him that wanted to, as he could cat all 
the balls as fast as they came. Captain Tom called up 
Bob Montier and asked him if he thought he could hit 
him, and Bob said: *Don*t know, Cap; it's a long way 
off.' McKay knew that Bob had the best gun in the com- 
pany, so he says to him, *Hand me your gun.' Then he 
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took aim and fired, and blew all the top of the Indian's head 
off. The Indians made excuses for their medicine man by 
saying that no living mau but Captaia Tom could have hurt 
him." 

TBB APPXXOATBS AVO BOBSftT SHOBTSSS 

The three Appiegate brothers came in 184-3, and after 
awhile made their homes near together in the Umpqua, 
among tiie first to settle there. I learn from O. C. Appiegate, 
son of Lindsley,that they always had resided near each other, 
having their homes on the Osage liottoms, Missouri, as early 
as 1888, before coming to Oregon. At that time Lindsley 
Appl( !^.i.te was building a small gristmill, expending all 
his means to do so, on his claim by the Osage River. One 
day while putting on the roof a foot traveller came by who 
stopped to rest ; Lindsley stopped putting on shingles to 
say, "I see the march of empire 1ms set in !*' The other very 
sententiously said, "Has it?" As the newcomer proved to be 
a miller, he was employed to run the mill. His name was 
Robert Shortess, afterwards well known in Oregon. 

The miU was finished and at work when, in the spring 
of 1840, a freshet on the Osage broke the record, lifting 
the mill from its foundations and taking it off down the 
implacable flood. The only thing that came ashore was a 
rat that had defied traps and contraptions. They stood 
on the bank and Appiegate saw his fortune disajqiear. He 
was left with little means. 

Shortess went to the Rocky Mountains, joined the fra- 
ternity of hunten and trappers, and about 1841 found 
himself at VancouTer, on the Columbia. From there he 
wrote his friend Appiegate several letters, that were ehreu- 
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lated among the people of the Osage Bottoms, and roused 
their ambition to go to Oregon, for Shortess painted that 
Land of the Occident ''with words that biini»" lighting 
their patriotism as well as desire to poMMM the pnHnited 
land. It is safe to saj that Shortess was a loyal American 
and wanted to see Or^jon tayed to his country. The spirit 
of the Osage settlors was aroused, and not only the Apple- 
gates, but Waldo, the Fords^ Beales, Bennett, and othen 
who came in that emigratioii wece fired with detemunatioii to 
make Oregon American by occupation. 

We find in this single incident that Shortess coming by as 
he did in 18d8 was cause of remarkable results. Had he 
not beat there, and the flood not have occurred, he might 
not haye gone to Oregon, the letters that ronaed the Oiage 
settlers would not have been written, and those names, among 
the foremost of early times, would not haye been pioneers of 
Oregon. Lindsley Applegate talked Oregon with Dr. Hall, 
of Boonville, and Orenron emigration was diiciissed in the 
Boonyille Herald. This was Februaxy, 184S. In the 
Osage country many sold out and were ready, when one day 
there came a rough-and-ready young man from Fort Scott, 
named Nesmith, who joined them, bringing some knowledge 
of military affairs. He was orderly sergeant and kept the 
loU of that emigration, which is an interesting memento 
preserved in the archives of the Oregon Historical Society. 
Shortess was a Pennsylvanian, well read, and could quote 
Shakespeare and the classics. Wlien Colonel Kelley came 
to Oregon, in 1852, he bought Shortess*s land near Astoria. 
When Shortess lost his means and was quite old, he returned 
to Astoria and remained on the place he had owned as guest 
of Colonel Kellej while he lived. 
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viBtT wrnm mat m oueoir 

The introduction of fruit trees into the Columbia region 
it matter of interest. Ont would suppose that seeds could 
be tent and planted as soon as any cultivatum would be 
cODunenced, but the first apples eaten at Vanooum have a 
history that says the seeds came there by accident. Cap- 
tain Simpson was dining out in London before leaving to 
take charge of the compony*s coast v«ssel» when a lady 
preient saved the seeds of her apple at dessert, and dropping 
them into the captain's vest pocket, told him to plant them 
in Oregon. When dining at Vancouver, after his arriva]« in 
18$7, he had on the same party vest and took the seeds 
out to give them to Bruce, the gardoier, who planted them 
in pots or cans. Mrs. Henry, daughter of McLoughlin, 
says, **My father and Mr. Pambrun and Simpson wore to- 
gether and planted them in little boxes that were put where 
they could not be touched; they had glass over them. By 
and by father came to me and said, 'Now come and see; we 
are going to have some apples.' Father used to watch the 
garden so no one could touch them. At first there was only 
(me apple ; the second year they bore we had plenty. The 
first apple on the little tree was a great prize; it was cut 
up in small slices to go around among so many." 

In February, 18129, the brig Owyhee, Captain Dominis, 
came into the Columbia; on the way out he stopped at Juan 
Femandes and brought some peach trees that were the first 
planted In Oregon. Captain Dominis managed wdl enough 
with praches, but rather missed it in buying sheep. Mc- 
Loughlin gave him an order to bring up sheep when he went 
to California ; he wanted them to increase and use the super- 
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abundant pasture. He brought a large lot of fine fat sheep, 
but they proved to be all wethers. Coarse wool sheep were 
eventually got from California and were driven up the 
ocean shore. It must have been a very tedious task to get 
them OTer the rivers, bays and inlets. A few had oome to 
Astoria very early, brought by the coasters. 

mST OBAVTXD FBDIT 

An interesting letter from Mr. George H. Himes to the 
Oregonian, December 30, 1905, tells how grafted fruit 
trees were first intruduced by being brought across the 
plains in 1847. This is only one of many features of our 
early history that Mr. Himes has carefully studied and pre- 
served for the future. 

Mr. Himes writes as follows : 

Every little while an Item appears In the papers, and is widdy 

copied, to the efTect tlial Scth I.uelling, or Luelling Brothers, brought 
the first grafted fruit to (iregon. In thr interest of accurate state- 
ment, it sboold be stated that Henderson Luelling, of Salem, Henry 
Goiittty* Im^ conceived the idea la IMS Ihat ft would be a ine tUng 
for a new country Hke OKgoa to have a supply of tte beat kinds of 
fruit, and at once began to work with thnt end in view. WTven the 
spring of 1847 came he was ready to remove to Oregon. In order to 
transport safely the nurserj- stock, he prepared two wagon boxes, 
OMldng them extra strong, placing therdn a compos t coulBtiBg prliH 
e^jloDy nf charoonl and earth, about 12 inches deep, and started West 
on April 17, 1847, with over 700 tref?. from 20 inches to 4 feet 
higk The.sc trees were what Luelling considered the best Tarieties of 
apples, pears, dientes, etc, of llie most hav^ and ttrtfty quality, 
sdeded with espedal lef erenee to anduflng dm trip. Ife arrlnd 
at a point opposite Vancouver on N'ovemher 17th, and two days later 
found himself nt the squatter cabin of A. K. Wilson, on the eastern 
bank of the Willamette Hirer, just below the mouth of the Johnson 
Cndt of to-day. Mr* Lndlteg at once acqnlnd WI]soft*S rigbt to 1i» 
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premises, ^et out his priceless trees in n small rlraring made hr 
WilMm, and in due time acquired the property as a donation land 

Wlbon flfit came to Orafon In IMi with Captain John H. Oond^ 

and took part in tlKr famous meeting at ChampOefr May 9, 1843. 

Mr. I.uelling's son \lfrrf!, ;t yonfh nf sixteen years, had worked alxmt 
the nursery in Iowa, under his father's instmctioDS, and thus beoune 
Us father^s main dependeaee In the eoterprbe wUle CMMtag fbt 
plalna, and for fhe Axtt year after arrivliig In OngoiL 

In tWs connection, it is proper to say, upon the statement made to 
me some years ago by Mr. Alfred I.nelHnp, that William Meek, also 
a resident of Iowa« visited Henderson Lueilmg at Salem, la., in 1846, 
and ttKB teamed of ttie prospective enterprise, wUdi he moat beartf^ 
afiprored. He, too, came to Oregon in 1847; but before atarUng he 
prepared a small stork of f^nftfd scions and hnnled them across the 
plains. It so happened that he arrived in the Willamette valley about 
two weeks before Mr. LuelUng, but instead of locating in the lower 
part of tte Talley, he drove soothward until he came to the forks of 
the Santiam. There he located a claim near Scio of to-day, and 
"heeled in" his trees for the winter. Dnrinp that time he visited Mr. 
Luelllng. This visit convinced Meek that it would be best to transfer 
Ua mall stock of treea to Uia LneUing place, and ttis naulted In • 
partnership be tw e en the parties, wfaidi was knoim hy tlie name of 
T-uflling ?c Mrrk, which mntinncd until Ortnhrr 98, 1856, when H. W. 
Eddy was admitted to the partnership, and the name of the firm 
changed to LuelUng, Meek & Eddy. This Arm did not long remain 
In bosineas; in fact. Ladling had already ranoved to California, bnt 
retained his interests in Oregon up to 1857 or Ittfl^ when he sold Ua 
interest to Meek & Eddy, as the firm was known after he withdrew. 
The next year, 1859, J. H. Lambert, who came in 1850, bought out 
Hedi ft BAift and d e v oted all bis energies to ftidt growing wUdi 
he oontlniifld until IflM upon Oie original Henderson Lndltng prem- 
ises. Thus it mftv hr srm that Seth LuelUng, nlthouph a brother of 
Henderson LueUing, never bad any business connection with him as 
a partner. 

So far as is known, Seth LneUing never had any experience In the 
nnfaeiy bnslness or in fruit raisiDg until after he came to Oregon. 

Tie started to California in the spring of 1850 from Greensboro, Ind., 
where for some years he had been connected with the boot and shoe 
business. After about a year's residence there lie came to Oregon, 
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and on November 29, 1852, as shown by his diary, he went to '*work for 
Henderson Luelling making grafting benches.** 

From his old diaries, it is evident that he was an all-around 
mechanic, for on May 22, 1855, he "stocked Meek's place." The next 
day he "pointed a cradle." Prior to this he started off on a "grafting 
tour" through the valley, and mentions the number of trees he grafted, 
and for whom. At another time he sp>eaks of making boots, cutting 
out soles, etc 

It is well known that bis regular trade was that of a shoemaker. 
Just when he began the nursery business on his own account is a little 
uncertain, but it is believed that it was in 1859, because under date 
of August 2, 1859, he speaks of paying 96 for "advertising nursery" 
In the Oregon Farmtr. This idea is supported by the fact that when 
Lambert bought out Meek he did not continue the nursery business, 
and hence it is presumed that Seth Luelling, having been in the 
employ of Meek & Eddy, arranged to take the nursery end of the 
business. Seth Luelling was a practical nurseryman, did a great 
deal to stimulate the production of fruit, and deserves a prominent 
place in the annals relating to the development of horticulture in 
this conimon wealth. 

In closing, I will give a brief sketch of Henderson Luelling. He 
was born in Greensboro, N. C, April 23, 1809, of Welsh ancestry, 
and removed to Henry County, Ind., in the spring of 1831, and from 
that State to Iowa about 1839. His career as a nurser3rman and 
orchardist began in North Carolina, and was continued in Indiana 
and Iowa. He left Oregon for California in 1854, and died on Decem- 
ber 28, 1878. His attention was first drawn to Oregon soon after 
settling in Indiana, by the reading of the Journal of Lewis and 
Clark. 

In the words of Ralph C. Geer, also a pioneer of 1847, who was 
an intimate friend of Henderson Luelling, that travelling nursery 
was the "mother of all our nurseries and orchards, gave Oregon a 
name and fame that she never would have had without it, and brought 
more wealth to Oregon than any ship that ever entered the Columbia 
River." 

This being true, too much pains cannot be taken by this later gencrap- 
tlon to place the credit where it properly belongs. 
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A VATVBAUST 

David Douglas vas a naturalist who at twenty-five years 
of age, in was sent to the Columbia by the Royal 

Horticultural Society, of London, and remained in this 
northwest for ten years, until 1834. He was assisted by 
George B. Roberts, sent from the Greenwich Naval School 
to be raised in the company's coast service. It was ^loifwo^ 
tiiat he added fully a thousand names of plants to the vo- 
cabulary of science. Wandering through the wilds with 
his knapsack, his dog and his gun, he was wondeied at by 
the natives as something abnormally innocent of the mania 
fmr trade that ruled all others of the white men. He had 
been a gardener, became the favorite companion of HookeTf 
the naturalist, and to him he owed his advancement. He 
used what skill he had and what science he knew to charm 
the unsophisticated savage, so won bis way in safety wUk 
danger lurked on every side. 

It must have been a wonder to them to see this man, who 
had no idea for money making, as he went where nature led 
him, studying birds, plants, and flowers, as if they were 
his friends and allies. Thus he wandered and o^lored, as 
nmdi at home under a tree as if in a fort, and far more 
comfortable. He left bis name to the Donglaa flr, so com- 
noB in this region, and gave names to-much of the flora of 
Oregon. Thou^^ be recdved all attenticii possible from 
the great fur company, he could not forgive them for 
neglecting humanity in their greed to make money and ac- 
quire riches. When be had strayed so far north as Fort 
Kamloopsy once, he ve n t u red to free his mind to trader 
Black, with tiie remark that the company wis all mercenary 
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and its officers had never a soul above a Ixavcr .skin. Black 
took tins as pcrsoiui.!, called the plulosopher a reprobHte and 
challenged him to fight it out, but as it was then night the 
duel was postponed. The next morning, when Black called 
him at early dawn, Douglas postponed it further. Black 
took exception, because he also was an educated man and 
whatever had a taste of science attracted him. Poor 
Douglas bad left Oregon and was in the Sandwich blaildB» 
bound homeward in 1884, when he fell into a den where wild 
cattle were penned and was trampled to death; a terrible 
death to die after a life spent in communion with natufe. 
Black was himself killed about the same time hy an Indian 
l^d who thought he had charmed away the life of his uncle, 
a friendly chief, who expressed confidence in Black with 
his latest breath; but the chiePs wife worked on the mind 
of his nephew to make him finally believe tluit his uncle was 
{be vietim of trader Black's magic, so he killed Black in re- 
Tenge» and his own life expiated tbe crime. 

THB v. 8. 8CB00NXB SKAEK 

The U. S. Schooner Sbaik, having been ordered by Com- 
modore Sloat to proceed to the Columlna River under comr 
mand of Lieutenant Harrison, left tbe Sandwich Iskmda 
June jS8d, 1846, end arrived off the mouth of the Cblumlna 
July 15th, lay off three days and entered on 180i. 
Lieutenant Harrison was warned of changes on tbe river 
bar by Captain Crosby, of the Toulon, and Captain Mott, 
of the Hudion's Bay Company bark Vancouver, so be 
sounded the channel in a snuJl boat. At Baker's Bay they 
were boarded by Lovejoy, Ghnay and Spauiding, who were 
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at Aftoria. A negio p3ot haniig ran the Shuk on a sand 
bar, Mr. Latta took the veMd to Aitoriay where they got 
fresh pxamvoBf then proceeded to Vancouver. 

While in the river he learned that the British Government 
had three men of war on the Northwest Coast, the Modesto 
at Vanconver, the frigate Fishgaid within Puget Sound, 
and the armed schooner Cormorant about Vancouver's Isl- 
and; which was suggestive of a war feeling. Lieutenant 
Harrison visited Oregon City, and travelled up the WiDa- 
mette valley with AberaeUiy. On his return he arrived at 
Baker's Bay September 8th, and on tiie afternoon of the 
10th was wrecked on the bar. The crew lost all but what 
they had on their persons. Then they went again to Van- 
couver, and the Hudson's Bay Company's offlcers supplied 
their wants for a bill drawn on tiie Barings; the officers of 
the Modeste presented them with a boatload of provisions. 
October 11th lieutenant Harrison diarteied the Hudson's 
Bay Company's schooner Cadboro for £500, to take himsdf 
and crew to San Francisco, where they arrived on October 
t0th. 

Hie fact that slavery was never recognised in Oregon, and 
that the eaiiy settler* never practised it, is beyond doubt; 
though some who brought thdr old-time servants aeroas the 
phuns kept them and provided for them as long as they 
lived; and living up to the kindly nature of life in the old 
dave states, these family servants never questioned their 
relations with those who had been their owners. 

At Fort Vancouver, LkweUyn Jones, Captain 17. 9. A., 
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gm the f oUmnng certificate of f leedom to • women in hit 
eendoe, which tbowi that daverf had emitted bcfe.' 

FoBT VANCOum, May 5, 

Mommift Trarers, a black woman, aged about forty-five, bought by 
me of Isaac Burbayg^ in April, 1849, 1 have this day given ber free- 
dom, naooBdlttoiMllj', «iid ate )a In eU leipee to ftae to go and to do M 
maj nan to her maol to hev advantofe^ wtthont let or Undnoee fkon 

me, my agents, heirs or nssipn.";. 
Witness band and sea)^ at VancouTer, May 5, 18 51. 

Llewellyn Joim, 

Captain, 17. & A. 

The above-named woman, Mommia, is an honest and pcrfcrtly con- 
scientious woman, and deserves kind and good treatment at the hands 
of every one. 

LuwELLTir Joim, 
Caiitain, U. & A. 

Recorded July S9, 1867. 

DBATH OF OSOBGi: T>e fi]l£TOK AKD KODGERS — ^ICUEDXBBO BT 
C0CK-«T0CK, THB 

One of the most interesting characters of the early forties 

was Greorge Le Breton, who was prominent in the organiza- 
tion of the provisional government, of which he was recorder 
and clerk of court. There is reason to believe that he would 
have proved a valuable citizen and prominent in pti!)lic af- 
fairs had he not been killed in an alFray with murderous In- 
dians at the falls, in 1844. The particulars are told by Mrs. 
Sallie Applegate Long, in a contribution to the Xative Son, 
giving reminiscences from the life of William H. Wilson, 
a pioneer of the Umpqua, who was a survivor of that fray, 
Mr. Wilson came to Oreci^on in 1843; in February, 1844, 
he was in employ of Dr. John McLoughlin at his saw mill 
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at Or^on City. He was asked by Dr. Elijah White, sub- 
Indian agent of the United States, to ride with him to the 
Indian camp to aid in arrest of a desperate Molalla named 
Cock-Stock, who had been trying to make trouble between 
whites and Indians, and by his reckless conduct and threats 
had been terrif jiiig women and children, so his arrest was 
necessary for safety of the commuiutj ; but they did not find 
Cock-Stock at the camp. 
Mr. Wilson says : 

It was on the 4th of Mardi, 1844, that Cock-Stock and several other 
Indians, saucy young fellows, came riding into Oregon City. They 
rode to the bouse of the Methodist missionary, Her. J. F. Waller, 
and baUoed sevenl tiniesi bat no one cane oot of ffae bome. Jhaa 
Okj Tode up and down Ifae town, taDdng loud and acting is in 
Impudent and insulting mnnnrr, but not really molesting any one, 
though many of the people, especially women and children, were 
terribly frightened, as they were very panicky about him anyway. 
FtaiaUr the Indtaas ttod np thair ponka at tbe foot of the UvIT, and 
taking a boat, paddled across the river to where there was a village 
of CaJipooias. It was thought, from some threats that Cock-Stock 
had made, that he was going to try to get a party together to do 
■ome injury to the mlasfon or the people. 

I tiMmi^ from all I had beard and seen, that that man would be 
domp n ponH deal for the comnmnib,' who would rid it of thH Indfnn, 
ami while the Indians were over the river I went to dinner, and when 
1 came back to the mill brought my gun back with me. I believe 
I was a little aiudont to take a ehot at flie Indioo, provided he wooM 
commit aome overt act to Justify me in doing so, Vben the Indians 
were seen coming hnck nrros«! the T\ver, fseveral men cdlcctcd alWttt 
the miU and boat landing, which was under tbe milL 

The mlU was eet on tindwie, end peieoM eotdd paet mider 11 
eaeil^. A h>gway of slafae was aloplBg from ibe gnmnd, met wbldi 

logs wprc hnulrd into thr mill. I vrn'^ standing about thr mfr^fllp nf 
this, Sterling Rodgers near mc. find Colonel J. W. Nesmilh ncnr tlie 
end of tite bridge, on the ground. Ne&mith and I were both armed, 
bat Rodgen wae not. The lodlaiie landed mider the b^IL end cane la 
sight, going toward their bonee. When tixj bad gone a few alepa 
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some one yelled at Cock-Stock. I did not catch the word* but the 
Indian whirled and flrcd into the crowd with a pistol. Colonel 
Nesmith and I both siiot at tiim at the same time, a&d wtien the smoke 
cleared away so I could see, I saw fafan on M« knees and hands, but 
tCTfliililhig up again. Tlieii I caught si^ of Le Bretmi and heard 
the rf-pnrt and saw the smoke of another pistol. The next thing I 
saw Le Breton and the Indian struggling tofrt^ther about the end of 
the bridge. Then for an instant I saw tiie mulatto, George Window, 
nub to fhem wHli a gun In Us bands. Tba Indian was down, and 
fba maiatto did not strike with the gun, but Joil drove fbe nmiHla of 
it through the Indian's liead, as though it was r crowbar or bayonet. 
When Cock-Stock fell the other Indiaos broke into a run for their 
bonei^ turning aa Qiqr aod fbooUng back bvlleta and anowi faito 
Ibe crowd. Le Breton waa abot twiee and badlj slabbed in atteupting 
to arrest CocknStock. 

All this had taken plnre in a few seconds. Rodgers and I still stood 
on the bridge looking on, and being up there made a good target. 
At any rate, Rodgers suddenly cried out, **Loak out. Bill, tlMj an 
shooting arrows! I am Utr Before he had done speaking an arrow 
hit me also, whereupon wf hnfh ran into tlie niill. Rodfrers was wounded 
in tiie armt the arrow hitting me buried itself in the tlesby part of 
my hip. Before I thought I caught bold of it and tried to Jerk it 
out, but only partially aneceededi it came out broken* leavbig tbe 
head imbedded In tbe flesh, where I have carried It these flfty-ciz 
years. 

When Cock-Stock's body was examined there was found tlie mark of 
a bullet across tiie bade of his bead and neck, wbidh waa no doubt 
wbat knocked Um down. I believe tbat was my bnUet, for I waa a 

good shot in those days. Colonrl yrsmi'th thought it was his shot. 
I never disputed it with him. It was a good job, whoever did it. 
Le Breton and Hodgers were lx>th taken to the hospital at Vancottver, 
wfaeve both died. Blood poitonlng set In and caused bis death. I 
uicd stanple rcmedlM and Itoalty got weD» Ibougb pabifbl for a wfaO^ 
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THB OKKOOM TITLE 

Theke never was any question as to the north boundary of 
Mexico — or the State of California — bein^ the 42° of 
north latitude. In 1790, Spain claimed to the far north; 
farther even than 54 40', tlmt liecaine the campaign cry of 
Democracy in 1844. The convention between England and 
Spain, in 1790, conccdetl to Great Britain the location es- 
tablished by British traders at Nootkfi, after international 
troijl>le, when Spain had seizt cl and confiscated vessels in the 
Northwest trade ( nrryinpf the liritish fluji!;. lint Spain only 
conceded commf-rcia] ri<i;}\ts, anrl not territorial. British 
vessels could navigate, tracir and tisii along the coast, 
and British traders own stations, as at Nootka, but nf>t 
within ten leagues of statians or fisheries occupied by S])ain ; 
also Spain retained the right of eminent domain, and her 
subjects could enter any ports occupied by British subjects 
and had equal rights with them everywhere. 

Six years later (1796) there was war between England 
and Spain ; international law claims that war abrogates 
treaties and all must be re-established by new negotiation. 
However, the treaty of 1814 reaffirmed that of 1790, con- 
ferring on — or confirming to — Spain all its original sov- 
ereignty, which strengthened Spanish title and practically 
surrendered whatever of Spanish claims England disputed. 

The treaty of Utrecht, in 1718, had attempted to deter- 
mine *Hhe limits which are to be fixed between the Bay of 
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Hudson and the places api>ertaining to the French.** Hfr. 

Madison claiined "that the boundary between Louisiana and 
the British territory north of us was actually fixed by com- 
roissioiK rs jtppointcd under the treaty of Utrecht, and that 
this boundary was to run from the Lake of the Woods, west- 
wardly, on latitude 49^, and along that line indeiiaittly.*' 
Mr. Monroe, when Minister to England in 1804, wrote the 
British Secretary of Foreign Affairs : "Commissioners were 
appointed by each power, who executed stipulations of the 
treaty by establishing the boundary proposed by it. They 
fixed the northern boundary of Canada aiicl Louisiana.** 
Some authorities, linwever. express doubts of tins. 

The territory tlius defined on the north and west was 
ceded by Frnnre to Sjiuin in 1762, ceded back by Spain to 
France in 1800, and cttied by Napoleon to the United States 
in 1803, Ciiltl) Cushing, when the treaty of Washington 
was negotiated, in it said : "The parallel of 49° was estab- 
lished between France and Great Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht." Spain was dissatisfied because of this sale by 
Napoleon — or France — to the United States, so virtually 
protested against it, delaying, or refusing, to pass the 
papers in her own treaty, made three years before, but our 
nation was satisfied by the assurance of Napoleon that he 
guaranteed the title. Only that France was at war with all 
the world, and that Napoleon could not defend the mouth 
of the Mississippi and New Orleans from the fleets of Eng- 
land, it is possible that Louisiana — ^which then included the 
State so named and all the immense territory west of the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains — would be held by 
France to this day. The pittance of fifteen millions of 
dollars purchase price would never have been accepted had 
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Franco been at pefiro. It was received simply because Grcnt 
Britain would otherwise have occupit li it by fleets from tlic 
soiitli and armies from the Tuirih. So Xiijiolcon's wars prac- 
tically' doubled the territory of the L iiiteci States. 

As it was, Spain only made the transfer of title on tlie 
last day of November, and the Frt ru h title to the Ignited 
States was made twenty days later, on December 20, 1803. 
It was feared that the French and Spanish element in 
Louisiana woiild rebel against this transfer by some popular 
movement, but the surrender was made in peace. The treaty 
made with Spain for sale of Florida to the United States, 
in 1819, not only accomplished that transfer, but also con- 
▼ejed to this country all the title that Spain had to territory 
north of the 42d parallel on this ocmtinent, which included 
the original territory of Oregon* 

The above briefly sunimariseB the title of the United 
States to territory lying west of the Mississippi and on the 
northwest coast of N trf h America. 

The discovery of the Columbia, in 1792, by Cny>tain Rob- 
ert Gray, as detailed elsewhere, afforded the United States 
a claim by right of discovery that was beyond question* 
Captain Gray had met Vancouver within twenty-four hours 
from the time he left the mouth of the C<^umbia, after wait- 
ing nine days outside the cape and entrance for the breakers 
to become sroootiier, and stopping that naTigator on the 
high seas, told him that he believed a great liver de- 
bouched into the ocean at 46^ 10^; but the Englishman de- 
dined to bdieve it was a great river, and left Captain Gray 
to complete the discovery ten days later. Then, as their 
vessels met again. Captain Gray very generously told him 
of his discovery. Captain Vancouver then entered the river 
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and sent Lieutenant Broughton to make lurv^B for an hun- 
dred miles from its mouth, claiming that he had rmdered 
very material aid in the disoiverj, equal to what Captain 
Gray had done. 

Fourlet'n yi^'irs later Lewis and Clark came from the 
East, crossed the llockj Mountains and made the first dis- 
covery of the sources of the Columbia; thev f ollowed its flow 
to the ocean, completing the discovery of u region tliut, fur 
sonic i IK \ plirable cause, ^^ns tvun then known as Oregon, 
while no Imman tradition tells the origin of that name. 

Tlic settlement of Astoria in 1811 fulluwed ; then came 
tlio land expedition of Wilson G. Hunt, of the Astor Com- 
pany ; ^vur with England soon followed, and Astoria was 
troaclH roiisly sold to the Northwest Fur Company, and so 
British supremacy came to the Columbia tfrnporarlly . By 
the treaty of peace Astoria was to be surrendered to its 
original owners, but coiiditions did not satisfy Astor that he 
could atrord to resume trade ilierL'. A period of joint oc- 
cupancy followed for ten years, and was nru wed from ^^ear 
to year as terms expired ; hnally it was agreed on to termi- 
nate when cither J>arty should give one year's notice. 

For thirty years from the treaty of 1814 the vital ques- 
tion of eminent domain remained in abeyance. Whenever 
any exigency arose it was tided over, and British monopoly 
atill swayed the endless shore hne that lay widespread in 
primal waste of mountains, forests or almost desert plains, 
where nven courMd through unknown wilds and broad lakes 
swept in summer's peace or were swept by winter's storms ; 
where ranges rose in rugged and untamable vastness, their 
supernal summits overlooking land and sea from altitudes 
of eternal snow. 
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Tbit monagiAj ma offieercd and manned by men of iitm 
win and tirdeat theirs, who had left civilization far behind 
to eUdm alliance with and sovereignty over the savagery 
they lived among and traded with, believing that occupancy 
and possession were paramount to treaties, and that they 
could defy fate and challenge fortune" — even the fortunes 
tjf the irrepressible Yankee nation — so long as two thousand 
iiiiles of desert, plains and mountains intervened from the 
western frontier to the shore of the Occident. Sir George 
Siaipiion, governor of the Hudson's Bay Company, having 
passed a large body of emignmts from Red River in 1841, 
speaking of the British title, said: "Actual possession must 
bo held eofu lusive in her favor.'* At another time he said: 
" The I'liited States will never possess more tlian a nominal 
jurisciietion west of the Rocky Mountains.'' About that 
time the great argument of the Hudson's Bay Company, as 
to title for Oregon territory, was that no proof as to trciities 
or of discoveries could equal, mnch less contravene, the- .u ■ 
tual facts of possession, occupancy and settlement. It ap- 
peared impossible, impracticable, that American immigra- 
tion could either come by land or sea. The Hudson's Bay 
Company had twenty-eight trading stations in a region five 
times the area of the British IsUmds; they had absorbed, 
or destroyed, many rival trading companies, so that they 
monopolized that region, and their policy was to rule or ruin* 
While at every post hospitality was gcnerooa, and even 
kind, every rival trader met with ruthless competition that 
meant ruin. To squander tens of thousands to defeat 
rivalry in trade was only business ; from the (nrdinary atand- 
point of oonnnereial policy and busineas ancoeas we cannot 
•ay it was miiiraal or aubjeet to blame. Tbey bad aban- 
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domed aU dae to rule the wildernen ; the Uw of niccen in 
that wOdernew was heartless — oonsciencelesB from the Chris- 
tian standpoint — but there was always tni& in the old 
proverb that "oorporations have no souls." Fort Hall, on 
Snake Riyer, an hundred mfles north of Great Salt Lake, 
was a very important post, established by a competitor who 
was destroyed by such competition. A capable agent was. 
stati<Hied here, part of whose duty was to divert travel to 
California that might be on the way for Oregon ; another 
duty was to make travel as difficult as possible to so dis- 
courage emigration. No doubt the route over the Blue 
Mountains to tlic Columbia was rougli and difficult, but 
Mr. Grant's duty was to convince the sojourner that he 
must leave his wagon there and take the chances of 
getting tlirough witli pack horses. In other words, when 
they had made three-fourths of tlic journey in safety they 
were to be convinced that the remainder was impossible. 
To keep up the necessary isolation, the Hudson's Bay 
Company had no wagon roads out of or into Oregon ; had 
made no roads but narrow trails over almost impossible 
routes. 

Sir George Simpson came annually to see how the laws 
of the wilderness were observed, and such laws were in ac- 
cordance with the cast-iron, hard-hearted policy of the great 
corporation. Many writers have claimed tliat the officers 
of the company ruthlessly carried out this policy, and some 
of them may have done so, but there was a deal of humanity 
in the souls of most of the chief leaders. Beyond all ques- 
tion of discovery or of treaties, the ultimate of title came to 
be the fact of occupancy and settlement. The great cor- 
poration had grown omfident that they could settle the 
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ccMtntry ami own it — or at kaft own all that lay north of tlia 
Columbia River. 

The policy of detraetioii worked weU» ITor a number of 
emi^atioiiB had been planned — aa tiiat of Hall J. KeUey 
ui 18S8— (hat had been disaoaded by mountaineers who de- 
clared it in^NMsible, rcpreBcntcd the savage tribes as im- 
placable and the mountains impassable. The Indian dele- 
gation that visited St. Louis in ISSHt sounded the knell of 
the past and prepared the way for caravans to follow the 
route they came. In response to that appeal missionaries 
ventured, and where they led settlement followed. Elijah 
White learned the way on his first journey, and when he re- 
turned to Oregon in 184jt, as United States Indian Agent, 
he gathered mi the border the first immigration of true 
Americans who crossed the plains for purpose of settlement. • 
This eame as result of missionary venture and was the open- 
ing wedge that broke the isolation and destroyed a mcmopoly 
that had ruled and barred entrance to a r^^icm destined to 
become homes for millions. 

The immigration of 1843 settled tlie "Oregon Question,** 
and succeeding emigrations ratified tlie decree of fate. 
Wliitman brought news of the mfe arrival of those who 
crossed with Dr. White in 1842, and published on the border 
facts as to the value ul" iaii i in Oicgou, and as to climate 
and conditions, to interest intending settlers. He also gave 
his personal assurance that wagons could be taken through 
to the Columbia, and his promise to see that they were so 
taken. Thus it was that Providence, that shH])es the des- 
tinies of nations as of men, tlirough inscrutalile ways opened 
the mountain put* ways to admit tiie population that should 
Americanize the wilderness of originai Oregon. 



'n maoom wobtr batiiia? 

This ii«s ^ qnestioa that occupied tiie mad of mm wiw 
tiMiqght they were statesmen for a quarter of a century, 
froBi tiie time when Floyd, of Virgmia, firat iBtroduccd the 
qnnliim m tke Imnim in 1890, to 1845, trim the Talue of 
our Padfic puiMiWH bene m, fined feet <m the nindi of 
Coogreenai. It eem atienge i^nr, witluB iht neniory 
of eooie who were odive then, to look bock on Cioigwiiiniiel 
defaeftee ^Mt fna« pertScipoted m hy mm wbn vm fuHoe 

IroiVii ill lliiii liiw, end elm ikfioliiii! eTl Iniithfl 

to ocpfipoiiBifc ot K^KgBKkf dfiMWcmg tliUB OB UtopieA 

witliiii the pmpoee of thii iwk to orjgoe llie Ck^i^on ^pn^ 
tioB onr ogam or £bcdh it foHy, bnt it ie penanrible tove- 
viev it briefly. It will tntercet liie ptijuil ymiotiga oad 
tiiat to oome to know bow Httk tiie Toloe of lioe oooot wm 

Tlie netter of titk b Mt whet we v^Stold, bat to 
tiw idfaNyncfoewe of bmi who wcn eoppoeed to be jtnffm^ 
eivc, end certainly were iafliMntiel, beeanee they he^ bode 
kgieletioB and node the najority in CoBgieee b e B et o Ihit 
tile United Stotee nefer ooold be ij^reat omni^i to cxfendl tin 
the Padfie; nor that identity of inteRst eoold ever cxiit 
between the Athuitie and the Padlle. Floyd, of Viiginio, 
bdiefod in the occupation and eft tl enwa t of Oacgon. b 
18tD, and ai^tn in IHCt, ht urged the ?ahic of tine r^Mo. 
iti cxtentt iti relation to th» commeree of the Orient ond of 
the world, the fur trad* b^mg th« rhief wwtidwntinn for 
loool Tohte and imm»diat« rNJieatiim^ Bat Congrew wan 
not informed, and woe unwilling to rNiliae at tme whi* 
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seemed hyperbole with regard to the future of the nation's 
greatness. The distance was too great for a member of 
Congress to journey back and forth to attend sessions ; the 
mountain ranges were inaccessible and ordinary tn¥el would 
be impossible. Speculation was wasted in discussing poeii- 
bilities for journeying back and forth; possibilities of sea 
and land were quoted, and urged, to make the matter more 
objectionable; the bur of the Columbia River was used 
as a hindrance to successful commerce. A writer^ who pre- 
tended to know about the region he told of, pronounced all 
the Inland Empire, from the Cascade Range to the spun 
of the Rocky Mountains, to be "a region where forest trees 
totally disappeared and nothing larger than the common 
willow is to be seen. The whole interesting tract is one of 
gravel and sand, with just soil enotigh to sustain a scanty 
covering of grass. On the Willamette, a tract of country 
of moderate extent is found, which affords some advantages 
of soil and climate superior to those which have just been 
mentioiied; and it is here, and here only, that the least 
prospect for an agricultural settlement can be found.'* Hie 
same writer had the grace to own that **there were places 
along the Columbia where a few families might set down to- 
gether." Yet to-day those spots along the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers ship hundreds of car loads of fruit to cities 
of the East; the beautiful uplands, that were so scant of 
soil in the older time, ship to the world's markets tens of mil- 
lions of bushels of the finest wheat the world knows, and 
bave helped to change the lately scant supply of bread for 
the worid to vast abundance; that, too, on soil that is so deep 
that ploughsliare cen never reveal its depth. And to clinch 
bis assertion with more positive assertion, the same anthor 
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concludes: **The God of nature had interposed obstacles to 
this connection" (of the Atlantic with the Pacific) whidi 
neither the cnterpriie n<nr the acienoe of this or any other 
age can overcome! 

This was uttered by one who pretended that he had rdi- 
able information, gathered from those who knew the coun- 
try well, and was published to the world aa fact concerning 
a region that has over a million population io^y and wiH 
make a home for ten millions in the not distant futurc. 
There was much effective support; Linn and Benton, in 
the Senate from Missouri, earnestly and aUy seconded and 
advocated all meuures proposed in favor of Oregon* It 
was in vain that successive Presidents in their messages 
urged action for occupation; that the friends of Oiegon 
advocated the same; that the wealth of the region was 
proven; the mass of Congress was so inert timt no possiUa 
momentum could affect it; so incapable of taking in tha 
scope of the argument were they that it was waste of time to 
argue; it required so much grasp of mind and breadth of 
enterprise to imagine a nation reaching from ocean to 
ocean that years passed, a quarter of a century went by 
and little was done. But in the meantime facts accumu- 
lated so that it was no longer possible to be sarcastic, as was 
Senator Dickenson of New Jersey, in treating of this mat- 
ter of inaccessibility. 

So far as that American Congress was concerned, all that 
was Oregon would be the possession of Great Britain in our 
day, for all tiie interest that waa taken by Congress prior 
to the time when Americans took up the line of Blarch with 
**Westward HoT for their motto, and proved the title of 
occupancy beyond question. The people of the United 
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States showed more interest than did their Congressmen. 
The pioneer was not a politician, but he heard the motto of 
the campaign of 1844 : "64° 40' or fight r and before that 
election was consummated he, in his collective capacity, had 
Mttled the vexed qiuation, for he had poMetiion of the 
promised land. 



CHAPTER LVm 



PIONEER SHIP BUILDING STORY OF THE STAR OF OREGON 

An interesting incident of early time was the building of 
the schooner Star, in 1840-41, for the purpose of sail- 
ing her to California to there trade her off for cattle, of 
which the few settlers then in the valley were in great need, 
as is explained in the statement of Captain Joseph Gale, 
that follows: 

Joseph Gale may have been, as he says, an uneducated 
man, but surely possessed graphic powers of description; 
this statement he wrote at request of Senator J. W. Nesmith, 
who took much interest in all that related to pioneer history. 
It is admirably written and preserves in most authentic shape 
the story of the building of the schooner Star under cir- 
cumstances that seemed to be almost insurmountable. 

Only for the fortunate presence of Commodore Wilkes, 
who was then making the exploring voyage that leaves his 
name historic, and was at the time surveying the Columbia 
River and Sound waters, it would not have been a success ; 
but the commodore had great influence with Governor Mc- 
Loughlin, so secured for these adventurers the needed ma- 
terial. Only practical seamen can understand the courage 
of Joseph Gale, in venturing to sea with a crew who had no 
knowledge of seamanship ; but it is doubtful if more credit 
is due to Gale for so venturing or to the landsmen who so 
confidingly trusted themselves to his guidance. It was a 
pleasing incident and consistent with the heroic character 
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of that time. It wm by such effort Chis mod raeli nn- 
daunted cotirage that the handful of aetUen wlw mm in 
Oregon in 1840 seeored atock for their farms ; as a]io» that 
leeraits were secured for the struggling colony, for Joseph 
Gale brou^it hack quite a company^ who also incfeosed 
greatly the number of stock driven to Oregon. 

Gale had had previous experience on the sea, but later had 
been a free trapper and mountain man, one of the six told of 
by Squire Ebberts, who located together on Tuality Plains. 
When organization of the provisional government was ac- 
cotiiplished, he was chosen as one of tlie three executive com- 
mittee who acted as head of the new government, so must 
have conirnaiided tlie respect of the people. 

This statement of building the Star of Oregon was 
found among p iptrs of Senator Nesmith, after his death, 
and was furnished to the Pioneer Society for publication 
by his daughter, Mrs. Molson. 

THB SCHOONER STAB 
AM Acoomn or hsb covflnvcmiK akd totmi to CAuroKiriA 

Tt was not until the Intter part of the summer of 1840 that the 
spirit of American enterprise began to manifest itself in Oregon. 
PteftouB to that it appeaned to be dead; but, instead, it was oo^ Ibp* 
active f4w llie iraat of MOMUilBf to aioaw n Into aeU^ Among tta 
desiderata of the country were horses and cattle. It Is true that there 
were quite a number of cattle in the valley, and these were held by 
Ewing Young, the Methodist Mission and the Hudson's Bay Company, 
■od wtUi indi tettMity fhat it wm next to n impossibility to pnidme 
them at any iwwomable price. The want of these were severely fdl 
by nearlr rvrrv "^ettlcr in the Wnllamct Valley. How to better our 
cases by fiuppiyin^ ourselves with such animals was a question that 
troubled and puuled us all. 

OoBM^oeBfe upon our dcAdEQcy was tins ^u o itlo n of the pradloep 
bUlty of building a vessel md Mdl lier to CeUfonta «ad there dispose 
of her for stock. This proposition wis favorabfy feeetted and 
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thoroughly discussed pro and con. The result was an organisation of 
a company of the following named men for that purpose, vis.: John 
Canan, Ralph Kilboume, Pleasant Armstrong, Henry Woods, George 
Davis and Jacob Green. These men secured the services of Felix 
Hathaway, an excellent ship carpenter, to lay out, assist and superin- 
tend the work generally. They all shortly after got their tools, pro- 
Tisions, etc., together and descended the Wallamet River to near itB 
junction with the Columbia, and there, on the east side of Swan 
Island, selected a site upon which to build their vessel. 

Now in regard to myself. In the flrst instance I did not join the 
company. My reason for not doing so was owing to the fact of having 
ag^reed with five of my old mountain companions to form a settlement 
in Tualatin plains. These five men were Robert Newell, George W. 
Ebberts, Caleb Wilkins, William Doty and J. L. Meek. But, never- 
theless, I had given the company my word, and all the advice in refer- 
ence to the model and general construction of the vessel they were 
about to build, that I would join them as soon as I saw a sufficient 
amount of work done on her to insure the completion of the remainder, 
and all that I possessed that could be converted into funds should be 
invested in the enterprise. 

Now, as I have said, they selected a site on Swan Island upon 
which to build their vessel, and went to work like men who are deter- 
mined to accomplish their purpose. The first work done was to find 
a stick sufficiently long and sound for her keel. This was found on 
Sauvie*8 Island, i.e., Wapato Island, and cut down and found to be 
forty-eight feet and eight inches long, wiiich was roughly hewed and 
transported to Swan Island, and there dressed to its proper dimen- 
sions, and put in place; and from that time the work went rapidly on, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Hudson's Bay Company, which 
had Ijcen anticipated — in fact, no piece of work ever met with more 
discouraging prospects. Even Felix Hathaway became discouraged 
and quit the work when it was a little over half completed. This was 
owing partly to the company not having the means to pay him for his 
work and partly on account of scarcity of provisions. 

The vessel, however, was nearly planked up to the waterways, and 
in that condition she was launched. The launching took place on the 
19th day of May, 1841, and without the slightest accident. From 
Swan Island she was worked up to the Wallamet Falls. 

■While they were getting her to the Wallamet Falls I was waited 
upon by two of the company, John Canan and Ralph Kilbourne, to 
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remind me of my pramiM^ and at VHb aaina time offer me fhe command 

and also n full share if T would p:ratlfy thf*m in that respect. This, of 
course. I V, illinj^ly did, for my heart and weil wishcf were with them 
all the time ; and from that time until the final consummation of the 
udertaldnf I was doadf engaged In the work. I mid mj fmn and 
farminig utensils to Courtney Walker, reraoved my tmSIf to ChuK 
poegt and went down nnd took charpr of thf whole concern. 

Kilbourne and myself did the remainder of tlie work. Kilboume 
wu a good medianic. It it not pertinent to this nnrratiftt to dwdl 
v|Mm tiie treatment of the Hmdson^i Baj Comp an y to nss sufloe It to 
say that they did all they could to deter us from the work; but it went 
on until completed in spite of them. And had it not been for Captain 
Wilkes, in all probability we would have been obUged to lay the 
veisd np on acooont of not being aUe to procvre cordage and emivaft 
for rigging and sails. 

interviewed Dr. McLoughlin on the subject pretty roughly. 
The doctor excused himself by saying that he thought they were 
making a coffin for themselves, for, said lie,*there is Gale at the head, 
who has been In tiie Hudson's Baj Company for several years as « 
hunter and trapper, and what does he or the rest of than Imow about 
the mnnafring and navigating of a ressel at sea?** "Never mind," said 
or retorted the captain, "I have seen enough to convince me that he 
knows what he Is ahou^ and if you sbonid have sndi tilings as thtj 
need, you will oblige not only me, but, I believe, every American in the 
country, hy letting them have thrm, find should they not be able to 
pay you for them, and as I sh ill v, .uit a considerable amount of such 
things myself, you may charge the aggregated amount to me and I 
wiU settie the same with yon." *«1), well, weU," said the doctor, 
**they can Iiave as much of cordage and other materials as tii^ widk" 

So tlie store, through Comniodorp Wilke.s's influence, wn^ thrown 
open to US; but alas! the season was too far advanced for us to get 
the vessel in readiness to make the passage that fall. We, neverthe- 
less, while the chances of getting those tidngs were so favorable, and 
for fear tiiat after tiie commodore would leave the river they mi^ 
shut down on us npnfn, purchnned an ample supply of all the neces- 
saries wc needed, such as cordage, canvas, paints, oiK, rtc , ptc , for 
which we paid the company in wheat und furs of dit!crcnt kinds, and 
retimied thanks to Commodore Wilkes for his generons offer. 

We contlnufed the work on tiU late In the fall, and yet she was not 
in • fit condition for sea. About tUs time two of ti« six men, Goorgo 
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Davis and Henry Wrwd^, l>«»ramp dissatisfied and wished to withdraw 
from the company. But one of the articles of the company's agree- 
ment stated plainly that if any person or persons should wish to witl^ 
dnw ftwn tlie eompuif . hs or tfaef ilioald fbrfelt aU iDtevett la tl» 
vend. This, bamvm , nuide no diffenno» to them, for tlM;f wlUlilKii'f 
notwithstanding^; cnn«ipqiientlv th^re were but five left. 

Shortly after this 1 was taken down with the fever and ague, and 
ndoeed la Mdi • mmiier ttat I wm hardly able to do anythingi and 
wMle lying la tiiok «oaditioii I feedved o lofctar f tom Conmodora 
Wi!kp<:, in which he stated that he was on the point of leaving the 
country, and that he felt greatly interested in tlic successful issue of 
our enterprise, and as there was no port or town from which we could 
hall or dear, and that wtthont aaeh, or papen to dioir from aad to 
what goveniment we belonged, there would be the pvobataiUty of 
having our ves'-e! sft^efl. And Ik- further stated; 

**lf you can convince me that you understand navigation, 1 am 
toady to fOniUh you with papers that will bo honored In whatevor 
port yott may enter, for I do not think it adrlaable for yoo or atj 
other prr^^nn to attempt it without an adequate knowledge of that 
science, it matters not in oUter respects bow good a seaman one 
may be." 

How generous and noUe the old eonuaodore. He waa perfect^ 

right. Now for me to wait on him in person was out of the queatSon. 

J thrrpforr rriHed Kilhonrnt- rinti fn]f\ him to get his pen, ink and paper 
and write whUe I dictated. So we soon tutd tlie following letter 
wrllteui 

To Commodor0 CharUt Wilke*, of lh« United StatsM iN'aoy. 

Dbab Snt I received your very Und letter aad an ▼ery tiiaidtfid 

for the Interest you have taken in our affairs, but I am very sorry that 
1 cannot see you in person, owing to being confined to my bed by the 
fever and ague. I acknowledge tlie propri- ty of your ranarfca In 
referenoe to going to sea without a knowledge of navigation, and also 
the entering of a foreign port without papers to show from wlience I 
came. I do not, my dear sir, profcs.s to be a consummate navigator, 
yet I have a sufficient knowledge of that science to take a vessel to 
any given port upon the glob^ and aa it Is almost impomlble for ne 
to see you in person, you will very much oblipe me by proposing such 
questions which, siiould I tie able to .^satisfactorily answer, may con- 
VlnOe you of that fact With tnuc)) respect, 

I am yonr obliged and humlile servant, 

Jossfii Gaub. 

To Commodore Charlea Wnkes, 

of the U. S. N. 
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This letter was dispntched fmrnrdiately to the mouth of the Colom- 
bia Hiver and delivered to the commodore. The next morning our boat 
Started oa its return, and in three days after I received an answer 
In which were a few qoeitloD* legarcUng the sdenoe of navlgetloii* 
which I answered and dispatched in a second letter to the commodore, 
and on the return of our boat 1 was hip^hly rejoiced to ftnd that my 
answers were satisfactory. In consequence of this 1 receiTed a large 
doeoBBBt with Ike Uatted SteiBi ieal upon it, wUefa WM tin pepm 
•llnded to by tlie eommodem 

The Exploring Squadron left the country a few days afterwards. 
The grand old commodore, before leaving, made ns r prp^ent of a 
fla^ an ensign, and also a compass, a kedge anchor, and hawser 140 
fefhonui longb a log line and two log gin s ie i 1 4 and M weondt 
^■Itco, I bon^it a quadrant epitome and a nautical almanac from 
Kilbournf , who was Cnptfiin roiirh'<^ nKitr, for which I paid him forty- 
five dollars. These were sufficient for all ordinary porpotee. Now we 
lednd nothing; our ontAt was ae oomplete as diounsteneai wvild 
pennit, end yet we were not ready to go to sea. It now bdng tete in 
October, I advised the laying up of the vessel, which was done. We 
all, with the exception of one, who was appointed ship keeper, left for 
our several homes and employ^ ourselves to suit the occasion. I 
went to woik for tiw Methodist Mlsdon, mnning ttwir sew mlH at 
Salem, and continued ttim employed until June, 1943. I then qoit 
working: for thrm and summoned the partners in the vessel to appear 
at the fails for the purpose of fitting our vessel for iter intended 
voyage. 

We ell now set to witti • will, so tliat by the ndddk of Angnst onr 

▼ewel was all ready, with the exception of getting our provisions in 
for the trip, to trv her speed upon the ocean. It was generally pre- 
dicted that as soon as we saw the great Pacific our hearts would fall 
ns and we woAld return. These predictions came very near being 
propbetie, for had I sanctioned in the least the propositions made by 
all exrept one it would have been done. Bnt no, the d?e was cast, 
and 50 far ns regards myself, I would sooner liavc gone to Davy Jones's 
locker (as the sailors say) than to have turned back and had the 
ftiger of seom pointed et me ever after. 

The following is a descrlptkn of the schooner Star: She was 
forty-eight feet and eight inches on the keel, and fiftr-three feet and 
eight inches over all; that 5s, from night heads to tafTrail, with ten feet 
and nine Indies beam in Mm widest part, and drew, when in good bai- 
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loat trim, four feet six incliea water. Her frame was of swamp white 
oaki her knees weie of weaoocd red tat loote, her beanie and eaiUns 

were of seastHwd red fir timber. She was clinker built and was of the 
Baltimore clipper model. S\w was planked with clear cedar planks 
dressed to plump one and one-fourth inches, which was spiked to 
efei7 Tib wifb a wronght-lron spike one-half Inch aqoare* driven 
fhrooi^ a three-eighth hole and cMnehed on the inner tidet her tfaap 

bers standing nine inrhr«^ npnrt. a nnil onp-fnurth inch pqufirc waa 
driven between each timber. Her deck was double, lirst a three-fourth 
board and over which, so to break joints, a plank of one and one- 
fonrUi indbes, which obrtated the neoessity of pitch and rendered her 
deck perfectly watertight. She was what is generally called a fore 
and after; that i.s, she hnd no top^snils, hut sirnplv fore<;Ht1, mnhisAil, 
gib and flying gib. Her spars were made of Uie straight hr stidu and 
conitoted of foremast, fore topmast, miinmart and main topmast^ 
bowsprit and Itying JIUwom; and thus equipped and painted Uack* 
with a small white ribbon running from .stem to stem, she ws^ one nf 
the handsomest little crnft.s that ever sat upon the water. The most 
of iier irons were made by tlte celebrated gunsmith, Thomas J. iiub- 
bard, a gentleman to wiiom more honor was due than he ever received 
for hie aervioei rendered to Ike earlj aetllen of Oregon. But alasi 
be is now no more. 

Now came the command, "All alwardr I had taken my leave of 
my wife and ddldren and also of my friends on tJm flMk of August 
and endMirfced on Ike Mtb. The trtb we got under way and deseended 
the Wallamet to its mouth and came to anchor there. The next day, 
beinp in need of wood and .some extra spars, we Iny nt anchor. The 
S9th we got under way and sliot out into tlie Columbia, with the wind 
Uowlng a half gale. We worked vp agelnet it to Fort Vanconmrs 
not because we had any need for so doing, but merely by the way Of 
taunting the inniHtc"^ nnd showing Our little beauty tn tbrm The flnj^ 
that Commodore Wilkes made us a present of had not a.s yet been 
hoisted. The breeae waa all that oonid be wished fbr. Our vessel was 
performing admirably, and Jost as we made the last stretch, witti tiie 
flag in readiness, we ran so close to the bark Vancouver that WO 
nearly touched her, then thf* vnrd wns piven "Helm nlre!" nnd ns she 



spun around on her keel the Stars and Stripes were (iuni: flaunt ititrly 
in the face of those British tars. We proceeded al>out a cable length 
ahead and came to anchor, and so near the beadi that we eodd 
plainly hear the oommenta passed upon oar boat 
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I penned llie foDmring note to Mr. Don^o^ Dr. MfLonghlln being 
abwntt 

James Douglas, Esq. 

Sn; As I am now on mv way to California, if you have any letters 
or commend that you lAm to aend to Mr. Ray, residing there, I will, 
^bMi p i e — uw ^ toko tben to Unk 

Very refipectfully» 

Joen Qmm, 

I reoelved ttie following oonners 

Mr, /oMpJb Ools. 

SiHt As the schooner Cadborough, Captain Srnrhoroiierh, will ienve 
for that port soon we will not trouble you in tiiat particular. [His 
veiy words.] 

Yonrit etc., 

J. DoVGUiS. 

Of eoone* Uke the rest, be tbotigbt snch a thing as our reaching 
GoUfomia was all braggadocio in us. 

The next morning we got under way and proreecled down the river, 
and on the Sd day of September came to at Fort George. Here again 
tiie Stars and Stripes were nnftirled to tiie view of Blmcj and Ms men. 
4th, lay hj taking on ballast Mb* alsoj now baving pnt ber In good 

ballast trim, ^th, got under way 5n order to try how she ivnuld nci m 
a seaway, and also to give my crew a foretaste of what they might 
expect hereafter. Tlie wind was from the northwebt and blowing 
IkcsUj, with ttie tide against ns. We f seed her to it» and notwlth- 
ttnnding these obstmctlons^ worfcod np to onr anchorage on Bakcf^s 
Bay with all pRse. 

My crew consisted of the foliowing named men, vis.t John Canan, 
Pleasant Armstrong Ralph Kilboume^ Jacob Green, and a little Indian 
bogr ten years old, and one passenger, Charles PfelTeniianBer— not ono 
of whom knew the compass, to say nothing of steering a fcssd by It 
in a })oavy seaway. 

In order to accustom my crew to the working of a vessel in a sea* 

fn^, and also to teach some of them to steer by compass, I got vnder 

wny not day and ran back to Point Adams and cninr \,i andior. My 
men began to rejoice from not having been seasick. Of course I said 
nothing to undeceive them. They bad not as yet Altered the wide 
leahns of old Neptune, and I knew ttiat as soon as tfaej felt ttio 
vndnlating motions of his emptic they wonU snccwnb. 

While we were lying at Point Adams, Captain Couch, In the brig 
Chenamus, made his appearance, bound to the Sandwich Island^ 
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and passed us, most of us being ashore at the time. We discovered 
him, however, and hastened aboard, and by the time we got under 
way he was iiait way down the channeL The wind was. fre&h and 
•head, bat the tide being favorabk, we soon orerhauled falm and 
passed him and anchored in Balcer's Bay before him that efcobigr 
being the 1 Uti Hfiy of September, 184^. The captain bonrded us and 
ioTited me aboard with liim to tea. After supper lie said to me that 
if the wind served tOHOoorrow lie woidd get under way and pilot me 
out I thanked Um and took my leave. 

The next morning, being the 19th of September, there sprang • 
leading brcere, and we commenced petti np: our anchors. He hove 
abort and made s&U without tripping tiis anchor, and I, suspecting 
that It WM U> IntentlOD t» go to m at oooe, got my oadior oad iiMido 
for tlie passage. But I sooii found that the old eqierienced sea dog 
saw indications that the breer-e would soon dip rwrv, whfrh was the 
case, for as we passed the cape the wind lulled into a perfect calm, 
ttte tide ebbing at the rate of six or seven knots an iMur, and taking 
Oi apparentiy Into the breakers on the south spit. There was notiitng 
to do but to let go the anchor, whldi was done and about 40 fattioins 
scope pJven her, in whirh she swung with security, and just at that 
critical moment every one aboard, excepting tiie Indian t>oy, was 
takm down witik aeaatekness. Soiue of them wlshod t h a mi t l va i wAot% 
and mmld have i^vcn their interest in tiie v«aiot if ths7 umfe, la 

that conditfon y'v Iny until 3 o'clock in the fiftemf>on, when a strong 
breew sprang up, and I ordered tiiem to get anchor, which was done, 
and instead of going back we, by malting five stretclies, passed the 
south spit and found onrsehrcs laundied on the grand old Padfle 
Oeean« Here, finding mysdf onoe more with blue water nndar ttj 
keel, and on the element upon which T had spent SO many years, my 
feelings can only be ititagined. Now my crew had supposed we would 
ran Into some little harbor along the coast and tie up to sooie rock or 
•tidE. Bnt nettling was farttwr ftam mf mhuL Not bdng aeqnalnled 
with tiie coaat* and not ha^ng any charts* snch would have been • 
perilous undertaking. But my intention was to get an oflBnp' of 80 or 
40 miles by running diagonally from Uie COast, and then run in Wf 
latitude and departure parallel to it 

The Iweeae fiesbened as the sun went down, and Just as It tondwd 
ttie western hoifaon I took my departure from Cape Disappointment 
This was on the l?th day of September, By 13 oVlnck that 

night the wind had freshened to a perfect gale, and our boat was spin- 
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ning off 11% knots an hour. I bope ffaat jn. irfll not take me to b* 

■n egotist when I say thu^ I stood to the kdm thirty-six hours. It 

would have been almnst certain ruin to have trusted the steering to 
maj other person on board, for the sea wa5 heavy and at times tt 
Appeared that we could or she could not live in it. But no. 

"Their angry surges she seemed not to heed. 
But chose her passage with wonderful speed; 
Lilce the stormy petrel, through the wind and rain 
She skipped the surface of the angry main. 
Walking the water like a thing of' life. 
And seemed to dare the elements to strife.** 

The wcatlicr ua«! <;nch and the fog so dense that T did not get an 
obfienratioa of the sun for three days. At this turn the gale bad 
abated, and I got a fair noon dbier?atlon» te woffcing up wUdi I 
fonnd that we were considerably woHl of Mendodno Cape; from our 
position at that time T shaped mv course for Point Bass. T found, 
however, that the difference of latitude between that of account and 
tbat of obnmtion of Hw son auDuled te twenty-dght miles, wfaldi 
was owing to bad steerage. I ran for Point Bass until we eoold db» 
tinctly hear the surf beating, beating upon Its shore. Here I hove 
to, with hnd off shore. My reason for so doing was in order to land 
Pfeffenhau£er at tiie Bordagos, he claiming to be a relative of 
Captain J, A» Satter. 

Next morning we ntadt fall and ran along the coaat as near as we 
dnred, the fog still 88 dpn'?e ss ever. I soon found by the sound of 
surf that we had rounded the cape, and hauled in closer to shore, when 
an of sudden there appeared a rock within less than a cable** length 
of ns; we Just bad room to tack ahip and dear it. TUi made me ao 
mad with Pfeffcnhau.ser, who had been whining the whole passage 
and acciisinsr himself of his fnlly for embarking, that I told him that 
I would throw him overboard rather Uuui endanger our lives and the 
veasd on Ms account. This day I fonnd ourselves something over a 
balf a dcLrn c north of the entrance of San Francisco with my loog^ 
tude nearly in. We rsn alonp the eonst and came to nnchor in four- 
teen fathoms water, \he fog as tlUck as ever. This was in the morning 
of the 17th day of September, 1840. The fog began to open, we 
made iafl and ran doarn wltii a iif^ breeaa nntU about four ondocki 
the fog commenced giving way, and in a few minutes we looked up 
and saw the high lands immediately southeast of us, and In half an 
hour after the entrance of the port of San Francisco was opened to 
01. Tbe bieem now fkeahmed to a irtwie aafl hntm, we baded In 
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to the eastward and dashed through its portals like an arrow, and 
Jttst fls the tno went down we dropped anchor abreAit of the Qid 

Presidio. 

It WW pIcMlng to me to tee what • dttfereiiee then wm in tho 

upect of my conipanions. The glooD of the voyage had now given 
way to plonswre, nnd thpy wprp hnppy for mysr!f. Cnlnmbtis 

hinuelf could not have felt happier when ftr^t lie solved the great 
probtcm tinui I dM at Oil ttane. The boot wis mode faift and I went 
oahore wMi mf papen, whidi were dnfy admowledged. Next day I 

got iinr?cr wny nnri saHed up to Yerba Buena, as it was then called. 

There 1 found the following named vessels riding at anchor: Ship 
Barnstable, Captain Clapp; ship California, of Boston, Captain 
ArUmri the aehooner JvUm, Captain Leldadorir« and one or two 
amaller vessels. Onr flag waa flying, in eonaaqnence of which tho 
captains of tho nhnvo-nnniod vesuMs us a visit. Now, to show 

how little was IcnoHTi of Oregon in tltose days, I will relate an aiieo- 
dote. As these gentlemen approached onr veaael and paaaed onr 
stem, thoy di.<^vered our name written or pahrtod iqNM it, when 
Leidsdorff exclaimed, •'Oregon! Oregon P* two or three times; "111 

be d d if there is any port by that name on any of my charts f 

They came aboard, remained twenty or thirty mlnntes, and returned 
to tiieir veaada. Shortiy after I went aahove to see Mr. Ray, wKh 
whom T was acquainted. He was surprised to s«'e me. and asked if I 
had come down in yonder schooner. I tnld him T had. "Then," said 
he, "you have fetdied letters for me." I gave tiim my reasons for 
not doinf so. 

The rest is soon told. 1 sold the vessel to Jos^ Y. Lamontnre^ « 
Fri rn hman, who had'rn«;t his vessel nwny a few ^vpH:'^ prcvinti^ to our 
arrival, for cows. General Guadalupe Volicjo becoming responsi- 
ble to us for their delivery. And as it was impossible for us to start 
with tiiem that fall to Oiegoiv there now bdng only f onr of ua— KO- 
boume had concluded to stay — we mutually aettled up onr acconnta 
and set off our sererni ^vnys and went to work at what ^^^f* could 
find to flo, all agreeing to render-vous in the spring on Cash Creek. 
Knowing tiiat witliout a company of more Uian four men it would 
he a dangerous undertaUng, and beUerlng there to be aeveral of 
ChUa^s party adrift in tfia country, and also several saUoia, I aoit out 
written circulars to different parties, describing Oregon and Its 
immense advantages to them. These rirntlrirs had the desired effect, 
SO that by the middle of May we had mu&tcrcd a company of forty- 
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two men, -all bringing more or lets ftock. Among the rttt wm Jaeob 

P. Leese, General Vallejo's brother4»4lVs wd a gentleman villi 

whom T wns well Rrqufiinted some fifteen vears previoTi?? to ihi^ event. 
We made our camp or rendezvous on Cash Creek, and there 1 trimmed 
a tall Cottonwood tree and swung out the Stars and Stripes again, 
anrand iHdch there soon rallied a eompaay of forty-two men, btin^ 
ing an aggregated number of twelve hundred and fifty head of cattle, 
six hundred head of mares, horses and mules — mares, horses, colts, 
principally — and nearly three thousand head of sheep; and on the 
14Ch daj of we itartsd for Oregon, and ofler m todMnie Joamaj 
of teventy-flve days airlved &i the Wallamet rtSliej with compam- 
tively small loss. The rest, or what disposition wrs made of that 
stock, is luiown, I presume, to everj'body. There is one thing certain, 
it done away with Uie stock monopoly, and set the people of Oregon in 
a fSiir way of gettliig on In tiie fMiiie» TUIt ictolk was bnnifiA 
about by tha nndaontaUe Ki^Ut of a few men ivfao are noir acavee^y 
known. 

Sir, if you can condense out of this jumbled mass of writing any- 
thing Utft wfll aeeomplish yoor design, you are wdeone to end 
all I ask is tiiat if yon ahall put any |Mrt of it in paaqjililet foaa, 

•plcn.'^e send me a ropy of it Yon will see nt n plance that I nm but 
an indifferent writer, and in fact I make no jiretensions as to a 
correct writer. My educatl<m is very limited, so you must make 
aUowanees for dl defects nd eorteet bad spellings and also the 
grammatical errors that you wlU herein And. 
Hoping that this mi^ be satlsfactoiy to you, I remain as eiert 

Tour friend, 

JOSBTH GaII* 



CHAPTEa LDL 



KA&LV POLITICAL, UUTO&T &£LATI>:G TO 0&£601i 

It It iutaMrting to renew luftoty and tntoe the ttept tiuil 
led up to the noogBjtion of Ongoo aad f onnotioB of the 
territoml govemmott. Coognw would not aot* end vir- 
tnaHy ignored Ottgafa lettlen while thc;y were oiganudng 
0 proviefooel go?enunent« yet at that eeme time wm jcaloue 
ee to our territorial rights and deims for ownerihip and die- 
covery. It will always interest readers of Oregon to know 
the facts of that eariy political history, so I will go hack to 
fhe tunes and oeeasions when the Oregon question was eutf 
under discossion. 

There was nothing pending in 18S0 save the hare ques- 
tion of ownership. In the sketeh of the life of HaO J. 
Kdley it appears that from 18115, when twenty six years of 
age^ he was interested and wdl informed as to Or^^on. It 
is surprinng that at this early time he was thus informed 
and BO enthused. Washington Irving was no doubt in some 
sense responsible fortius interest, and abo tiiat sudi men as 
Flojd, of Virginia, advocated the cause of Oregon so early 
as 1820, in Congress, who moved the house "to inquire into 
the expediency of occupying the Columbia River and the 
territory of the United States adjacent thereto." A com- 
mittee to investigate settlement on the Columbia, etc., con- 
sisting of Floyd, Metcalf of Kentucky, and Swearingen of 
Virginia, reported January 25, 1821. Their report re- 
viewed American history for two hundred years as to 
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the right of the United States, showed value of fur trade, 
etc., and favored occupying the Columbia. Thej asserted 
the possibilities for trade with China and the Orient, and 
favored a steamboat route to ascend the waters of the Mis- 
souri and descend the Columbia. The committee reported 
a bill to occupy Oregon territory ; by treaty to extinguish 
Indian title and establish a stable government. 

This bill was read twice and referred to committee of 
the whole house, laid over till December 10, 1821, when 
another committee was appointed; Floyd's associates were 
Baylies of Massachusetts and Scott of Missouri. 

This committee reported with bill, January 18, 1822, 
that was read twice, then no longer heard of. At the 
second term 1822, Floyd's bill was discussed in committee 
of the whole, amended, and he made a speech that was an 
exhaustive review of many matters, as of the value of cer- 
tain articles of commerce to countries that possessed them, 
making an object lesson in favor of occupying the Colum- 
bia; he advocated military possession and the steamboat 
route before mentioned. This first speech on the Oregon 
question ever made in Congress fell still-born ; he was con- 
sidered fanciful and speculative; no interest was felt 
generally, in Congress or among the people. 

Baylies of Massachusetts favored the bill, showed the 
great profits in the whale fishery ; value of fisheries and lum- 
ber trade on the Columbia, and that a cargo of Columbia 
spars had been sold at Valparaiso. He answered the objec- 
tion that expansion would dismember our empire, and that 
occupying the Columbia might precipitate war; argued in 
favor of colonies and of the commercial value of the 
Columbia. 
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Tucker of Virginia thought the question too impracti^ 
cthle and feared it would draw off capital and popu- 
lation from the East, and Hiat people in Oregon would 
prefer to trade with China and the Orient. There could 
be, he said* no oonmranitj of intereete between Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

January 18, 18118, Golden of New York spoke as to the 
value of seal fishing; of Ciliina trade and its profit ; the trade 
of the Northwest Coast in 18jll, and of the importance of 
theColumlmu 

Mallory oi Yennont favored tiie measure; ridiculed 
the idea thai American enterprise did not dare to ▼cntuie 
beyond the Rockies. 

Tracy of New Yock had met people who had been at 
the mouth of the Columbia, and so knew that, instead of 
an Eden there was an inhospitable wilderness; climate black 
and humid, so that crops could hanfly be raised and hardly 
any places fit for settlement. Bast of the Cascades was 
only a waste of sand and graveL 

Mr. Wood of New Yoik also opposed the bill; fliere was 
nothing to justify it, and to carry it out would cause rui- 
nous exposure and provoke Indiaa wars. 

Baylies of Massachusetts spoke again to urge that the 
natural boundary was not the Rocky Mountains, as has 
been asserted, but the Pacific Ocean. The bill provided 
three hundred and twenty acres bounty land claim to each 
head of a family and two hundred acres to each unmarried 
settler. Baylies answered aU disparagement of the country, 
showing the ezoeUence of both soil and climate ; he made an 
able argument, consistent witb what we know of the coun- 
try to^y. 
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In ckMuig ddbate, Breekenridge of Kentucky opposed 
the bill; we bad not popuUtkm for territoiy east of tbe 
Rockies and would not hare for many and many a year. He 
took extreme yiews, and the vote being taken, the bill failed, 
61 ayes to 100 noes. However, the discussion attracted 
attention, for soon there came a memorial from eighty 
Maryland farmers and mechanics who favored the bill, 
as they desired to cinigratu to Oregon. 

At the next session a committee was again appointed to 
report as to expediency of occupying the Columbia, con- 
sisting of Floyd, Gurley of Louisiana, Scott of Missouri, 
Haytii^a of New York, Bassctt of Virginia, Frost of New 
York, Baylies of the last committee. On January 19, 1824, 
Floyd presented another bill, which was read twice and re- 
ferred to the whole huubc This bill auiliorizrd a military 
colony and tliat a territorial government be established when 
deemed expedient. This bill granted a section of land to 
actual settlers. The bill came up for final action the next 
December, when Floyd had acquired many valuable facts 
and ably presented them. It was now asserted, by Smyth of 
Virginia, that there was already too much land on the mar- 
ket and the line should be drawn east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, that farther west there would certainly be another 
confederacy; but Floyd said that even so, a Pacific con- 
federacy would be less dangerous if peopled from the older 
States. No speaker seems to have had any fears that the 
title of the United States was not good to all tbe West 
Coast. 

After four years of debate and struggle this third bill, 
being put to vote, passed the house by a vote of llS 
to 57> and was sent to the Senate in February, 1825. 
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It found a warm advocate in Barbour of Virginia. 
But Dickenton of New Jersey took ground against it. 
Military occupation would lead to war with England. 
A senator from Oregon would spend all his time on the 
road, going and coming. Benton argued ably in favor 
of the biU; but it was laid on the table, and lays there yety 
for no action was ever taken by the Senate. 

In 1824 a treaty with Russia placed her southern 
boundary at 64° W, whereas she had claimed to 61°. It 
remained there to define the rights of Great Britain. In 
his message December, 1824, Monroe suggested the pro- 
priety of establishing a military port at the mouth of the 
Columbia, or at some other point within our acknowledged 
Umit, and to send a frigate to make tile necessary explora- 
tion. The house passed a bill for this purpose, but it failed 
in the Senate, not because we had not title, for no one 
questioned that title was perfect, the opposition was because 
the interests of the United States did not demand any ac' 
tion until joint occupancy should expire in 1828 ; meantime 
we should await the result of negotiation and depend oi 
diplomacy. 

In President Adams renewed the recommendation 
of Mr. Monroe and Baylies of Massachusetts, offered a 
resolution to send the sloop ot war Boston to eiplore from 
to 49**. On May f$tli, Mr. Baylies made a report on 
the matter and pronounced the British daim to title entirely 
unfounded; he sensibly claimed that neglect weakened our 
daim. Nothing was done until the end of 1888. AH tins 
time the 49^ of latitude was offered as the boundary. Tbit 
British offer was to make the Columbia Biver the line to Hie 
48<*» then follow that parallel to the East 
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It Beemed to be good policy to kave tlw Oregon quertioa 
at leet while negotiatioiu were pending with Great BritatD 
as to occupancj. In 1887 the joint occupancy, about to 
expire in 1888y was indcfinitdj oontinued» subject to tomi- 
nation by either party on a year's notice. In December, 
1828, Floyd resumed the contest. Again he reviewed the 
questions and interests involved, making a strong appeal 
for the passage of a law to protect Amerieaa intererts. One 
remaricable feature was that three different companies of 
fanners, mechanics and others petitioned Congress for 
grants of land on the Columbia. One of these was the 
scheme Hall J. Kelley organized, consisting of three 
thousand persons of various occupations ; another was a 
Louisiana company» represented by John M. Bradford; 
the tliird, locuted in Ohio, was represented by Albert Town. 
Under the conditions of joint occupancy the United Stat^ 
could make no positive grants, though there whs no doubt 
felt as to right of ownersliip, so these movements all fell 
through. It would be interesting to have had these several 
movements possess the grants asked for and trace results 
to the present day. 

The fort'gnini^ facts are ^jithcred from pubhc records 
and have been bummarized in the publications by Bancroft 
and in statements made by W. H. Graj in his work on 
history. They possess value as showing the various posi- 
tions taken by able men of that time. Tlie Floyd bill 
finally passed the house by a vote of almost two to one in 
its favor, while the Senate let it die a lingerin^i; death. 
TiOoking back, we recognize that friends of Oregon were 
well advised and understood themselves and the question 

at issue. It is ranarkable that many others, often men of 
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national ability and reputation, were so ignorant, and often 
so prejudiced. All the while, however, time was maturing 
public sentiment, and the final result need at no time have 
been in doubt. 

Ten years passed with no etFort made and no action taken. 
In 1838 Oregon had begun existence under missionary in- 
fluences and a few Americans had drifted in from one 
source or another, but there were no permanent American 
settlers and no improvements. What the conditions were 
then is shown in the history given of the missions, the story 
of Ewing Young and Sol Smith, but the fact remains that in 
1838 there were few Americans outside the missions. 

On the 7th of February, 1838, Senator Lewis F. Linn 
of Missouri introduced another bill for occupation of the 
Columbia Kiver and country by a military force, establish- 
ing a port of entry and extension qf the revenue laws of the 
United States to Oregon territory. The Secretary of War 
was asked for information. The President had recom- 
mended establishing a military post at the mouth of the 
Columbia. Senator Linn's report dealt ably with all 
features involved and showed the vast sources of wealth 
that were waiting development and certain to reward en- 
terprise if under government protection. Senators Linn 
and Benton labored ably for the measure, but it failed to 
pan the Senate. The information published went among 
the people and created such interest, especially on the 
border, as it called into action the pioneer impulse of such 
people as are found on every frontier. Five thousand extra 
copies of Linn's great speech were circulated and attracted 
much interest. 

There were also ten thousand extra copies of the oaof 
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munications of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, which documents contained the letter and petition 
from Jason Lee* and another from N. J. Wyeth, on the soil, 
climate and resources of Oregon ; also other matter 
fumiahed by Hall J. Kelley and Mr. Slacom, so there was 
much varied information put in circulation. In December, 
18S9« and February, 1840, other resolutions were offered 
by Linn, one feature of which was granting each male white 
inhabitant <Mie thousand acres of land. Memorials com- 
menced to come in from the different States. Great and 
general interest was taken, especially through the Middle 
West and Border States, in the Oregon question. About this 
time Famham came East with the letter prepared for the 
Secretary of War, and accompanying petition. This rather 
uncalled-for alarm was expressed by some in Oregon as to 
coming of Brilish immigrants and extension of British 
laws over Oregon territory. All these seemed to increase 
the special interest that the people of the West and the 
border felt in Oregon. While the report was printed and 
went broadcast, as usual, the resolutions were permitted to 
lie on the table* 

At an extra session, in 1841, lann moved that the Presi- 
dent be requested to give the twelve months' notice required 
to terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon territory, but 
the matter must have been dropped as unseasonable. 

In December, 1841, the President and Secretary of War, 
John C. Spencer, favored the occupation of Oregon and 
establishment of nulitaiy posts to the Rocky Mountains; 
taking the position that with this done peaceable settle- 
ment would do the rest. 

December 16th, Senator Linn mtrodoccd n bill declaring 
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our title to Oregon perfect; authorizing measures for set- 
tlement and occupancy of the country ; also, to establish 
line of posts to the Rocky Mountains, and one at the mouth 
of the Columbia River; also, to appoint two Indian agents 
at $1,500 salary ; also, to grant six hundred and forty acres 
of land to white male settlers, eighteen years of age or over. 

At this time Lieutenant Fremont was sent on an exploring 
expedition to select sites for posts from the Missouri to the 
Rocky Mountains, and study the country along this route. 
Senator Linn also submitted a Senate resolution that the 
joint occupancy of the Pacific be ended, and notice be given 
Great Britain terminating the treaty of 1827. 

Linn's bill was referred to a select committee, who in- 
structed their chairman to report same with favorable 
recommendation. The pendency of the Ashburton treaty 
made it impolitic to pass any measure affecting that matter, 
or to discuss same in Congress, so this bill was allowed to 
rest until the treaty was concluded. It was called up at 
the next session, warmly debated, and finally passed by a 
vote 24 to 22, but it failed in the house. This session 
ended the careers of both Floyd in the house and Linn 
in the Senate. The first was not in the next Congress, 
and Senator Linn died during the recess. 

By this time Western people had become generally in- 
terested in the Oregon question. From the legislatures of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri were forwarded resolutions 
and memorials to Congress. An Ohio company wanted 
to have the right to settle "not over twenty thousand square 
miles.*' From Alabama, Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana and 
Iowa came petitions. Public meetings were held in dif- 
ferent cities and many letters came. This agitation con- 
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tinued untfl the final tettkment of the Oregon queition lo 
1846. 

In 1844 F^dent Polk was elected on the popular ciy 
of "fifty-four forty, or fight r On Fdbruary Sd, 1846» a 
hill paned the house, 140 to 59» but failed in the Senate 
for want of time. It took there the place of the Atchison 
hill, that had been pending, and would probably have 
passed. 

The question of slavery was not introduced in the biDf 
and the Oregon prorisiooal government had decided the 
question in favor of a free State. During the twcnty'-ninih 
sesskn of Congress, President PoOt took strong ground for 
Oregon. On August 6, 1846, tibe boundary quesdon was 
settled, and I shall give the rest of congressional action in 
the chapter relating the storj of Judge Thornton's experi- 
ence in Washington. 

NEGOTIATIONS FEOM 1818 TO 1846 

The message of IVesident Polk to Congress in December, 
1845, recites the Oregon question and negotiations liud pre- 
vious to that date. Three attempts at con)])rnnilsr had been 
defeated, and he claimed that a spirit of 'Mihi ral concession 
on the part of the TTnited States" had hecn sho«Ti. The first 
negotiation took place in London in 1818, under the admin- 
istration of President Monroe, and having failed, resulted 
in the convention the 20th of October, the same year, by 
which it was agreed that joint occupancy for space of ten 
years sliould follow, the "only object of the high contract- 
ing parties in that respect being to prevent disputes and 
difficulties among themselTcs.*' 
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Another negotiation was attempted in London in 18^4i, 
but produced no results, so the convention of 1818 was left 
unchanged ; further effort in 1826 having failed, resulted in 
the convention of August 6* 1827, by which it was agreed 
to continue in force for an indefinite time the provisions of 
1818 for joint occupancy; with power further provided 
that in case either party shall think fit at any time after the 
SOth of October, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve 
months to the other contncting party, to annul and abro- 
gate this convcntaooi in sudi caee it should be annulled at 
end of twelve montfas. 

In all these attempts to adjust controversy the parallel of 
49° of north latitude had boon offered by Great Britain and 
further concession of navigation of the Columbia River 
south of that latitude. In 1844, Great Britain offered the 
49° parallel from the Rocky Mountains with its intersection 
with the Columbia, thence follow its channel to the sea. The 
country north of that river to belong to Great Britain and 
that to the south to the United States, with a detached ter- 
ritory north of the Columbia extending along the Pacific 
and Straits of Fuca, from fiulfinch Harbor to Hood's Canal» 
with ports south of Vancouver Island. This was nearly the 
same offer made by the British and rejected by the American 
Govemmoit in 1826. It was promptly rejected the same 
day it was made. Then the British plenipotentiary re- 
quested a proposal by tiie United States. This was the con- 
dition existing at time of President Polk*s inauguration. 
In consideration of what his predecessors had done, he made 
another proposition, which was rejected by the British pleni- 
potentiary, who expressed his hope that the United States 
would offer some proposal ''mme consistent with f aimest 
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and equity." This rejected proposal repeated the offer of 
the 4id° parallel, without the navigatioa of the ColumbiA 
River; alio made free to Great Britain any port or porti on 
Vanoouyez's Iiland south of that paralleL Mr. Pc^ 
danned that he was liberal in deference to what his prede- 
cessors had done. 

In August and September, 1844, conferences were hdd at 
the State Department, at Washington, between John C. 
Calhoun and Richard Fakcnham, with no result attained; 
then, in July, 1845, a seventh conference was hdd between 
James Budianan, Secretary of State, and R. Pakenham, 
the Britidi Bfinister. The argument covered Hie entire 
story of American discovery, terms of the surrender of As- 
toria, treaties with Spain, made by Calhoun and Budunaut 
and the rejomder of Blinister Pakenham, that are interest- 
ing, but too vohmunous to use in full. It was shrewd diplo- 
matic fences Hiat had been continued. and prolonged, and 
win go into history as matter of interest. A very kngthy 
ktter from Buchanan to Pakenham, of August 80, 1845, 
dosed negotiations until June 10, 1846, when President 
Polk asked authority to give England the required twdve 
months' notice required by existing treaty. 

June 10, 1846, a message from President Polk submitted 
to Ae Senate a proposal made by the British envoy for set- 
tlement of the Oregon question. Notice of conclusion of 
joint occupancy had been given and settlement of the con- 
troversy was demanded. The next day the Senate, by vote 
of two thirds, advised the acceptance of the proposal for a 
conference to settle boundaries west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, between the United States and Great Britain. June 
16th, a message from the President to the Senate stated that 
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the canventton was oonduded and had been iigned on tihe 
IMh; H was laid befofe the Senate for ratification. 

It was provided that the 48** line was to continue west- 
ward to the middk of the channel between Vanconvei^s 
Island and the main continent, thence through the middle of 
said channel and the straits south of the 40^ jMunJId of 
north latitude to tiie sea; navigation of said channel and 
straits to be open to both parties. 

The first news of this negotiation and conclusion of the 
Oregon question was received by Governor Douglas, of the 
Hudson's Baj Cdmpany, in November following, who wrote 
to Governor ikbemetiiy November 3, 1846» that it had been 
received by the baik Toulon, from the Sandwich Tslawds, 
where it was announced by Sir George Seymour, British 
conunander-in-chief in the Padfie. Governor Doui^las 
thought John Bull had suxrendered more thra strict justice 
required, but *Sras bound to be more than just to his promis- 
ing son, Jonathan." 

John C. Calhoun opposed the Oregon bill, but not the 
•object desired. He is said to have foreseen and predicted 
the final settlement of the question. At that time the emi- 
gration of 1848 was fmning; he assured his countrymen 
tiiat time and tendency of population were certain to bring 
the desired solution. Various surmises were entertained in 
the far West and Southwest as to the meaning of the diplo- 
macy of that time; why the Oregon question was not ad- 
justed by the Ashburton treaty; so that State legislatures 
sent resolutions to Congress. Thaw was fear that settle- 
ment of the Maine boundary might involve tiie Oregon mat- 
ter, as Webster was known to be anxious for the settfement 
of the Maine question and had put a low eatimate on tha 
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value of Oregon. In various wa^'S it has been suggested 
that President Tyler and lus Secretary of State did contem- 
plate surrender in the northwest in consideration of some- 
thing to be gained thereby. Not of the entire Northwest 
Coast, but to make the Coiuiul)!^ River the line. California 
figured in suggestions of that time, for Engianc] luul influ- 
ence that could be exercised with Mexico. Englislt capital 
had loaned Mexico $50,000,000 and taken California as 
security, so a triple alliance was sufxixested as possible; Eng- 
land to have Northern California transferred, to iiu ludr the 
Bav of San Francisco, and convey that territory to the 
United States for all of Oregon north of the Columbia 
River. These schemes failed — ^if they ever existed — and 
Webtter left the cabinet. With him icmoved from the field 
of negotiati4Hi» there was little danger of Oregon being in 
any way misrepresented. The arrival of Dr. Whitman in 
Washington and the influence he had on President Tyler 
did much to prevent negofciation that could injure Oregon. 

It might be received as some proof that Whitman went to 
Washington with a political motive that soon after his re- 
turn he wrote Secretary of War Porter, in 1844, as be had 
promised* and sent him a draft for a Inll for Oregon that he 
had prepared, which letter and propoaed biD are well 
authenticated* 

JSFFBBSOK's PI.A2IS 

4 

As early as 1786» previous to the discovery of the Col* 
umbia, while Jefferson was Minister to Fhmce, he met John 
Ledyaxd, of Connecticut, who had voyaged with Captain 
Cook not long before as corporal of marines, who was in 
Paris lodung for some way to get into the fur trade, for 
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Cook's men had made money seiling fuxs in China that tbej 
had purchased of the natim on the Northwest Coast He 
was leady for any cnterpnse, as he was rery daring, so 
JefSenon suggested his exploring the Northwest Coast of 
Anmtica. He was to go by land to Kamchatka, cross by 
Russian vessel to Nootka Sound, then fall down into the 
latitude of the Missouri and penetrate to and through that 
to the United States. Ledvard accepted the scheme, and 
ail attempt wai* made to secure from the Empress of Russia 
leave to cross her dominions. As this was refused — she was 
absent at the time — he became impatiuiit and set out to make 
the journey. Ih WH^ (irrcsted when within two hundred 
miles of Kamchatka and taken back to Polnnd, and there 
relea*^. Jefferson wrote: "Thus failed the first atteinpt 
to explore the northern part of our continent." 

Again he attempted and Avrites: "In 1792 I proposed to 
the American Philosophical Society that we set on foot 
a subscription to engage some competent person to e:tplore 
that region by ascending the Missouri, crossing the Stony 
Mountains and descending the nearest river to the Pacific.'* 
This was attempted, but it took years to raise the funds 
necessary. When at last, under the lead of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis, es^loreis were on the way, it failed bj the 
Prasch minister recalling the botanist of the company^ 
who was a eitiaen of France, So this second attempt also 
failed. 

Early in 1801, Rufus King, Minister to England, wrote 
home that it was believed both at London and Paris that 
Spain had ceded Louisiana and the Floridas to France. On 
this Madison, Secretary of State, wrote Pinkney, American 
Minister to Spain, that President Jefferson was urgent that 
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he make Inquiiy. SBniUur iiutraction wu lent to Robert 
Lmngrtoiiy Minister to Freace. A year pawed) and it was 
learned that T<oni«ana had been wo tranaf erred* and majbe 
the Floridafl were included. Jefferson waa anxioui to aecore 
New Or]cans» and the MiniBBippi aa the wertcrn boandaiy^ 
with free navigation of aame. It waa not believed poatibJe 
to obtain more than this. In faet, maeh sentiment was 
nverse to extending national Umits further than the Ifis- 
sissippi. 

We tell dsewhere of the T<iwiis?ana Purchaaet but one 
feature is worth relating hoe. In October, 180S| Jos^h 
Bonaparte questioned Livingston if the United States pre- 
ferred Florida to Louisiana. The question was signifieanty 
thoiij^ fearful of so extending the nation*s Emits, he wrote 
to President Jefferson* 

This induced President Jefferson to appoint IConroe 
Minister Extraordinaiy to proceed to Paris and aid the 
negotiations. The purchase ai Louisiana in 1808 fol- 
lowed. So early as Januaiy, 1808, Jefferson asked an ap- 
propriation of Ctmgress to aul toward extending trade in 
r^^ions b^ond the Ifississipin; so $8,500 was appro- 
priated, and thus skilfully did Jeffoson plan for the ex- 
pedition to explore that teiritory before its purchase was 
eonsununated. This was the foundation on wMdi the licwis 
and dark expedition was based. Thus was at last con- 
summated object Jefferson had planned in 1786» and 
had again attempted in 1798. The Louisiana Purchase 
and the Lewis and Claik expedition stand as the crowning 
features of his career; at least, those that brought the most 
enduring results, and in time added so immensely to the 
greatnesi and stability of our nation. 
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iBHATOE LiMv or KUflOina 

The history of Oregon will not be complete that wiH not 
do justice to the life, chamctor and labors for Oregon of 
Dr. Lewis Fields Luuiy senator from Missouri^ who was 
tiie earliest and slw mge sl cliam|iion tw goremnient pfo- 
tection of the Oregon territory. So eariy as Fdiruary» 
1898, he introduced a bill for the occupation of the Colum- 
bia, or Oregon, BiTor, establishing a territory north of 42° 
of latitude, and west of the Rocky Mountains, to be known 
as Oregon Territory. This led to discussion, and he made 
one of his ablest efforts in a report to the Senate, which was 
a complete historical and legal presentation of the subject, 
including every important feature connected with that 
x^on from the first American daimt grring the rise and 
progress of the question and the era, minutely traoed» the 
daims of Spain, Russia and England'fairly presented. On 
December 11, 1888, he introduced another bill for the oc- 
cupation of that territory, which was referred to a com- 
mittee of which he was chairman, with Senators Calhoun, 
CSay, Walker and Fearee as members. January 1S8, 1889, he 
presented a memorial from citiaens of Oregon with thirty-six 
signers, praying for protection and federal juris<fiction. 
In advocating the passage of the bill, Senator Linn alluded 
to the wealth of the fur trade, the fisheries, trade with 
Hawaii and C^fomia, as also, in course of time, with 
China, Japan and the Orient, manifesting wonderful 
prescience that the present time is fully realiaing and only 
a far«gfated statesman could foresee. He spoke of the 
mildness of climate, richness of soil, grandeur of mountain 
scenery, as wdl as the need to insure possession and preserve 
the title. 
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At different times Senator Linn bnm^it fonrud InOs 
for tuch objecti, irntfl August 81« 184jB, when he asked 
leave to address the Senate on the oceupation of Oregon 
territory. His argument asserted the tiUe as in the United 
States, and favored legislation to encourage emigration 
and cover all needs of the situation. As negotiations wm 
then pending with Great Britain, his friends thought it 
impolitic to press the issue at that time, so it was held 
back until Febmarj 6, 1843, when it passed the Senate hj 
the vote, 24> to fSt, Returning home from that session 
he took cold in March, 1848, and never recovered, dying 
October 6, 1848. Hi« death left Oregon without the 
force to insure ru^eded le^rislation, as no one was left to 
urge the question with the power and earnest sympatlij he 
was so capable of. 

Senator McDuf?5e, of South Carolina, bitterly derided 
the region of Oregon and opposed the Oregon bill, but was 
answered by Senator Linn with great force. He showed 
that at the call of duty and actuated by Christian phll- 
antliropy, a sacred call had led teachers to trace the pathless 
wilderness and brave every privation to carry the light of 
the Gospel and bless inrrs of civilization to the valleys of 
Oregon, outstripping tin- tardy |)()lirT of the government. 
The Gospel bearers had found a paradise where opposing 
statesmen imagined only sterile sands or surface blackened 
with volcanic fires. He answered Senator McDufBe's mis- 
representations by quoting well-authenticated descriptions 
he had received from residents there as to the value of 
Oregon territory, Including reports of missionaries, the 
narrative of Captain Wilkes and Mr. Peale, the naturalist, 
as to the picturesque beauty and exuberant fertility. 
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M well aa aalnbritj vi climate; «]io Uie numtive of 
the Lewis and dark expeditioD, oonduduig his wonder- 
ful and ezhausiiTe effort and view of the future with 
the following: **What imagination has yet outstripped 
the gigantic pace at which improvement marches along 
with us? Sir, I can wdl conceive the tumult of deligH 
which swelled the bosom of Clark when from the blufF 
he had gained he first heard the roar of the great ocean 
and saw the surges of the Pacific battiing the territory he 
had explored. In the vision of tint moment he saw, 
through the dim vista of the future, rising States of his 
countrymen spreading along the shore, and the white sails 
of their commerce waftin^j^ alonj? the bosom of that peace- 
ful sea — the barbaric wealth of the Ea^t in return for the 
more solid wealth of our own industry. One cannot read 
the striking description of what he saw and felt without 
sharing his enthusiasm. Some now here have shaken liands 
witli Hooiie, With Clark, and witli Cass, who have often con- 
versed with a relative, a contemporary, of the first bom 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. What a picture does this present 
for the contemplation of the .stat< sni'in and philosopher! 
The chain is ( oniplete from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
oceans, from the first bom of Massachusetts to Clark, oa the 
borders of tlie Western ocean." 

While Oregon lost a friend when Senator Linn died, his 
influence survived to sustain the claims of the people there to 
the care and consideration of congresses that should come 
after. 
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THE PEOVI8IONAL GOVERNMENT 

As early as 18S8 the Methodist Mission had provided a 
magistrate and constable for protection of rights of Ameri- 
cans in the country, as offset to the fact that the Canadian 
Grovernment had appointed magistrates to adjudicate mat- 
ters for British subjects. 

When the immigration of 1839 and 1840 arrived, their 
coming swelled the resident population so that the total of 
American settlers in the fall of 1840, according to Thorn- 
ton, was thirty-six males, who were Americans, twenty-five 
of whom had native wives. There were also thirteen Metho- 
dist ministers, six Congregational or Presb3rterian ministers, 
three Catholic priests, thirteen lay members of Protestant 
missions, thirty-three women, thirty-two of their children 
and sixty Canadian French. The aggregate being one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven Americans and sixty-three French 
and Canadians, or making a total of exactly two hundred 
whites who were not connected with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. There was no change to note of any importance at 
the opening of the year 1842, for the Americans maintained 
the same number (137). 

In 1837, Rev. Jason Lee determined to go East to further 
his plans for the mission and for the settlement of the coun- 
try, and a convention was called to form and prepare a 
memorial to Congress asking the Grovemment to assume 
control of the territory of Oregon. This memorial cited all 
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Ihe facts of wttlonait, aDnded to the future iuiportanee of 
the regioa, the dimate and resourees, as also oommercia] ad- 
▼antages for trade witli aU the regions of the Padfle and 
the Orient. The influence of the Hudson's Bay Company 
was cited and the need to become independent of that influ- 
ence; the need of government protection and control was 
urged in view of the diverse popuhition and assertion of 
British authority. Armed with this, Jason Lee started for 
^ East in 1888. On reaching the frontier, he kctured on 
the advantages of Oregon, and Elijah White says influ- 
enced many who afterwards came; but they were not the 
class he tried to stimulate, but restless people from the 
frontier. 

The account of Lee*s life dsewhere gives the facts as to 

this petition and the information he furnished Caleb Gush- 
ing on his request. But no action was then taken, Congress 
could not believe Oregon was of any importance, and the 
country had not then sufficient growth to occupy the near- 
by lands of the Mississippi valley. The reinf(irremont that 
came in 1840, in the Lausanne, in response tt> ^\r. T.ee's 
efforts, is included to make tlie total population we have 
summed up as present at the close of the year 1840. 

Mr. W. "FI. Gray, in his history, speaking of the petition 
sent East bearing date of June 4, 1840, numbered 614 in 
United States Senate (!(»( uTncnts of the Twenty-sixth ses- 
sion, alludes to the fact that for two years judges and mag- 
istrates officiating were chosen by the Methodist I^flsslon. in 
opposition to the wish of the settlers, from whoso decision 
there was no appeal ; that there was no statute or law book 
in the country, and nothing to guide the decisions of the 
judge or magistrate but his own opinions, caprice or prefer- 
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enoe. So a petition was gotten up and sent to Congren, 
which set forth that the signen had settled In Oregon tern- 
iary in belief that it was the domain of the States^ and that 
they could xdj on law and protection; that no such pnitec- 
tion was afforded and they were surrounded by savages *'and 
. others that would do them harm that their only means of 
safety were self-constituted tribunals sustained by ill^in^ 
stnieted public opinion, and the resort to foroe and arms; 
that crimes of murder, thefty infanticide, etc., were increas- 
ing to an alarming extent, and could not be arrested without 
law and tribunals to administer it. "Your petitioners, there- 
fore, pray the Congress of the United States of America to 
establish, as soon inaj be, a territorial government in the 
Oregon Territory." 

They then vicnt on to state various facts — as to Enghsh 
squfulrons making surveys; that the English Government 
was 6 aid to in ride grants to the Hudson's Bay Com- 

pany of all ]nnds between tlie Colnmbia and Puget Sound, 
and tlie same were opened as farms. The value of that 
region and of the Sound r()unh\ was forcibly stated as 
rich in timber, water power and mineral^*. The country 
south of the Columbia, and for one hundred and twenty 
miles from the coast, was set forth as ''of unequalled fer- 
tility" ; all its vast natural wealth is ably summed up ; *^he 
deserts of the interior have their wealth of pastuzag^' ; so 
they "ask for the eivil institutions of the American Re- 
public.** 

This petition was signed by David Leslie and others; 
Bancroft says by sixtj-seren citizens of the United States 
and persons desirous of becoming so. 

As to the statements in this petition, it looks very mudi 
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as if they were overdrawn and made for effect. Indians 
were guilty of small thefts, and' the Indian women were 
known to practise infanticide, but murders were almost un- 
known. Bancroft says none had occurred in four years. 
It really seems tiiat these "self •constituted tnbunalsi'* to- 
gether with the peaceable character of the people, had served 
an ezoellent purpose; the peace of the scattered odony, as 
well as harmony, honesty and general welfare, had been won- 
derfully preserved. 

As Thomas J. Farnham, who came with the Peoria ex- 
pedition in 1840> was xetuming to the States* this petitton 
was conunitted to his care and received due attention. Com- 
modore Wilkes lays Famham wrote the memorial, as well as 
carried it East, suggestions being made by Dr. Baiky, of 
Oregon City. As Wilkes conversed with Bafley on affairsy 
he was probably well informed. Wilkes was somewhat in- 
terested, because this Mune petition — and other representa- 
tions made — had caused orders to come from Washington, 
while on his exploring of the Northwest Coast, that he 
should examine into and report as to oonditions on the Co- 
lumbia and in Oregon, and the relations of the Hudson's 
Bay Company to the settlers. His visit, however, was made 
a year later, and he saw Dr. Bailey while making his in- 
vestigation. In his book of travels, Famham says he ad- 
vised them to sign and send sucli a petition, so he probably 
aided in forming it. 

The earliest record bj Oregon archives is of a meeting 
of the inhabitants of the Willamette vallev liekl leljniary 
17, 1841, but in this allusion is made to a previous meeting 
that seems to have been held at Chaiiipoeg, I'libruury 7th. 
Champoeg was at that time the chief town in the Wil- 
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kmelte fslky , located when tbe river fint touched the open 
land of Fiendi Flratrie. This earlier meetiBg was called 
"for the purpoee of canBuiting upon tlie atcps necessary to 
be taken for the formation of lawa and the election of offi- 
cers to execute tfaem.*^ This, Judge Thornton says, was an 
informal meetingt designed for a prdiminary consultation 
by persons connected with the mission. Be?. Jason Lee was 
diAirman» and in a short address advised the selection of a 
committee to draft a constitution and code of laws for set- 
tlements south of the Columbia. Little more was done than 
to recommend to all Americans to consider if it would not 
be well to elect a governor and other State oiEcers. 

The fact that a mere handful of American citizens, who 
settled in Oregon at a very tarlv day, organized and sus- 
tained for a term of years a provisioiiAl government, driven 
to tal<c such action by the neglect and apparent indifference 
of their home government, forms one of the most striking 
incidents — actually' withfmt a parallel in our nation's his- 
tory — in connection with the settlement and development 
of the Pacific region. 

The Hudson'^ Bay Company lived under the laws of 
Great Britain, and its officers had arbitrary rule and control 
over the immense territory occupied by that company. They 
needed no other government, and were certain to oppose any 
action looking to its organisation, for the very good reason 
that any organization among the Americans would 
strengthen their bold upon the country and render more cer* 
tain their ultimate control. However Dr. McLoughlin 
might favor emigrants by furnishing them much needed 
supplies, and by acts dictated by his boundless benevolence 
and humanity, he was necessarily true to the interests of the 
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Hudion*! Bay Company fhat were analogous to his own. 
So he always» in early stages of this great question, 
was to be found airayed in opposition to it. But grad- 
ua21y» as the number of Amoicans increased» the sentiment 
in faTor of some sort of organiiation and gorenunent in- 
creased. 

The question of possible war, as the result of the failure 
of the two nations to agree on a boundary, was discussed on 
boUi sides. The Americans fdt that in such a contingency 
they would be greatly at a disadvantage. Ermatinger, one 
of the officers of the for company, claimed the superiority 
of the British, because there was a large number of nuxed- 
breeds in Oregon already armed and trained as hunters ; that 
with these eight hundred depend^its the Hudson's Bay 
Company could hold the natural passes on rivers and moun- 
tains and be able to thwart all efforts of the United States 
to take tht country. Of course, the utterinjE^ of such senti- 
ments impressed the Americans with their own u eakness, and 
there were some wise enough to see that organization was 
ncccj?sary; that if organized and governed, emigration 
would be stronger, for up to 1840 tliere had been no rerjular 
emigration. A small force of Am ricanii Jiad drifti d thither 
without aim or design: some had been left by shipwreck; 
others had come here from the mountains ; others again had 
found their way overlnnd from California, or over the sea 
from the Sandwicli Inlands. 

There were difficult questions to meet in organizini;; any 
form of government. First, as to what geographical area 
should be included ; second, who should be the governing 
class. Mr. Jason Lee wished to only govern the territory 
south of the Columbia, while our goTemment claimed all the 
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Sound country. The population of Oregon included the 
officers and employes of the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
the latter were often ignorant and degraded. Of Americans, 
there were missionaries — the aristocracy of that day — and 
the commonalty, who had drifted hither by land and sea. 
The British interests, counting half-breeds, was in the ma- 
jority, and Dr. McLoughljn nnd his subjects would be sure 
to oppose any government. The position of Dr. McLough- 
lin was difficult, for he must be true so his company and to 
luB nation. The Americans were to a man hostile to the 
Hudson's Bay Company. Even if they were personally 
friendB with thow of the company's men they knew, they 
were M AmericaiiB opposed to their power and influence. 
There wm here, then, a strongly defined British and Ameri- 
can sentiment to be conciliated and harmonized before any 
fonn of goTemment ooiild be adopted. While the British 
party opposed any attempt at government, the Americans 
were not united on that question, but differed as to what 
government was needed here, and some doubted if any gov* 
emment was advisable in riew of the probability that Con- 
gress would soon act on the question of a temtorial gov- 
eznment for Oregon* 

A few days after this meeting at Champoeg, February 7, 
1841, word went round the settkmoits that Bwing Young 
had died on February 10th. There was a general gathering 
of the people to attend his funeral on the 17th. He had 
filled an important place, and whatever his faults, had hem 
a useful man in the little colony who had made homes on the 
Wilkimetie, as the sleetdi of his life shows, ^le funeral 
ceremonies being over, the men present — comprising many 
•ettlert of this yalley, if not most of them — assembled on 
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tlw praniMB to disciin the qucttioB of organizing a dvfl 
govenmieiit, « new demand for whidi was created by the 
necessity to settle in a kgal manner the estate of Young. 
Rev. Jason Lee was chairman and Rev. Gtistavus Hines 
secretary. George W. LeBreton was added to the committee 
of arrangements appointed at Champoeg. It was recom- 
mended that a committee of seven be diosen to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws to govern the community south of tlie 
Columbia. It was resolved that those residing north of the 
Columbia could, on application, be admitted to the protec- 
tion of the said law in case thej had no connection with the 
Hudson's Bay Company. The meeting advised the com- 
mittee to create the following officers: a governor, supreme 
judge with probate powers, three justices of the pi^^act, liirce 
constables, three road commissioners, an attorney-pfoncral, a 
clerk of courts, a recorder, treasurer, and two mxrsecrs of 
the poor. The meeting adjourned to meet the next day at 
the Methodist Mission, and though notice was short, nearly 
every citizen was there. A committee to draft constitution 
and laws was chosen as follows : Rev. F. X. Blanchet, Rev. 
Jason Lee, Rev. G. Hines, Rev. J. L. Farrish, David Don- 
priere, M. Chnrlevnn, Robert Moore, Etienno T.ucicr and 
William Johnson. Bisliop Blanchet having asked to be ex- 
cused, Dr. Bailey was named afterwards in his place. This 
was done on June Ist, at a meeting where Rev. David Leslie 
presided 

The cmnmittee on constitution and laws not having taken 
action were instructed to meet for work August Ist, and to 
have their work rr.uly to report the fillet Tuc<;day in Octo- 
ber* to which day the meeting adjourned. The committee 
was also instructed to confer with Commodore Wilkes, of 
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the United States exploring expedition, and with Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin, chief factor of the Hudson's Bay Company, to 
learn their views relative to the proposed provisional gov- 
ernment. 

It would seem as if the movement for a provisional gov- 
ernment was making fair progress and must take some 
shape after so much had been accomplished, but on the 
contrary it fell through entirely, as the meeting appointed 
for early in October does not appear to have ever been held. 
No record had been found of its proceedings; a reasonable 
supposition is that it fell through and the movement ter- 
minated as we state. The committee did confer with Com- 
modore Wilkes and Dr. McLoughlin, but those eminent 
gentlemen pronounced the effort to be useless at that junc- 
ture ; both advised the settlers to wait patiently for Congress 
to take action and furnish its territory on the Pacific with a 
government. 

Those who have written Oregon history have so multiplied 
words as to have become involved in style and lacking in per- 
spicuity. I have had harder work than splitting rails to 
get out of the mass of words used the clear facts of actual 
history. The meetings held subsequent to Ewing Young's 
death resulted in creating a supreme judge with probate 
powers, to which position Dr. J. L. Babcock was elevated by 
the direct action of those assembled. As the legislative com- 
mittee of nine were finally instructed, there was no govern- 
ment, and Dr. Babcock became the head and front of the in- 
fant State. He entered upon the duty of administering 
the estate of Ewing Young immediately, and did it to the 
entire satisfaction of all the community. He acted by 
order of the meeting under the laws of New York State. 
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George W. Le Breton, who came to Oregon with Captain 
Coach, waa elected recorder, and William Johnson, aheriif ; 
jmticee of the peace were Gerrais, Cannon, Moore and 
Judion; Constables, Gervais, Ladaroot, MeCarty, and 
Bellique. How Genrais managed being both justice and 
eooitable Is not explained. 

This meeting seems to have succeeded remarkably well, 
and if any default occurred later it was due to the opposi- 
tion of Dr. McLoughlin and Commodore Wilkes, as we have 
stated. It adjourned to meet at the American mission house 
on the first Tuesday in October, 1841, but there is no record 
that any such meeting ever was litld. The committee on 
constitution and laws was to meet in August, but the op- 
position of Commodore Wilkes and Dr. McLoughlin proved 
fatal, and no further effort was made. The general good 
will and spirit of concillatiun that prevailed, the forbearance 
sliown by the wliites toward tlie Indians and for earh other, 
witli the further fart that there were Canadian magistrates 
to control the British clenunt and their followers, and the 
great humanity and kindness that Go\crmjr McLoughlin 
showed, rendered it unnecessary to have otln r form of gov- 
ernment for the few whites who were then in the country. 
The missionaries were messengers of peace, if they were 
somewhat dictatorial. 

The unfavorable action of Commodore Wilkes induced 
the legislative committee to drop the matter, but the people 
were not satisfied. It was currently asserted that the com- 
modore had partaken so liberally of the generous hospitality 
of Dr. McLoughlin that his judgment was warped ; that 
he too easily accepted the arguments of the chief factor, 
because they were flavored by his excellent wines. So the 
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moTemait for a popular govenunent was a failure. Gooh 
modon Wilkit and Br. HcLoughlin argued with Uie earn* 
mittee of nine that ft was not expedient to organise a gov- 

eminent so long as the moral sense of the community hdd 
it together and was sufficient for all legitimate ends, and 
while the people were so few in number and so simple in 
their habits. But there was a far ninre cogent reason pres- 
ent on every mind that outweighed all argument. The peo- 
ple were few aud widely scattered, and while they possrased 
means to live in the primitive manner of pioneer days, they 
were too poor to be able to pay for such a government as 
they desired. The only law book among t^em was a solitary 
copy of the Iowa statutes; there was no printing press to 
print laws if passed. It did not seem possible to sustain 
even the most simple form of government, and tlii y hesitated 
before undertaking it. That a community of a few hundred 
whites and half-breeds, occupying a territory 600 miles 
square, c^^ual in area to New England and the Middle States, 
should talk of sustaining a local gOTenunent at their own 
expense, seems incredible. 

Two years passed without further effort but with con- 
siderable increase of population. In 1842 there came over 
the plains the fint organized emigration, and the need of 
some system of law was more apparent than ever. Little was 
said on the subject, but there were a few who waited their 
opporttinity to make another movement to establish some 
sort of self-rule that would give Americans the protectioii 
that British citizens already posicsied. With the increase 
of flocks and herds came heavy losses by depredation of 
wild animals. About the only wealth possible and within 
iStm reach of Oregon pioneen in that early period was Hie 
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stock running on the abundant pastures, and as these in- 
creased, so did the wild animals increase that lived at their 
npense. One of those who cherished the hope of forming 
a borne gOTemmeiit was W. H. Gray, who came as a laj 
nussionary and was now, after eight years in the countryt 
a settler in the Willamette. He and some others often con- 
sulted together as to the best means of accomplishing the 
desired end. When the depredations of wild animals be- 
came a matter of common concern, they conceived the plan 
to call the people together, ostensibly to provide a d^enoe 
for stock against wild animals and beasts of prey, and tben 
to improve the opportunity and introduce the movement 
for a provisional government. 

On the second day of Febniaary, 1848, in accordance with 
previous notice, a meeting was held at the Or^on Listi- 
tnte, at which Dr. Babcock presided, to take measures for 
protection of stock from wild animals. A committee of six 
was appointed to call a general meeting and report business. 
It was decided that this meeting should be hdd the first 
Monday in March, at the bouse of Joseph Gervais, on 
French Prairie. While the Canadian Ftoch as a class 
were subservient to and dependent on the Hudson's Bay 
Company, there were among them a few intelligent and 
infiuenttal moi, sudi as Joseph Gervais and Etienne Lucier, 
both of whom came to the country with Wilson P. Hunt, 
and a pure Frenchman from the Rocky Mountains, who 
came with them. Besides these three there was F. X. 
Matthieu of Butteville, a much respected citizen who was 
also Frencli Canadian, but wlio came to Oregon of his own 
volition. Of course, tlicse men afiiliuted with their country- 
men, but were not dependent on the Hudson's Bay Company, 
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BO were independent in their action, and that actum was in 
harmony with the American sentiment. 

The first movement toward the *Sro]f meeting" was held 
at the residence of W. H. Gray, and great credit is due 
to him for his indefatigahle efforts to insure the success of 
the provisional government. For some time pierious he 
rode tfarou^ the vaUey to inform himself as to the wishes 
of the people. He labored tq convince the doubting and 
reasnire all those who desired action. He did more than 
taajf or perhaps all others, to organize and perfect the 
movement and insure its success. I am inclined to bdieve 
that its uftimate so^ess was due to his persimal oideavor 
and good tact and management. So it was that this ''Wolf 
Meetingi'' of March, 1848» became historical as the initiap 
taon of Oregon self-government, thouf^ success was not at- 
tained without continued struggle and effort. Between the 
first and second meetings referred to notice was given to 
all settlen by caU in person, and Le Breton and others 
quietiy inteiested themselves to learn what viem were hdd 
concerning the organixation of a government by those who 
were certam to be in attendance. 

An interest in this questitm had been kept up by debates 
at the Oregon City lyceum, where Dr. McLoughlin ad- 
vocated having a govenunent independent of both the 
United States and Great Britain. The debates were par- 
ticipated, pro and con. Every possible means were used 
to give the subject prominence. Among those who electri- 
fied these lyceum debates was Dr. Elijah White, deputy 
sub Indian agent for tlie United States, who settled the 
question of expense by pleading that they could elect him 
governor, and as he already had a munificent salary, $750, 
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from the general government, he could do what no other 
equally valuahlp citizen could do — work without a salary. 
The population was sparse then; "The Falls" was the com- 
mon centre, so common that anything of importance that 
was said there was repeated and went broadcast. So Dr. 
White, by eloquently and warmly arguing his case before 
The Fails Ijoeoniy actually advertiaed his candidacy to all 
Oregon. 

All the community was interested in the ostensible object 
of the wolf meetuig; the most powerful opponents of 
organized goyenunent wen the Hudson's Bay Company 
and the Methodist Mission, who were most interested of all, 
as they were the greatest holders of stock. Of course, there 
was no opposition to the measures proposed for extenninaft^ 
ittg tibe wolves, so the primazy object of the meeting was 
accomplished with the greatest harmony. James O'Nei], 
who was made aware of the ultimate design of the meetings 
was called on to preside. The wolf business being disposed 
of and people ready to disperse, Mr. Gray arose and in- 
troduced the main question. His remarks had great per- 
tinence and corresponding effect. They had secured united 
action to protect their flocks and herds» and now the ques* 
tion occurred to him, if we have any sufficient protection 
for our families? He alluded, to the danger of Indian out- 
break:, or a massacre and destruction, and closed with an 
appeal to have protection for persons and lives as well aa 
for cattle and herds. He offered resolutions to appoint a 
committee of twelve to take measures for eivfl and military 
protection* 

It must be conceded to our pioneers ^t they were 
famous on appointing committees. AH provisional govern* 
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ments hitherto had begun and ended by appointing com* 
mittees. The twelve appointed now were Dr. Babcock, Dr. 
White, 0*Neil, Shortess, Newell, Lucier, Gay, Grervais, 
Hubbard, McKay, Smith and Gray. This committee met 
later in March at The Falls; the principal men there at- 
tended and took part in their deliberations, including Rev. 
A. F. Waller, Messrs. CJeorge Abemethy and Robert Moore. 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Abemethy denounced the movement pro- 
posed as unnecessary and unwise. So much opposition and 
diversity appeared that it was resolved to call a public 
meeting on May 2d, at Champoeg, to perfect the organiza- 
tion. During this time a paper was circulated for signature 
of "Canadian citizens of Oregon," addressed to the Cham- 
poeg meeting and approving the action to be proposed 
at that meeting. Meetings in opposition were held at Van- 
couver, The Falls, and at the Catholic Church on French 
Prairie. No effort was spared to organize the opposition. 

On the appointed day, May 2, 184S, the entire com- 
munity of Oregon males was present at Champoeg. The 
British element was well organized and instructed to vote 
"No" to any and every motion coming from the other side. 
Lc Breton, who had an insight into the intentions of the 
opposition, "put up a job" on them by having certain mo- 
tions put where the British interest should vote "Aye," but 
did not. This showed that they had been drilled to order. 
After some skirmishing, Le Breton made up his mind that, 
despite the disaffection of Methodists and others, the game 
was safe. So he caUed out: "Let us divide and count!** 
W. H. Gray shouted, "I second it," and Jo Meek, who with 
all his shortcomings was patriotic to the core, struck out for 
open ground, shouting, "All who favor the committee's re- 
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port and organiiation foUoir meP* The actual oonnt 
showed 6t for and 00 agauut, and the hard fought battle 
was won. Thoae opposed soon withdrew. 

A kgislatiTe oonunittee, oaasistuig of Messn. Hil]» 
Shortess, Newell, Beeft, Hubbaid, Gray, Mooce, 0*Neil and 
Dotj, were instructed to report at Champoeg, July 5, 
1848. Their per diem was to be $1.S6, but eadi man sub- 
scribed the amount of his pay, the session being limited to 
six days. Messrs. Beers, Parrisfa and Baboodc engaged to 
see that board was provided them and the old granary of the 
Methodist Mission was oiFered as a legislatlTe «diamber. So 
the legislatiTe d^Murtment of the provisional govemnunt 
was put into motion without a dolIar^s expense. 

At tiie meeting, Bfay 2, 1848, W. E. Wilson was dected 
nipreme judge, with probate powers; G. W. Le Breton, re- 
eoider and clerk of court ; J. L. Meek, sheriff ; W. H. Will- 
Bon, treasurer; Bums, Judson, Campo and A. T. Smith, 
magistrates; Ebbert, Bridges, Matthieu and Lewis, con- 
stables; William McCarty, C. AIcRaj aud S. Smith, cap- 
tains. 

It was decided tliat the old officials remain in office till the 
laws are made and accepted ; then the meeting adjourned 
to meet at Champoeg July 5, 1843. 

At that date the legislative committee had perfected its 
work. The country was divided into four districts: Tuallty 
—all west of the Willamette and nortli of the Yaniliill; 
\'i LI till ill district- — west of the Willamette and south to Cali- 
fornia ; ClackMmns district was to include all the territory 
not in the other three, and Champoick, all the countr}' cast 
of the Willamette, south from Clackamas to the California 
line and east to the Bocky Mountains. This definition 
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would be conaidered wide and indefinite at the pnBent 

time. 

The committee on wajB and meanB recommended a eub- 
icriptkm for the purpose of meeting the current expenMS 
of the goremment» as the general sentiment was opposed 
to taxation. The judidarj committee leoommended several 
judicial districts as population might require; that freedom 
of worship be guaranteed; tbat benefits of habeaa corpus 
should be preserved; religion, morality and knowledge to be 
encouraged; no slaverj or invohintary servitude, except as 
penalty for crimes ; all elections to be hdd cm die second 
Tuesday of May; eleetdral franchise to be restricted to 
whites of legal age; executive power to be vested in a com- 
mittee of three persons dected annually; legislative power 
vested in committee of nine persons ; judicial power vested in 
a supreme court; also providing for other oflicers. As there 
dianced to be an Iowa Code in the country, portions of same 
were to be the law of the land until laws were specially pro- 
vided. 

A law was reported organizing the territorial militia ; also 
a land law allowing 64-0 acres to be located in square or par- 
allelogram, and improved within six months, town sites and 
extensive water privileges being excepted from such loca- 
tion, which last clause was supposed to be aimed at the 
claim of Dr. McLouglilin to Oregon City town site and the 
Willanictte Falls power. 

One cannot but be surprised at tlie iiKHloration and judg- 
ment shown by the friends of provisional government in 
evorv movement made. They preferred to wait until public 
opitiion was ripe rather than allow any disaffection toward 
the proposed organization to divide those who were truly 
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Americans. The hostility of the H\idson's Bay Company 
and its employes was something they could meet ; but when 
the Methodist Misnon failed to harmonize with them, that 
was a serious matter. It is not easy to ne how the mis-' 
nonaries stood aloof as they did, when American unity was 
BO much to be desired. But they certainly did. There was 
cordiality between them and Dr. McLoughlin, and it is not 
Terj strange if they felt like yielding aH that was consist- 
ent with honor and patriotism to please him, for he had 
favored and acoonunodated them in many ways. The meet- 
ing at Champoeg created twelve as a committee, who were 
to frame a constitution and propoaea code of laws for popu- 
lar acoqitanoe. The battk was not won, but the Ameri- 
cans occupied the field and had many points of vantage. It 
remained for the popular voice to accept or reject, and the 
action of the conmiittee must be wise and beneficent to se* 
cure acceptance as desired. 

On the 10th of May the twelve met at The Falls, in the 
building tendered by tibe mission for the purpose. While 
Dr. Babcoek, Mr. Hines and others hesitated, and even op- 
posed, it is to thdr credit tliat they facilitated, by all means 
in their powor, the general effort, and gave of their means 
liberally to prevent any burden of taxation upon the people. 
The wardiouse of the mission, thus erected into a legislative 
chamber, was a very plain structure* not at all in harmony 
with recent Oregon eiForts to shdter legislaton. It was a 
rude frame building, sixteen feet thirty, and two low 
stories in heiglit. The lower part was divided, and one-half 
used as a hall; here it was, in quarters fifteen by sixteen 
feet, that our first legislators met and studied the art of 
government for Oregon. 
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Mr. George H. Himes, Secretary of Um Oregon Hiitorieal 
Societj, gives the followmg as a nearly complete list of 
names of those present at Champoeg, May 2, 184S : 

English-speaking settlers, mostly Americans: Robert Sborteis, 
George Gay. Joiut Howard, WUUam H. Gray, J. L. Babcod^ Rev. 
Owtornt Hiiie8» Rer. Harvey Clail^ Ber. J. S. Grifln, L. H. Judaon, 

W. H. WUlson, George W. Ebberts, Robert Moore, T. J. Hub- 
bard, Doty, John Ford, William McCwrty. Charles Campo, Amos 

Ckiok, Caleb Wilkins, David Hill, Medorem Crawford, George Aber- 
netiiy, P. W. Pettygrove^ J. L. Morrison, Robert NeneU, SWney 
SmiUi, Joseph L. Meek, G. W. Le Breton, Joseph Hdmiii* Hev. 
David T.rslip, Rev. J. I^. Parrish, A. T. Smith, Alanson Bf*<»r«!, A. E. 

Wilson, Hugh Burns, James A. O'Nell, Larison, Reuben Lewis, 

J. C. Bridges, C. McRay, Rev. W. W. Kone, Francis Fletcher, William 

Jobnson, Joseph Gak^ I* W. HesUags^ Paler H. Hatd^ Baniabyt 

Rev, A. F. Waller. 

French-Canadinn-;: Xavier l aderoute, Antoine Bonanfant, Andre 
La Cbapelle, Pierre Tapin, Jean Du Charme, Louis B. Vandalle^ 
PaMea Maloln, Lne Pagnon, Etienne Gregoire, AnMble AroooeHa^ 
Pierre De Lord, Lools B. Vaadalle, Joim Sanders, Pierre Pa ris e aa , 
Charles Rondeau, David Doupierre, Andre Du Bois, Pierre Depot, 
Moyse Ia^t, Pierre Le Course, Pierre Belsque, Augustin Remon, 
Joseph iMatte, Francis Bemler, Joseph Beroabe, Baptiste Deguire, 
Adolph GhaadberlelB, Jeea Llii^;ras, Jeea Serves, Aleils AvUdioiw 
Michelle Laferte, Jean B. Dalcourse, Louis Osant, Jean B. Aubichon» 
Antoine Felise, Mlch«»el Lnfrnmbolse, Joseph Gervais, Jean B. Pan pin, 
Olivier Briscbois, Thomas Roa, Louis Boivers, Andre Langtain, 
Etienne Lucier, Aleius Lapratte, Gedereau SencaUe, Thomas Moison, 
Flerre Gaafliler, P. X. MatUdea. 

The French names and sefcnA of tte Sai^isb naaies were gbca hf 

Mr. F. X. Matthieu. 

The William Johnson named above was an Englishman by birth, 
and tak early Ufe served bk the Ed|^ navy. Aboat 1810 he ceve 
la Hm United States on a BHtiifa frigate^ deserted and heosme a 
dtlsen of the United States by naturalkation In 1819 he enllstrd 
In the United States Navy and waa one of the crew of the Consti- 
tntion — old ^'Irrasides'' — ^wben she won imperisliable renown in cap- 
tuiing tiie Gasniere. A amalier of yeaia later he ealeied the employ 
of Hadson^ Bay Oooapsay. sod flnsUy eeme to the Pscifle eeasib 
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and in the late thirtirs lorntrd at what Is noW Portlnnd, building a log 
cabia in the southern part of the city. According to Mr. W. L. 
HJggins, who came to Oregon early in 1B4^ the location of tUs cabin 
would be <m theUodL: bonnded by Macadam and Hood, Wbftaker and 
Cwrry Streets. Mr. Higgins had a personal acqutnlwiee «Mi Jdtal- 

MOt aod was at his eaUn • Damber of times. 

« 

Robert MooKy of Linn Citj) was chainnan, and Le 
Breton seeretafy. The fint question in goimntnent must be 
to pnmde an execatiTe, and thej were instructed to provide 
for no governor. But when they got to workt saw and felt 
all the difficulty of the situation^ and realised that the com- 
ing State must have an executive, they finally surmounted 
this difficulty by creating an executive committee of three, 
whidi could veto bills and execute laws. Another advan- 
tage of this triumvirate was that the Methodist Missioii 
could be placated by having a man of their own on the ex- 
ecutive committee and so divide the honors, where a member 
of the nusdon might not be elected governor by popular 
vote. In this manner the assent and co-operation of the 
mission was secured and all Americans finally harmonized. 

The meeting of July 6th saw almost the entire male 
population of Oregon assembled at Champoeg to bear the 
report of the Ic^^'slfttive committee and to transact any 
business in their collective capacity that mii^ht devolve upon 
tliLin. ]\Iany of them caiiK- ;i long tii.stanco. It is to be 
regretted that all their names cannot be given and the cir- 
cumstarrcs related under wliich tliey were assembled. Many 
of them were living in the Willamette valley, but even these 
had to journey a long distance, and at no small incon- 
venience, to be there. Others Hgnin livrd on the Lower Co- 
lumbia, and some had homes on C latsop Plains. It would 
be a satisfaction to know actually who were there from all 
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loealitiesy and hud down tihe fact of thdr attw^ance as an 
inddeiit of pioneer history. Certain it i8» that this day had 
been long expected and looked for« and there gathered on 
the banks of the beautiful WiUametbe, at Champoeg, nearly 
an the Americans who up to that time had made tbcir 
homes in Oregon. As they rode up on hoTBcback and dis- 
mounted, they joined in groups to discuss the great ques- 
tion of the hour. The oonmiittee of twelve, too, had been 
together studying the needs of this little far-away com- 
munity on the Pacific, and were affiliated and harmonized 
by such association and labor. It remained for the people 
to learn what they had to recommend, and for them to learn 
how the people would judge their work whether their jour- 
neying and labors were only time waited, or if their wis- 
dom would be approved and accepted as laws of Oregon. 
Since men commenced to enact history, it has seldoin been 
allotted to plain and honest yeomen to fulfil a duty so im- 
portant and requiring equal wisdom. The day was open 
and passed away as other summer days do, so far as July 
could blazon it with sunsliine. Mr. Gustaviis Hines pre- 
sided, though he was one who continually had opposed the 
movement. He presided over a convention of the people of 
Oregon. Not only were they Americans bom, or by adop- 
tion and sentiment, but the more independent of that for- 
eign element that lately stood aloof, now came to cast their 
lot with their American neighbors. The majority of those 
allied to the British interest, who were both ignorant and 
incapable, remained absent. It yras something gained when ' 
the most worthy of those who had been in opposition became 
co-workers to secure good government. The unreconciled 
element declared it would not recogniie any government 
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that might be fonned» and the HudMm's Bay Company, in 
a manorial addresMd to the leaden of the American move- 
ment, dedaied ability to abundaBtlj protect fhemidveB and 

protect their political rights. In view of the power thia 
corporation exercised, and the almost dependent ccmditioa 
of many of the settlers who had been favored by it, we must 
accord great firmness and courage on tlie part of those who 
dared to assert themselves, as tlie luajority did. 

Peculiar credit is due to W. H. Graj', who took such an 
active part in all the movements toward organization. 
Though he was by nature impulsive and hasty^ he main- 
tained the wisest caution. The report of the coinmittee, 
with all its iin])r)rtant provisions, havincr been sulmiit d by 
Robert Moore, chairman of the legislative committee, the 
people passed favorably on its acceptance, though it was 
bitterly opposed by Gustaviis Hincs, who especially de- 
nounced the tripartite executive. Jason Lee, however, who 
was not earnest in supporting the report, did not see so 
much to oppose as Mr. Hines did. Dr. Babcock was de- 
cidedly hostile for various reasoiiSy one of them being that 
it seemed to him to be a permanent organization instead of 
one to terminate when Congress should set up a territorial 
government. Here Mr. Gray took the floor and admirably 
leriewed the whole matter in argument. By favoring the 
views of some and harmonizing with skill the objections of 
others, he caused miion of action to be the outcome of all 
this diversity. As we have said before^ Mr. Gray made this 
his great opportunity, and the success that marked the pro- 
visional government was more due to his active efforts than 
to any other cause. He showed the imperative need of some 
governing mind to execute laws, and that this executive 
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oommitiee, while it filled that position, was also a council to 

weigh the acts of legislation and serve as a check upon 
thcia. Witliout some sort of an txecuLive all would be in- 
complete, lie eloquently referred to the distance this Ore- 
gon community was from anj other; that while a portion of 
its members were protected by the laws of Great Britain, 
Americans had no protection. There were but two or three 
negative votes and the measures proposed were ail adopted. 

On a ballot for election of the executive committee, Alan- 
son Beers, Joseph Gale nnd David Hill were chosen to the 
important position. Th( < ()iivcntioii then proceeded to elect 
otlier officers. On the 5th of July, 1843, the citizens of 
Oregon wisely orj^Rnized a provisional government for tlicir 
mutual safeguard. Argument had freely been urged 
against it for the reason that it looked to a permanent or- 
ganization, independent of the United States. It is not 
Imowii if any number of those who participated in this 
movement had such desire, and it is beheved they did not. 
The preamble to the organie law adopted that 5th of July 
Mt at rest any fears concerning the loyalty of this com- 
munity to the United States, for it read as follows: 

Hftt tlie people of Oiesoii T e r rito ry , for tiie poipoee of motDsl 

protection and to secure peace and praqierity among ourselves, agree 
to adopt the following laws and r(>p:iiTBtions until such time u the 
United States of America extend their jurisdiction over lu. 

One memotiUik fact in oonnection with this |iopular 
movement, coming as it did from people who had lived in 
Mmoiirif was thcar decided assertion against slavery. At* 
most without exception they took gioond that Oregon 
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should be a free country and not tolerate slavery. And 
wlien the better organized guvcriunent went intu force, two 
years later, Jesse Applegate, who had reached Oregon from 
a slave State since tlie date of the organic act, offered a reso- 
lution of the same character. It was evident that the 
pioneers who planted American sentiment on the Pacific 
brought here not only love of country but devotion to lib- 
erty as opposed to slaTcry. They came, as did Captain 
Morrison, to get away from slaTery. l!1ie official certificate 
of election reads at follows: 

Wallasot, Onaoir Tbhiiobt, July 5. 1843. 

This ccrtif'HS that David Hill, Alnnson Bwrs nnd .Tosrph Galr 
were chosen the executive committee of the Territory of Oregcn iiv • 
the people of said Territory, and iiave taken the oath tor the faithful 
performaiioe of tlie dntlci of tbdr oOeei as nqnlred law. 

GaoMB W. Li Baanur, BecorBer. 

As the provisional govemment used the orthography 
'^Wallainet,** and the University at Salem at an early day 
employed the same spelling, it is a little strange tiiat the 
present spelling of the word ever became a usage. It is 

certainly a corruption of the pronunciation, for the natives 
gave it a very broad sound, like Waugh-lam-ut. far from 
**Willamette." The meaning of tlie word, ton, is wortli re- 
membering, because on its sliores the tribes or band> would 
meet to harmonize their differences; therefore, it was called 
Wallamet, or '"Waters of Peace/' which is the literal trans- 
lation. 

Up to this time we have noticed that George W. Lc Brefcoiir 
generally officiated as the secretary of all public conveD'- 
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tions, and that he was elected recorder at the first election. 
I.e Breton was as capable and useful as he was popular, liut 
that usefulness was cut short, and a promising career ended 
by a poisoned arrow shot in a w itli va^nboiid Indians ni 
The Falls, so we shall sec his name in Oregon aiuials no more. 

1 am trying to pen-picture the times and the people of 
pioneer dajs. .It will have answered this purpose when we 
trace the provisional government to its ultimate comple- 
tion, show it finally equipped and organized as it was in 
1846» and remained until the taidy action of Congress 
Fused the national standard over a legislature of its own 
creation. But this faithful people bad long before or^ 
ganized a goTenup«Dt as effective as need be. They bad 
created no new emblem of sovereignty to designate it> but 
bad always governed themselves, made laws, and executed 
them, as wdl, under the same flag that was the emblem of 
power and liberty in the far East where they were bom. 
It is touching to the heart of any American to-day to look 
back upon the putient waiting of these sons of America. 
They continually memorialized Congress for action, for 
some recognition, some protection, hut could say that 
through all those long years when they asked this parent 
for bread it gave them a stone. The few who were there 
in 1840 had arrived by devious routes ; some had come down 
from the motmtains, because tbc^ had killed off the beaver 
aad could earn no more money trapping; some strayed 
norlJiward, overland, from California; and others drifted 
off Ibe ocean to this far-away land. Then there were tiie 
missionaries, who were really the only ones with families, 
and the only onca that came hitfacr with a purpose, unleaa 
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we ooimt the people who came with Astor^s e^pcditioik 
The aeyenl expeditions of Bonoevilky Lewis and Ckrk» 
Wjeth, and I^Jl J. KeUej» as well as vessds that came 

here to trade, left occasionalljr one or more to increaise the 
American force. When, almost imperceptibly, they became 
a hundred, they grew homesick for some recognition that 
they were iViiiericun citizens on American soil, and entitled 
to ]>rottction by the Ainencan government. They saw 
the liritish ensign flaunt the western breeze at Vancouver; 
the}' lieard tlie sound of cannon doing it honor, and knew 
that the British parhament had formally recognized Brit- 
ish subjects in Oregon as entitltjd to protect iun. As early 
as they petitioned Congress, and continually there- 

after they memorialized and petitioned Congress and the 
Presidents, but they had only broken promises sent them 
in return. 

Tlie executive committee elected in 1844 were P. G. 
Stewart, O. Russell, and W. J. Bailey ; in tlieir message 
to the legislative committee, June 18, 1844, they showed 
the peculiar conditions of the count i v, ihe jnint occupancy 
by two groat nations, the possession of the region by savage 
tribes; that they were improving the country with the 
consent, but without the protection of the general govern- 
ment, and were exercising the self -evident right to make 
laws to protect themselves where no law existed ; the legisla- 
tion of 1843 anticipated the possession of the country im- 
mediately by the United States, and lam were framed for 
temporary good; but that not being realized, it was neees^ 
sary to have a more perfect organization ; that the executive 
powor be vested in one person; that the judicial system be 
enlarged ; that the laws of Iowa be made the basis of action. 
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Also, that militia and land laws be amended, roads located, 
ferries established, education encouraged; that the laws of 
Iowa be considered concerning blacks and mulattoes ; also, 
laws to regulate the intercourse of whites among the In- 
dians; "and, ill conclusion, we desire to impress jour minds 
that although the colony is small and its resources feeble, 
yet the life, rights and liberties of an individual here are 
of t qu i] value to him as to one in the city of Washington 
or Ivondon. And it is a duty which devolves on you and 
on us to use rs nmch discretion, vigilance aurl cant ion 
in niaturiii^L^ 'nui adopting measures for proninliug tl^e in- 
terests of tilt little colony, as if we expected our names and 
acts would be enrolled in the pages of history, or inscribed 
on pillars of stone when our day and generation sIi.lII Imve 
passed away." It is not possible to phrase a more tiignified, 
statesmanlike and patriotic announceiiieiit tliaii this, issued 
by the executive committee of Oregon on that occasion; 
more modest and sensible words were never uttered. 

There were no lawyers in the first legislative committee, 
and its work was crude if possessing much of value. The 
executive committees now elected saw the need of perfecting 
this initial legislation, and there is no reason to suppose it 
was done in a captious spirit or from want of respect for 
their predecessors. The legislative committee had at least 
ime sound lawyer, Peter H. Burnett, and sound minds were 
able to discuss the questions to arise) with his aid to for- 
mulate the work in legal measure. 

The legislative members elected in the spring of 1844 
were: Tualatitt District, Peter H. Burnett, David Hill, 
M. M. McCarver, M. Gilmore; for Clackamas District, 
A. L. Lovejoy; from Champoeg District, Danid Waldo^ 
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T. D. KdsuTt Robert Newell; there wee no eteetion in 
YamhiU. 

The fixst session of the pnmsional legiskture commcnoed 
June 18, 1844. It took very decided action rdathe to 
slavery and liquor, prohibiting the ownersiiip of skves in 
the territory and the sale or use of ardent spirits^ whidi last 
was a necessary safeguard against a fearful possibility 
of evil. While whites are mean enough when they get 
liquor ^^ahoaid,** Indians become insatiate fiends when thcj 
can procure alcohol. So it was necessary to insure safety 
for the lives of their families that liquor should not be per^ 
mitted to exist in any shape that it could come into general 
use. I have before told of **Dick McCary** and Dr. White, 
and how the stills that Dick made were broken up, until 
he hid one away in the mountains and there manufactured 
"blue ruin" for the poker club. When I did so, I supposed 
that Richard was comfortablv and years ago gutlured to 
his fathers, but I learn that m 1885 he resided east of the 
Casca<Jtjj>, and liis dusky spouse also, each of them weigh- 
ing a trifle less than 300 pounds. People are very lon^j 
lived east of the Cascades, and the manufacture of blue ruin 
did not necessarily shorten life. 

One feature of tiie act to i)roliihit slavery seems very 
obnoxious, tiiuugh we have the satisfaction to know that 
it never was enforced. The master of any vessel that 
brought a negro into the country was obliged to take him 
away again : any negro found here was to be arrested by 
the sli« ritt' and have forty lashes every once in a while, 
until he concluded to leave. How such a measure ever be- 
came a law is very strange. The people were not in favor 
of it, and no officer could be found to enforce it, so it was 
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a naUitj, though it disgnoes the statute bonks. The two 
votes agatnft the bill were Loonej and Hill* and th»r 
objection may have been to this feature. 

The new legislature met in Oregon City. The oonTentini 
ma held at Champoeg, but now there is nothing of conse- 
quence left where CShanipoeg was. In the tcniUe floods of 
the wmter of 1861-6ii all that had been Champoeg (and 
no doubt including the warehouse where the people met) 
was swept down the raging waters, with nothing to hinder 
their reaching the distant sea. Oregon Ct^ was also badlj 
wrecked at that time; I cannot say if the building where 
the flmt l^pslature met went with the rest or no. Perhaps 
it was built on a rode the waters did not readi. It was so 
unique in style and architecture that we will see it a moment 
and then **move on.** Thornton says it consisted of posts 
set in the ground, grooved on two sides, so that the poks 
reaching from post to post were framed to be let into these 
grooves, and so made the sides and ends, or walls. These 
poles, or split timber, were somewhat like fence rails. Tim- 
bers were framed on top of the posts, and thus the building 
was walled in. The roof was of cedar bark laid on horicontid 
poles, as shakes are laid. It was 20x4-0 feet in area. He 
does not say if it had a dirt floor or one of puncheons, but 
a plutfoini of puncheons at one end served as a rostrum 
for Mr. Speaker; the probability is that the rcniainder was 
not floored. Around the room were slabs, bark side down, 
lyiii^^ on a framework of poles, that served as scats for the 
dcjir ])eople. In the centre three boards twelve inches 
wide, laid on a similar franicwork of poles, nmde the table 
for the use of legislators, clerks and reporti rs, supposingf 
there were any of the latter. Such buildings are sometimes 
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found is Indian villages, but rude and primitive as it was, 
wanting in style and even comfort, with rtools or benches 
to match, the pioneer legislature of Oregon met then and 
graTelj, with as mudi dignity aa the .Continental Congress 
manifested in older times, when it met at Liberty Hall^ they 
diaeharged the duty confided to them rather than impoaed 
upon them. And where smce the time when other pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth is there a record of more eanest and 
competent action by those who framed the statehood of any 
portion of this Union? Where have phun men shown 
greater wisdom in founding a commonwealth and in fram- 
ing its constitution and laws than did this body that early 
represented the pioneers of Oregon? We who reap the bene- 
fits can be justly proud of the men who hewed out of the 
rough mountain quarries our great State, and laid its f oun-^ 
dations deep and strong for all the ages. 

The Hudson's Bay Company had liquor to use and to 
sen when advisable to do so, and to prohibit sale of liquor 
was to give them a monopoly ; that was the prime cause why 
Americans favored a license law. In the legislative com- 
mittee the votes against the bill to license the sale of liquor 
were all cast by gentlemen who were connected with the 
fur company. 

By this time, 1845, all classes had become reconciled to 
the existence of the provi^sional government, Even the 
Hudson's Bay Company gave its assent, and its leading 
men filled seats in the legislature. Also, bv chfin^ts and 
amendments made, the organic law was materially 
strengf boned and improved in manv respects. The <^ov- 
emiiu nt of Oregon, as finally instituted, was dignified and 
sufficiently powerful and honored to command respect from 
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foreigiien who Tisiied the Goimtzy. The legislative aatem- 
hty was a dignifled and reafly capahle body of men. Its tyt- 
tem of laws dioved this^ for though in Mme few pointa 
the legisUtion was weak, in the moat impoitaot features it 
was oorrect and served admirably to govern a prosperons 
people. In disregard of the prejndioe existing against 
British interests, the laws were framed with careful regard 
to the rights of all, and every message urged loyalty to the 
home government as wdl as to that of Oregon. Without 
money, without credit to command means, and with no 
money market to rely on for assistance, this fal^off eom^ 
munity succeeded in aO respects, and when in time it sur- 
rendered control to the government instituted by the United 
States, Oregon had no debt to burden its future and no bkt 
to shadow its present or future. 

This infant State was not without its trials, withal. In 
the event of the Cayuse war, that resulted from the Whit^ 
man massacre, we see a crisis of no small magnitude ai^ im- 
portance. Actioii was necessary, and that speedy. To 
understand the power of this government we need only relate 
tliat in thirteen days from the time the news reached the 
governor and the Stale legislature, a volunteer force was 
raised, equipped and transported to The Dalles, east of 
the Cascades, upon n field of dnnfj^er. That, too, wlien there 
were no transportation facilities other than canoes and 
battcaux. While this shows tlv ( haractcr of the times, it 
speaks plainly of pioneers wliose ready response to the call 
to arras made the action of their provisional government 
C0mparati\'elv an easv task. 

.TuclLCe I'hornton says tliat Dr. Wliitnian told him, in 
1847, the year previous to the massacre, of the dangers that 
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Bumninded hini at Wauktpu, and said he loolEed to the 
establiihment of a territorial go^enunent by Congress as 
his only means of safety from massacre and the destructioii 
of the mission by the sayages. If Congress had acted sooner 

and had shown the power of the government in time, by 
establishing a territorial government with military posts 
to properly awe the Indians, the terrible tragedy that 
stained the banks of the Walla \\ alia River with so luuch 
innocent blood, niid cost so many vahmhle lives, w cmld never 
have occurred. Oh, how nijuiy such Muii Jers has the gov- 
ernment of the United States r.msc d by iti^ delays, and its 
failures to fulfil its promises! This one alone, sacrificing 
as it did Whitman's and other lives, cannot be atoned for. 
This shows us what the pioneers who made Oregon sac- 
rificed, and what they dared, to hold this region for the 
TJnitcd States. All they suffered and enduicci, if summed 
up in words, would make a volume of thrilling interest. 
It does sometimes seem that the American Congress had a 
deal of criminality to answer for. It was criminal that 
people situated as our Oregon pioneers were for ten years, 
while they watched and waited for the coming of our flag 
and the protection it guaranteed, should have had to oidiire 
the indifference of a Congress that listened unmoved to 
memorials that came three thousand miles, and heard with- 
out appreciating the ardent speeches made by such men 
as Benton, Linn and Douglas, in our behalf. 

The provisional government of Oregon, that commenced 
in 1841 and that went through many changes and amend- 
ments, lasted for a memorable epoch. It found Oregon in 
1841, with a mere handful of Amerieati citizens claiming 
lecognition from the mother country. Through eight yean 
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of duuiget and vidsaitudet Oregon became alowly etro n ger 
in numben, and its pioruional organisation became better 
perfected by the wisdom of its pioneer legishtire power. 
]>uring that ei^t years the scarce more than one hundred 
oitisens increased to thousands. Gold being disoorered, the 
golden gates opened to sJl nations; Oregon was no Icmger 
isolated, remote^ solitary and unknown, but was become 
known and appreciated by all the world. Congress passed 
an act of organization August, 1848, and in March, 1849t 
Govonor Jo Lane arrived and assumed the reins of go?- 
emment. The provisional gorcmment then dissolved and 
was known no more as a ruling power, but through all her 
history, be it days of territorial dependence or the pride of 
later statdiood, there is not any period of whidi her eili> 
nens can be more justly proud than the 'Tioneer Days^ in 
'the forties^ when the stalwart yeomen of that period 
framed their own goTemment, made and executed their own 
laws, and conquered peace when the worst of savages made 
war. 

The action of 1843 was all done in ignorance of great 
events that were happening. Whitman had ina.dc the famous 
mid-winter journey to tlic border; had spread there v^ord 
that it was possible to take vai^ons tli rough to the Columbia 
and that the emigration of 1842 had reached the Willa- 
mette in safety. He had gone to Washington, there made 
J^nown tlie value of Oregon and guaranteed that he could 
tak' n wagon train through to the Columbia the same season. 
tThere was already gathering an emigp^tion, bound for the 
Columbia, that this inforniution aided in both numbers 
and courar^e; and while the few who were in Orrrron were 
thus laying firm the foundation for self-government — when 
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iheie was not a lawjer in the colony — two ImndTCd wagons 
and near a tlwnsand Americans were winding tiicir wmj 
aeroBB tiie plains to recruit their forces and make the fate 
of Oregon, as a home for American States, sure beyond all 

question. 

The cmip^ation of 1843 had all the best elements of 
Western oliaractcr; independent, free spoken, generous, 
inured to hardships, not in any sense bigoted or prejudiced 
as to creeds, hut in many instances well read in the hu- 
manities — the very men needed to command respect and 
enforce law. It was true that at Vancouver the gentlemen 
of the Hudson's Bay Company looked on the average 
western American with almost aversion ; with actual surprise 
at his refusal to be subser%'ient, his ignorance of good man- 
ners, and his indifference to rank and wealth. They were 
now to meet western men who could wield the axe or the 
rifle, follow the plough or quote Socrates and Plato; they 
were charmed with the uncouth manliness of the Applegaies, 
the sterling qualities of Waldo, Burnett, and scores of men 
who were manly if they were rude, and bore nature's stamp 
of character. 

Judge Thornton thought the news from the East — of 
Whitman's arrival there and the coming of this flood tide 
of Americanism — had influence to change the policy of 
the Huds<m's Bay Company, to make them willing to ac- 
commodate these emigrants and supply their wants; but 
Vanoonver did not wait for this immigration to arrive; it had 
heea. gener o us to that which preceded it; did not wait to tee 
the mission help them from its stores, and for the dealers 
at Oregon City to let them have goods, for I>r. McLoogh- 
lin met them on the river and aided them from the moment 
they came in sight. 
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As thej arrived tfacy tooii found homes, and with the 
true American instinet homediately took a hand in polities. 

Up to this time there were no professional lawyers in Ore- 
gon, nor were there any professional politicians. Robert 
Shortess probably had more influence on the legislation of 
1843, and for moulding the destinies of the infant colony, 
than any other man, but he did not mtiintain his prominence 
in later history. The immigration of 1843 contniuLd native 
elements of life, dissociated from the mission and the fur 
trade, and infused greater activity and more force into the 
situation. After its arrival there was no question but that 
Americans would occupy the country south of the Columbia. 
The first legislative body had commenced political action on 
a basis of strict economy. The few settlers had resolved that 
they would nut be taxed, and those who felt able subscribed 
means to meet expenses of government. There was, there- 
fore, no public debt and no taxation. But the tide of 
humanity that came in 1843 created new conditions and 
meant greater progress. Not thai they were rich, and 
brought money freely, but there were enough now to create 
self-confidence; poor as they were in possessing worldly 
goods, they were independent and self-reliant, and when 
they took part in public affairs they gave new impetus to 
the provisional government. 

During the winter of 1844-45 there was a general dis- 
cussion in regard to the prorisioosl government, for the 
neweomere took warm interest in everything relating to 
public affairs. As result, in the spring of 184S mecfings 
were held through the territory to dect delegates to a con- 
vention to meet at Champoeg April 8tli, to nominate cut- 
didates for governor, supreme judge and other oflioers. The 
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Canadiaiis were soon satisfied to work in lumaaony with the 
Ameriesns. While there were but two jMities — Amerions 
and Independents — ^ben were four candidates — A. L. 
Lovejoj, George Abemetfay, Osbofne Russell and W. J. 
Bailey. The mission favored Abemethy, the Independents 
Russell) but Lovejoy* candidate of the Amerieen party, was 
not satisf actofy to Ihe Independents, to which the Ca n adia n s 
belonged, so while Love joy canned a majority in conven- 
tion, on dection da^ the Lidependents changed to Abo^ 
neth J, who was elected, though at the Sandwich Islands at 
the time. 

From the Oregon archives we leam that the session for 
1845 began Tuesday, June Sffth, at the residence of J. E. 

Lon^. The members of the legislative committee were from 
Clackamas — H. A. G, Lec, William H. Gray, H. Straight; 
from Champoop: — Robert Newell, J. M. Garrison, M. G. 
Foisj, Barton Lo; from Yamhill — Jesse Applegate; from 
Tualaty — M. M. McCarver, J. W. Smith, David Hill i from 
Clatsop — John McClure. 

On motion of Mr. Applegate the official oath was 
phrased : **As consistent witli my duties as a citizen of the 
United States, or a subject of Great Britain.*' M. M. Mc- 
Can'cr was elected speaker and J, K. T^ong clerk. They 
were otfVif d and accepted ili ■ rooms of the Multnmnah Cir- 
culating Library. Governor Alieriiethy being absent in the 
Sandwich Islands, a message was read from P. G. Stewartt 
of the executive committee, as they were still in office. 

As this body was elected under laws that had not been 
ratified by the popular vote, on motion a committee was ap- 
pointed to review the acts of their predecessors — ^H. A. G. 
Lee, Newell, Applegate^ Smith and McClure — who went to 
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work immediatelj. Former legislation had been crude, but 
was in the main wise and beneficial, to the committee — no 
doubt with help of the new legal lights — ^tried to siinplify 
the laws and supply important features to make them equal 
to the enlarged community and to future needs. In this 
amended form the laws were adopted by the legislative body 
and submitted to the popular vole; the legiilatuze ad- 
journing on the 5th of July, 1846, to meet again August 
5tfa. Mr. Gray says the organic law was approved by some 
because English and French employ^ of the fur company 
were admitUd to all privileges, and by others because the 
sole of liquor was to be licensed, but the people ratified the 
laws by two hundred and three majority, and from that day 
the Hudson's Bay Company and the Methodist Mission no 
longer were chief political factors. Take it in all its bear* 
Ings, and the work was well done, rather adding to the re- 
nown of the provisional government. 

A memorial to Congress was prepared by a committee 
consisting of Gray, Applegate, H. A. 6. Lee, McCfaire and 
Hill ; it alluded to the joint occupancy ; ^e citizens of the 
United States have had no cause to complain eitiicr of cX" 
actions or oppression at the hands of the subjects of Great 
Britain; on the contrary, it is but just to say that their 
conduct toward us has been most friendly, liberal and philan- 
thropic, yet we fear a lon^^ continuance of the present 
state is not to be expected , ' goes on to speak of the almost 
total absence, apart from the Hudson's Bay Company, of 
the means of defence against the Indians, who, recent oc- 
currences led us to fear, entertain hostile feelings against 
"the citizens of the United States." It went on to show the 
defeocelessness of the settlers compared with British sub- 
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jeds, at» whik thej have the protectioD of the Inn of their 
oountiy, Americam have only nidi Uwb and proleefciaii aa 
they oommaiid among thanadves. A]ao» the Hudioa's Bay 

Company oonttoUcd the mariut prioa for aU rapplieB the 
tettkn needed, as weD as the prices paid for the greatly 
increasing prodnets of the country. Therefore, they atked 
for pimctieal protection from the htwi of the nation, as wdl 
as from the presence of tiie army and nayy of the United 
States to be there stationed. 

This memorial was given to Agent Elijah White, to be 
carried by him to Washington, together with a copy of the 
amended organic laws. His joumc>' East was made to 
settle liis accounts and secure means to pay expenses in- 
curred with the Hudson's Bay Company. Benton remarked 
upon this petition that "it was creditable to the body by 
which it was presented, to the talent by whicli it was dic- 
tated, and the patrotic sentiment that pervaded it." By the 
time the legislature met, August 5th, after ratification of 
the organic law, Abcrnethy had returned from the Islands 
and was ready to assume office as governor. 

The house adjourned August 20th. There being no pro- 
vision for election in the new code, tlie governor called this 
body together again December 2, 1845. RcAert Newell 
was speaker, J. E. Long, clerk, Theophilus Magruder ser- 
geant-at-anns. Jesse Appk^pate had resigned and was no 
longer a member ; all others were present. A copy of Jeffer- 
son's Manual found its way into the Multnomah Circulating^ 
liibrary, so they had parliamentary rules, and the Iowa 
Code formed a basis for action. This session the bounds of 
Oregon were defined as: To the Pacific Ocean on the west; 
the Rocky Mountains on the east; the parallel on the 
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fouth (the prewnt Califonia line) and 54^ 40" on flie 
north. The ooontry wm laid off as counties, and the wofd 
«'d»tri€tB» dispenaed witii. 

Tlie l^idation of 1845 changed and impmed fht fun- 
damental law and added dignity and diavacter to the pro- 
visional govenunent; secured for that govenunoit the R- 
spect of all classes, and by its liberality and wisdom secured 
the assent and obedience, as well as co-operation, of every 
class and every interest within the territory of Oregon. The 
legislature was increased in members; the legislative commit- 
tee of 1843 had grown to a House of Representatives. The 
official oath suggested by Applegate disarmed ail British 
criticibui and rendered the population homogeneous; from 
that time gentlemen of the Hudson's Bay Company felt it 
an honor to fu long to the Oregon Houi>e of KepresentHtivcs. 
There was, for the tirst tune, a feeling of security; tlie ex- 
crutive was now a governor; the iminif^mtion of IHH, 1846 
and 1846 assimilated with earlier comers and all felt respect 
for the provisional government. 

George Abemcthy was in the Sandwich Islands when 
elected governor, and as he could not return for some time 
the executive conmiittee retained power until he came. The 
seat of government was located at "The Falls," as the place 
was called until 1845, when it was styled Oregon City. It 
is probable that they had secured more agreeable quarters 
by that time. There is a record that when the legislature 
met the first act was to have a committee provide a suitable 
room, and one was secured for $2 a day, fuel and lights in- 
dnded. So the day of slab seats, paneheon platforms, and 
earthen floors was gone to return no more. M. M. Mo- 
Ckmr was speaker. A law against duelling was passed one 
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dajf under gnat pressure; done, as it turned oul» to pre- 
vent a duel between HoldemeBs and Dr. Elijah White. 
Holdemess was man enou^ to shoot with deadly intent, 
and that was the measure taken to get Dr. White out of this 
rather unoomfortahle serape. 

Regulating the currencj was attempted and really 
woriced well at the moneyless period. Gold and silver, of 
course, were recognised; also acceptances of solvent mer- 
chants; wheat that was merdiantable, at mari^et {Mice, if 
stored in mills or warehouses ; all of these were made lawful 
tender for debts, but any special contract made to the con- 
trary was to hold good. It will be interesting to look up the 
persons who were prominent in pioneer annals and trace 
their histories. Some, of course, were men whose names are 
household words, but it is their due to be honored as they de- 
serve, and have their modest lives given as examples to those 
who came fiftcr them. 

Pronouncing against slavery caused no dissatisfaction, 
for even the few pro-slavery people here acquiesced freely 
with the popular voice. It was known that the free soil sen- 
timent was largely in excess, so slavery had no champions. 
But the vote against whiskey was quite another matter. 
While it is true that the majority — i frreat ma iority, too — 
favored prohibition, it is equally true tliat then, as now, 
ardent spirits had ardent friends — men who did not fear In- 
dian massacres so long as they themselves could drink and 
sell it to others to do the same. 

The influence of this interest was exercised in 1846 to 
repeal the existing law prohibiting the sale of spirits, and 
exercised with success. A bill passed to license, instead of 
to prohibit. Governor Abenethy retomed it with his veto. 
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but it was earned over the veto by a irate of ckven to five» 
and iheOf for the lint time^ a maa could legally become in* 
tosicated in Oregon. 

Ab the txeaty with Great Britain, 1S46^ ended all doubt 
as to the ownership of Oregon, they might at any tine ex- 
pect that Congress would organise the territory and cA* 
oers be appointed. There seems to have been no election 
held in 1847, probably for this reason, so officers elected in 
1845 all held over. Congress took its own time to organize 
the new territory, and it was August, 1848, when the Oregon 
bill was finally passed. The officers appointed were Greneral 
Jose])h Lane, of Indiana, governor; William P. Bryant, of 
Indiana, chief justice; O. C- Pratt and William Strong, 
associate justices; Joseph L. Mtck. marshal; John Aduir, 
collector of customs; Amory Holbrook, United States 
attorney. A company of fifty left Fort Leavenwortli, Sep- 
tember 20th ; the officials, detachment of riflemen and ser- 
vants. They were met by stories of gold discovery, and 
nearly all deserted in Southern California. The rest took a 
vessel at San Pedro for San Francisco and entered the 
Golden Gate to witness the wild times of the gold era. Lane 
and Meek outfitted the rest, with Nat Lane, to go gold hunt- 
ing. 

They then took passage on J;uirt for the Columbia, 
went in canoes to Oregon City, and landed there March 2d, 
six and a half months on the way. Lane issued a procla- 
niation, as governor, and the history of the provisional gov- 
ernment of Oregon came to an end. 

That history, from IB^l to 1848, covered a memorable 
cpoeh; transition from the wild life of the wilderness to the 
magical episodes of the gold era, equals any romance of 
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fable, and ezoeb any other tune then known in the irarhPe 
history* 

When in CongreBS, as the first territorial delegate from 
Oregon, General Jo Lane bore the following tribute to the 
provisional government that had preceded him. **When I 

arrived there, in the winter of 1848, I found the provisional 
government working beautifully. Peace and pkatj blessed 
the hills and valleys, and hanuony and quiet, under the 
benign influence of that government, reigned supreme 
throughout her borders. I thought it almost a pity to dis- 
turb the existing relations, to put that government down 
and another up. Yet they came out to meet nie, the first 
governor under the laws of the United States, and told me 
how proud they were to be under the laws of the United 
States; and how glad tli* y were to welcome me as holding 
the conunission of the general government*'* 



CHAPTER LXI 



novKEM cuBBSSicrr axd wacuQ of wbaykk mokst 

In the early time, when the fur trade monopolized ail busi- 
ness, the promises of the fur companies answered as circu- 
lating medium, and various kinds of furs and skins had 
standard \ aliios. All wants of employes and Indians were 
supplied from company stores ; there was no trouble in deal- 
ing with whites or Indians so long as they possessed the furs 
or skins for barter, or bad credit with the company in pos- 
session at the time. 

This answered all needs of trade during early years, from 
the advent of the Astor Company to the establishment of 
missions, when they also became factors in financial prob- 
lems ; their credit was accepted as good security, as thej 
could draw on their various Boaids of Missions to whatever 
extent they needed. There was so little use for coin that 
the Indians had no knowledge of its value ; a condition that 
lasted from the foundation of Astoria to the commence- 
ment of tlie emigratioos that finaUy settled the country. 
Thus there were thirty years when the great Oregon region 
had no flnanqiJ system other than the barter and trade 
with for companies and dealings with early missions. 

Witb the commencement of emigratioiis and settlement of 
die country by people who became actual prodacers and had 
greater variety of needs^ came a demand for a eireulating 
to facilitate tfade» whidi was supplied from a few 
sources^ as magnates of Talne had increased by the dealmgs 
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of the missions, whose orders passed current without quea* 
tion, as did those of Ewing Young, whose life-story is told 
elsewhere. Youn^; was a stock trader, with interests that 
cominaiuled coiitidence. Then George Abemethy, wlio be- 
cHiiK the first provisionft! governor, represented the Metho- 
dist Church, and for many years the firm of Abemethy 
and Clark was a potent factor in all finaricial relations. 

In 1 H45 the provisional legislative coniinittee created a 
currency that included gold and silver coins, treasury war- 
rants, orders on solvent dealers; wheat delivered at market 
points was legal tender for taxes and satisfied judgments 
rendered. It was also provided that where no specific con- 
tract had been made, "available orders, wheat, hides, tallow, 
beefy pork, butter, lard, peas, lumber, and other articles 
for export of this territory** were made ''lawful tender 
at their current value.** It would appear by this that 
privileges of trade had been tested to the utmost to provide 
a financial system that was flexible and conqnehenatTe; that 
could be an imposition on confiding creditors* If carried 
isp extremes* 

Small currency was provided, by what was probsbly mu- 
tual agreement, that is said to have given rise to the prover** 
bial egression regarding *'a pocketful of rocks." Tbh 
was UteraUy fulfilled by tiie existence of smaU change made 
by pasting representatives of finance on small chips of 
fiint, with figures to represent the values they were to pass 
for, as, for instance^ sudi piece might have on it the name of 
Abemethy and dark, with figures to indicate the value. 
It will be seen that a man with plenty of such smaU diange 
very literally had a ''pocket full of rocks." 

The discovery of gold transformed the entire West Coast 
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in a mumer to eqiuJ aU that romuioe or hjperiiolfi had told 
of In the paat 

Suddenly, ihit people, who weie in a meamixe deetitute^ 
were made opulent and endonred with poeseenon of the 
ridwit gold mines that ever were ditooyeicd. That atory 
is told ebewhere, but it cornea in place to notice the edTeet 
produeed in rdation to financial conditions. As soon as 
gold dust became abundant it was weighed at $16 the 
ounce; but there was great difFerence in value in dust from 
different placen, for wh3e some might be worlh $S0 to the 
nunce, the gold from many districts was so alloyed as to be 
worth as low as $11, so that to weigh out all at $16 was 
far from accurate. It was so unsatisfactory that W. H. 
Rector suggested the establishment of a mint, and the 
provisional government was petitioned to pa.ss an act to that 
end, which was done with little opposition. 

The mint was to be located at Oregon City. In a paper 
•on this subject Mr. F. H. Saylor says: 

Aeeerding to the act, the oOoers wera to be cleeted mtaaSIf by 

the Provisional Legislature, and were to give ^OfiOO bonds. The 
«alary of ench officer was to l)e ?1,999, to be paid out of the profits 
of the undertaking. The director was authorised to pledge the faitb 
or tho govenimmt tot mesns to put tlw inliit in oporall0B» snd 
required to publish a quarlerlj statement in some newspaper In the 
Territory, or by sending a report to the clrrk of each rmmty The 
act provided for an assayer, a meltcr and a coiner, the lattt-r lirinp 
forbidden to put any alloy in coin« minted. The weight of the 
pieces was to be flvo end ten pennyweights, Tespetlivdijr. *rbi6 dies 
for stamping were to have on one side the words "Orep ri T( rrltory,* 
-H-lth thr year of coinage, circling fhe onter edge of the feoc^ and 
the arms of Oregon in the centre. 

AH AabnrsementB of the mint, together with salaries of oflScen, 
were to be paid in the coins minted, and whatever remained of proflt% 
If aqf t were to be applied toward ttie payment of the Cayoio wnr 
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expenses. Penalties were provided for punishment of any private 
pcr<inn.<: who f^hould coin gold, OF attempt to pass unstamped gold. 
The officers appointed were James Taylor* director; Truman P. 
Powos, tvewnfcr; W. H. WIDmo, udler and ooioer; and George 

Before this act could be made effeetive H was siipeneded 
bj cnation of the territorial gOTemment, so was meffeetualf 
and as the laws of the United States prohibit private coin- 
age, it was illegal. But need of a reliable currency ^yrfHf, 
so 'niie Oregon Exchange Company*' was organised bj 
W. K. Kflborne, l^ieopliilus Magruder, James Taylor^ 
George Abemethy» W. H. Wfllson, William H. Rector, 
J. 6. CampbcU and Noycs Smith, who proceeded to coin 
what was known as '^Beaver Money.** 

The act of the Legialative Committee prarided that the 
"Arms of Oregon" should be placed on the coinage. It 
may be a question if in provisional government days Orep^n 
had any accepted coat-of-arms, but a territorial seal was in 
use that had tlie figure of a beaver tlu'reon, which was used 
on official documents; this was adopted as the emblem on the 
coinage known as the beaver money. J. Quin Thornton 
had this seal made at the Kast, when the act passed creating 
Oregon Territory, and sent it to Governor Jo Lane, the 
first territorial g^oycrnnr. T^ane ne^ er accepted or used this 
seal, but wlicn ]\Ia jor John P. Gaines was rrovernor, in 1850, 
he accepted it as the territorial seal, and it has been the 
oflScial seal of Oregon since that date. 

Mr. Rector was selected to supervise the making of dies, 
stamps and press ; Thomas Powell, a Salem blacksmith, was 
the machinist, doing the forging while Rector aided. It was 
in dispute as to who did the engraving* that having been 
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credit^ to Hamilton Campbell, and claimed as the work 
of Victor M. Wallace, who took pcN»es8ion of the diet when 
mnk ended, but xetunied them to CunpbeU, at Oregon City, 
m 1860, and aald he saw CampbeB thrmr than into the 
diaan behnr the f alb. It is a quertum if the cGes were in 
duplicate; a set of tJiem axe in the office of the Secretary of 
State^ that are laid to ahow different workmanahip for the 
(5 and $10, so it ii posnUe that one set were made by 
Campbell and the other by WaUaoe. 

About 1850, D. P. Thompm lived at Oregon (Sty and 
lodged in a building that had been the etore of CampbeD 
and Smith, who were then out of bueiness. J. G. Campbdl 
told Tlionipaon that he threw Hie dies into one of the rooms 
of this house, where lliompson found them. They were 
identified hy Mr. Campbell, after which Thompson sent 
them for preservation, as valuable relics, to the Secretary of 
State^ where they can be seen carefully preserved. It would 
seem, then, that not Hamiltan Campbell, but J. 6. Campbell 
was connected with this incident, as the other never was one 
of the ''Oregon Exchange Company.'* 

The $6 dies were made first, and the $10 are not en- 
tirely similar; the work on the latter is said to be much 
finer. The $5 have initials of members of the Exchange 
Company, but as some of them did not contribute to ex- 
penses, their initials were omitted on the tens. Two errors 
were made in the $5; instead of O. T. for Oregon Terri- 
tory, it is T. O. on the tens, but it was voted to use it to 
avoid delay. The other error was that a C was put for the 
middle G in Campbell's initials. 

No assay was made of the prold, so some was lighter in 
color than others ; there was all the difference in values that 
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existed in different placers. There was no alloy used, so the 
ooina were liable to wear easfly. 

Fran 1849 to 1864 this oomage was rather plentiful; 
then was bought up at a pranium for the United States 
mint at San IVancisco, as it had more than staadaid vahie. 
It was said that more than $80,000 of the $5 were coined* 
and $S8y500 of lihe $10. Dazing that tune there were 
fourteen private mints coining for rdief of the money 
market of Saa Rrancisoo. So great was the need of cur- 
rency for the use of commercey that gomnment authoriMd 
certain priTate mints to coin money of certain values; 
among which were $50 slugs, octagonal in form* that were 
stamped with the name of ^'August Humbertv United States 
Assayer for California." These were discontinued in 1854. 
The writer had a large payment made him in 1852* of these 
$50 slugs, that came to Portland. It redounds to the credit 
of the Pioneer Era for Oregon that when Forty-niners were 
niHking their way to the Gold Coast, the enterprise of Ore- 
gonians had commenced to coin the newly discovered gold 
to be used as a circulating medium. 
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JUDGE THOKNTOn's MISSION 



At that time — 1847 — communication with the Atlantic 
States was infrequent and uncertain. The bark Whiton ar- 
rived with missionaries in the summer and was preparing to 
return. No legislature could appoint a delegate to present 
the case of Oregon to the National Government, and it was 
thought important to send some one by this vessel to present 
the facts as to Hfe and settlement in Oregon to the President 
and Congress. 

To recur to the conditions at that time : The Indians were 
in uncertain temper and the scattered settlements could 
easily have been attacked and annihilated had the Indians 
formed the combination they afterwards made and shown 
the united and savage spirit that surrounded the Oregon 
settlements with a cordon of savage tribes in 1855. Mat- 
ters were so uncertain that leading men of the region never 
met without exchange of fears and apprehensions. The 
settlers in their homes would talk over the danger that en- 
vironed them. Whitman at the time apprehended the fate 
that was to befall him in a few weeks, and plainly expressed 
his fears. The only whites who felt no alarm were the Hud- 
son's Bay Company men, who walked the earth free of all 
sense of danger. It was a cause of trouble to many that this 
was so. That company could quell an outbreak if it came, 
but the new settler timidly asked : "What if the influence of 
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this great corporation should be used agaimi iu> or evte nob 
used for us in caie of an Indian rinngr* 

The infant lettlenients woe in a state of appxebensiont 
and aU pertont of influence nrged action calling on the Na- 
tional Govenunent fve aid and protection. In thie emer- 
gency Governor Abemelihj selected Judge Tfaomton» of ilie 
Supreoie Courty at the instance of several of the most pnnni- 
nent men then in Qr^pon, who signed a request to that 
effect, and appointed him to represent Oregon interests at 
the National Capital Jud|ge Thornton had then been two 
years in the oountry and was thoroughly aware of its needs 
and its vahie to the nation. To him Oregon was an adopted 
mother* for whom he was anxious to do service* He was 
thm in the prime of life and accepted the mission intrusted 
to him with aU possible sense of its importance and anxiety 
to so disdiarge it as to secure best results. 

The bark Whiton was to sail for San Frandsco October 
19th, thence for the lower coast and around the Horn for 
Boston. But something more negotiable than the authority 
of Oregon's provisional governor was necessary to secure 
means for so long a journey and so important a mission. At 
that time there was no money in Oregon ; legal tender was 
made up of commodities, the most valuable being orders of 
various companies ; but a minister extraordinary, as Thorn- 
ton was, could not travel on stock and trade. But there was 
a will, and there was .i w ay. Rev. George Geary, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, nsslstod to thf ( xtont of $150, 
by draft on the Mission Board at tlie East, and a remarkable 
character, who did business under the assumed name of 
Noyes Smith, loaned the newly appointed delegate forty 
barrels of flour, giving him a letter to friends at the Sast 
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that was afterwards of uw to him. ^le floor was shipped 
on the bark Wbiton and found a fair marlnt at San Franr 
eisco. 

Judge Thornton thus had some means at command and 
went on board tlic bark expecting to be taken to Panama, 
thence to cross the Isthmus aud tind passajB^e to New York 
from there. The Wliiton reached San Francisco, remained 
there some weeks, sailed for Lower California and stopped 
at San Jose, a small port insido the Gulf of Californij^. 
Here the captain clmnged his mind, gave up the vojrage and 
determined to stay and trade along the coast. 

At that time we were at war with Mexico; there was a 
small port near San Jose that had been captured by our 
forces and was held by ^ ??mall party commanded by a lieu- 
tenant. The sloop of war Fortsmoutli lay oiY tiiere and one 
day Lieutenant Bartlett, of the Portsmouth, came on board 
the Whiten and there learned the unhappy fix in which the 
Oregon representative wa» placed. 

On board the bark were several who had been to Oregtm 
on a tour of observation. They intended to make the same 
trip that was contemplated by Thornton, but when the cap- 
tain changed his mind they concluded to cross Mexico to 
Vera Cruz and thence Imme. This involved more expense 
than Thornton could afford, and it may be supposed that he 
was near desperate in view of his stranded pontion. It 
ieems as though a special providence here interposed for 
Oregon and her sorely disappointed emissary. 

Captain J. B. Montgo m ery, of the Portsmoutht was a 
▼ery noble oflkser and gentieman and became greatly inter- 
ested in the Oiegonian's difficulties. He sent the lieutenant 
immediately back with an invitation for Mr. Thornton to 
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visit him on boaid the Portsmouth, and request that he 
ihould bring any papen he might have with him bearing on 
hie nuaaion to Washington. This he did, end Captain 
Montgomery waa laliBfied with the fact ctf hia minion and 
its importance. He escplained that the general instructions 
of the service required a naval oommander» in case he found 
any United States Minister or dipkmat in such cireum- 
stanoes, to take him home or render any service in his power. 
Under this rule he should not hesitate to offer Mr. Thomton 
passage to Boston, if he desired it; whidi it may be sop- 
poeed the stranded delegate accepted most thankfully. Cap- 
tain Montgomery did nothing by halves; he took Mr. 
Thomton, as he would some foreign minister who had re- 
ceived sudden dismissal, gave him aD the honors he could be- 
stow and maintained this courtesy and kindness through the 
long voyage. 

The captain and his son had occupied a han^ome suite 
that be vacated, having two haaunodci swung in the dining 
cabin instead* No protest availed ; there was spare room in 

the officers' quarters, but the guest of the ship was not al- 
lowed to be merely on a par with subordinates. They shared 
the cabin daytimes, and the voyage was as pleasant as the 
captain and liis chief officers could make it. They stopped 
at Valparaiso, where the captain and the Oregon repre- 
sentative dined with the American Consul. There an inci- 
dent (Hcurred that Captain Mmitgomory probably never 
heard of, that formed the only shadow on the long voyage. 

Some timt before a Licutiii iTit Schenck, of the navy, 
when in Oregon, tried to locate ji station of land for himself, 
but the provisional govcrnnRnt refused to recognize claims 
where there was no residence. This matter was known and 
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talked of on the Portsmouth, and Oregon's supreme judge 
was asked why it was so. The danger of claiming land'^ for 
non-residents was explained and tlu' lucossity of residence 
dwelt on, but a certain lieutenant of marines could not be 
satisfied. He day after day, and continually, harped on 
this matter and would not be pacified. Not a day passed 
that the lieutenant of marines did not engage Thornton in 
oonvenation as he took his evening walk on deck, and would 
manage to lug in this question until in time it became a dis- 
courtesy. Recognizing his position on board, Thornton al- 
ways went patiently over his arguments. At last his pa- 
tience was exhausted, and he said: "T am sorry, lieutenantf 
not to be able to satisfy you, but tlie fault scems to be I can- 
not furnish you with brains." This was overheard and re- 
peated, and the ward room officers were provoked that one of 
them should have been so annojing, while some thought 
Thornton too rude. It is true he was too hasty in speaking 
so. The laugh seemed on the young man, and he must have 
been annoyed by the eritieisms and jokes. He was deter- 
mined to ehaUenge Thornton to mortal combat when they 
should reach land. The ffarst land was Valparaiso, but the 
diallenge was not senL Tliomton heard of the intmtion, 
and announced that he should unhesitatingly refuse the 
challenge and might word the refusal in undignified lan^ 
guage. It had gone so far that the officer of marines had 
his second picked out, and that ''friend in need** was a son of 
Paul Revere! But, aside from this foolish incident, the 
voyage on the Portsmouth was a delightful episode* He 
felt that Oregon in his person was shown every honor a dis- 
tinguished officer and gentleman could pay. 

Captain Montgomery was afraid of meeting on his re- 
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turn voyage with a commodore who mi^^t be disposed to 
change his cotine and order him to lome other part of the 
world, ao he hore far east of the usual louto of vesads bound 
for American ports and avoided such disagreeable oontin- 
gency. He had been long away and was anxious to readi 
home once more, and as thk was war time, sudden diangea 
of plans were more than possible. 

The long voyage ended May 4, 1848, at Boston, and Mr. 
Thornton immediately took passage for New York and 
Washington, where he arrived May 11, 1848. The arrival 
at the National Capital of a man who rcprcsentt d. though 
somewhat informally, the people of On gon, was u matter of 
considi r!il)Ie interest to tlie leading men of Congress, then 
in session. 1 hornton came accredited from the provincial 
government of Oregon. He was received and recognized as 
n re})n s< iitative of the far-off settlements. He possessed an 
advantage of no small moment in tlie fnrt that lie was per- 
sonally acquainted with two distinguished senators who 
were ahle, and proved themselves heartily williitn^^, to aid and 
aRsl«;t in all he could reasonably claim for Oiu gon. To their 
aid and earnest support Oregon owes much of what was se- 
cured at that time. 

He entered upon his mission, however, better accredited 
than outfitted. The proceeds of the drafts on the Methodist 
treasury and the sale of that little lot of flour only left him 
a small remainder with which to settle his board bills ; but he 
took courage, and made up in energy what he lacked in 
means. Senator Douglas hunted him up the day a^r his 
arrival in Washington, for the morning press made a notice 
of his coming. Father Ritchie was then editing the 1— 
government organ at the National Capital. Thornton and 
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hlf ion had been f ellow-studenU at the UniTersitj of Vir- 
£^a, and on account of this previous acquaintance his ad- 
vent was heralded with rather agreeable Sclai. Senator 
Douglas intioduced him to PreBident Polk, who littened 
eagerly for news from Oregon. Other interviews were ap- 
pointed with the President, and at fail suggestion Mr. Thorn- 
ton prepared a memorial to Congress setting forth all the 
important facts illative to his country, and the wants and 
necessities of the people ; especially, their desire for organi- 
zatimi and protection under the general gOTcnunent. This 
memorial was presented by Senator Benton to the Seoaibe» 
was ordered printed, and was received with general favor. 

Judge Thornton proceeded to draw up a land bill con- 
forming, as nearly as possible, to the measures relatihg to 
settlement on public lands in Oregon that had been adopted 
by the provirional government in the absence of any Con- 
gwsrional action* In view of the implied promiKS of Con- 
ffress, made to secure immigration and settlement of Oregon 
by Americans during the pwiod of joint occupancy, and 
which resulted in deciding the question of ownership to a 
great d^^ree, the provisional legislature had autiiorized the 
claiming of sections of land by actual settlers, who were 
heads of families. Thiswasconfirmedby the passage of the 
donation land act. This bill and amendments to the bin for 
admission of Oregon that he found pending, was the ei- 
pedal labor of tiie Qr^on r ep r e sen tative, for the pending 
bill lacked some points of importance to the setlJers of 
Oregon. 

All Congress was interested, the President was favorable 
and this informal representative of the farthest Northwest 
found himself, though without a dollar in his pur;£>e, treated 
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in tlw most kindly and f riendiy mumer. It U worth while 
to notioe here the anomalous position Judge Thornton 
pled and the singular interest that was talcen in the Oregon 
of that day. It is possibly true that no single individual 
with so uncertain a position, representing a country so un- 
formed and remote) ever visited Washington rlaiming oA- 
dal recognition. It is certainly true that no one ever went 
there with so little regular daim to reoognitiao who was ac- 
corded so umversally not only a hearing, but the unanimoua 
good^will and support of all parties while the question at 
issue was fraught with political disagreement. All that a 
doaen years later resulted in rebelUon, secession and civil 
war was roused to action by the Oregon bill, but Oregon 
itself commanded the unqualified respect and united support 
of the contending partisans. 

There was an anomaly in the case of Oregon that com- 
manded the admiration of the world and secured for tha 
representatiTe of this region unusual respect and attention. 
A handful of Americans, who seemed animated as much by 
patriotic as personal feeling, had taken their leave of civil- 
ized life, and with their household penate» had crossed the 
wilderness of the mid-continent to make homes on the banks 
of the Oregon. Their presence had settled the dispute 
as to boundary, and had terminated the long period of 
joint occupancy. The world read of this migration to the 
Pacific with almost reverence for the few who had dared so 
much and had reclaimed the beautiful reerion on the FacifiCf. 
not only from savaprery but from British rule and occupa- 
tion. Thv ixdvoni in Washington of one of these greater than 
Argonauts as a representative of liis fcllow-Oregonian'^, who 
had only reached the National Capital by half circumnavi- 
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gating the entire world; the fact of a growing community 
80 remote from trade that they had no money and had only 
actual barter and exchange of products to depend on — all 
this cast a glamour of romance over the much voyaging 
representative of far-off Oregon, and made his presence 
at Washington not only a welcome event, but gave him in- 
fluence and personal magnetism and power that — most 
fortunately for Oregon — he proved himself wise enough to 
use to good advantage. 

Such was the condition of affairs at the National Capital 
when the Oregon bill came up for consideration and action. 
But when the bill came up it was found to be a very apple of 
discord thrown into the national councils. It contained a 
clause prohibiting slavery, that aroused the spirit of Cal- 
houn to opposition and arrayed against it the whole South 
in a contest that was only ended as the gavel stroke told 
that the session was adjourned. 

The people of Oregon had twice before that time voted 
down the slavery question. They had declared that slavery 
should not exist in Oregon. So in drawing up the Oregon 
bill he had taken the anti-slavery clause from the ordinance 
of 1787, to faithfully represent the wishes of the people. 
The slavery interest made overtures to Judge Thornton to 
consent that the bill should remain silent on the subject, and 
promised unanimous support in case that was done, but he 
thoroughly knew the wishes of the people of Oregon, and 
the anti-slavery clause remained a part of the Oregon 
bill. The measure was attacked in the Senate by Jeff Davis 
and Foote of Mississippi, Butler and Calhoun of South 
Carolina, Mason of Virginia and others of great note, and 
was as warmly defended by Houston of Texas and Benton 
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of Miaaouri, as wdl as by Douglas, Wdbster, Conrm, Diz 
and CoUainer. It was a bone of oontention for sevnal 
weeks. Calhoun employed a morning session, unlil ad- 
jonnunent, with one of his most oommanding efforts. He 
was dear, argumentative and logical ; the senate and the 
large audience were entranced bj the force of bis reason^ 
ing, and when he dosed silence reigned for some time^ 
that was only broken by the motion to adjourn. The bill 
passed the Senate by a dose vote and went to the house, 
where the storm of fiery opposition broke out afresh. But 
it passed there, also, in course of time, and came back to 
the Senate with some unimportant amendments toward the 
close of the session. Then its opponents rallied again and 
undertook to kill if^ by dtlav , using every possible expedient 
known in pHrliHincntary warfare to insure its defeat, and 
on this ground the battle was fought over a^ain. Tom 
Corwin supported the bill in one of his most telling efforts, 
and Tom was not particularly tender toward the slavery 
interest, even in his best mood.s. It was after hearing this 
speech tliat Father Ritchie, as they passed out of the 
Senate chamber, said to Thornton: "A few such speeches 
as that would dissolve the Union." 

Congress was to adjourn Monday, August 14, 1848. It 
was Saturday the l^^th, and tho Orefron Ijill was Tindrr dis- 
cussion, when Butler of South Carolina moved to go into 
executive session to hold Benton account-able for making 
public one of his own speeches, delivered in secret session. 
It was known that the opposition had resolved to keep 
the bill from passing to final action by any and all means 
within the scope of parliamentary action, or delay. So this 
motion was only to gain time and annoy Benton. Butler 
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•pfpHed fhe word **dt8hoiM>rabU" to the oondacb of the Mi»- 
■ouri senator, which bnm^ **0]d BuUion*' to his feet with 
the shout : ^You lie, sir, you liel I cram the hill down your 
throatP* The two old men were advancing toward each 
other when senators interfered and a williston on the iloor 
was jurevented. It was thought there would be a meetings 
for Butler had said to Benton that he would hold him ac- 
countable dsewhere, and received the reply : ''You can see 
me anywhere and at any time and with anything; but re< 
member that when I fight I fight for a funeraL" That they 
ne?er met was in great part due to the fact that the matter 
had such notoriety that the authorities had both of them 
bound over to keep the peace. 

On Saturday, the bill being before the Senate for final 
action on house amendments, the friends of the itk asure 
were resolved to vote down every motion to adj iurn until 
the bill isliuuld pass. Adjournment was to take place on 
Monday, at noon; the scene between Butler and Benton oc- 
curred Saturday night at 10 o'clock; when it was over, 
Foote arose and announced his intention to keep the floor 
until Monday noon, the hour of fiscal adjournment. He 
commenced with scriptural history and continued until two 
hours after sunrise Sunday mominf^, only giving way to 
motions for adjournment. The friends of the Oregon bill 
were in the adjoining room, with a page on guard, who gave 
notice of each motion to adjourn, when they filed out and 
voted it down. Sunday morning the opposition had tired 
themselves out, and gave up the game. Foote was silenced 
by bis friends, who became tiled of their own folly. Thebill 
passed, though by only a small vote, and even the support 
«f a number of pro-slavery senaton was necessary to its 
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success. The organimtion of Oregon territory was pro- 
vuied for, including in its limits what is now known as Utah^ 
Idaho and Washington — ^in fact, aU territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains not included In GalifomiA. 

One feature of the bill was its liberal prorision for a fund 
for support of common schools from the sale of publie 
lands, ^fore that time Congress had granted the 10th 
section in eadi township for that purpose, hdt Judge 
Thornton secured an additional section, so that the Oregon 
bill granted for common schools in Oregon sections 16 and 
86 in each township of public lands, a grant that had never 
been made previously, though asked for and refused twice in 
connection with the organization of Wisconsin, earlier in 
the spring of the same session; each effort having been 
made by Mr. Rockwell of Connecticut. Mr. Thornton 
places beyond reasonublc question the fact of liis personal 
agency in securing section 36 in addition to section 16 
previously given. He shows that the Oregon bill previous 
to his arrival had only section 16 granted for common 
schools; ihat New Mexico and California were organized 
in the same bill and at the same tune, without any section 
being donated for schools; that Congress in May preceding 
refused section .'56 for Wisconsin; that no request had been 
iii uir previous to liis niemonul, from any source ^ep^e^L•^t- 
in^ ' )n L^on, for a further grant than section 16, and leaves 
very little doubt that his personal solicitation secured the 
grant of section 36 for common schools in Oregon territory. 
This became the general practice afterwards, but that does 
not weaken his honorable claim for recognition as having 
first secured it. 

Mr. Thornton seems to have been fortunate in conunand- 
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ing the cstoem of all he met, even whoi they were bitter 
opponents of the ^'Oregon faiU." He called on Mr. Calhoun 
and seemed his favorable attention. He received his 
promise to favor the grant asked f or» though Cdhoun as- 
sured him his personal preference would be thai there 
should be no free schools taught in the United States^ a 
singubg admissiop for a public man of such eminence to 
make, and one that no Northern statesman oould afford to 
make and hope to retain lus hold cm public oonfidenee. 
We must concede to Thornton that he exercised great tact 
to secure aid to frame the Oregon bill to his widies from men 
who afterwards bitterly opposed it. He was fortunate in 
maintaining the kindest personal relations with men of all 
politics and from every section, so tliat the Oregon bill had 
the weight of their personal regard for him to set ui ( i vcry 
provision he desired, while Calhoun, Foote, Butler and many 
more opposed, upon sectional grounds, its final passage. 

During the few weeks from May to August that Judge 
Thornton remained at the capital, he enjoyed the distin- 
guished con Kioration of inaTiy of the greatest men our 
country has ever kno'v.i:. "Old Bullion'' had been his friend 
and correspondent bt fdre he came to Oregon. When a 
very young man, ju.st intoring practice, he met Douglas 
under favorable circunl^tances. He called on Calhoun, who 
was one of the Senate committee who had the bill in charge, 
and in several interviews won his personal friendship and 
had his earnest support in framing tlie bill to suit the 
interests of the people of Oregon. All the pro-slavery ele- 
ment seemed to feel friendly to Thornton personally, and 
made that fact manifest. He had great pleasure in the 
acquaintance he formed with the '^godlike Daniel" — 
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Senator Webiter. The distiiiguisbed Mnaior from Mum- 
ckoietts extended bii kind r ^i dt and en nnKmited prani ie 
to f onreid to the f ulkrt eH llioiiitoii deeired to aoeomplUi 
for Oregon. Tom Corwin waa efpeeieUj a chempioii of the 
Oregon b3L He gave Tlwniion warm penonal sapport, 
aa well aa stood manfully up for Oregon and Oregomaaa. 
Henry Clay was then at his home in Ashland, and had re- 
signed forerer the wdgiifc of pobHc affairs. Those we hate 
named were among the greatest of Ameziean statesmen, bnfc 
were not by any means aU who were personal friends to the 
man who represented On^on. lit seemed as if the peculiar 
ctrcumstances of his coming and of the people he repre- 
sented so informally gave hhn entrsnoe to aH hearts. Tlie 
word "Oregon" was an open Sfsamf that imlorM aU doors. 
Tlie jiersQQal friendship of Benton and 0oi]gias was no 
small factor in achieving resolts. Benton was as rough 
in speech as he was truly sincere and honest by nature to aU 
friends. Early Sunday morning, after the passage of the 
Oregon bill, which he considered no small Iriumph, Benton 
and Thornton left tlie capital together. Thornton says 
the senator was much excited and spoke with great bitterness 
of Calhoun's opposition to the bill. Before lea\ing this 
matter we amy a.s well s,i\ tliat while the vote in the Senate 
for the Oregon bill was very close and the majority small, 
it seems to have depended at its pas^ajye for support t Vara 
the pro-slaverv side. It was the good will and honest sup- 
port of Sam Ilou-toii, Benton, Crittenden and other South- 
ern nii ri that gave it the small majority it finally received. 

One gr^t factor — the Lrri itpcf of nl! amonc; tli( pcojili — 
in the settlement of the Oregon question at that time was 
the Northern press, that almost unanimouslj favored the 
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Ofegon bill. Bennett of the HerM had tact to tee that 
Thmrnton represented the popular side. The whig press 
everywhere was favorable, as were statesmen of that partf. 
The Trtbme was impelled by the genius of Greelqr to be 
already a power in politics, and Thornton had a personal 
acquaintance with that journal. He had improved the rave 
opportunittta afforded for correspondence witii Ihe Bart 
to keep up conmunication with the TrSbmmg^ and through 
its cohimns had made the Pacific Coast known to the coun- 
try at large. He had at that time occaaiopal interTiewa» in 
New York, with Hbraoe Greeley, and aU the power of the 
Tribimt was enlisted in favor and expended for Oregon. 
' The entire pro-slaveiy press was against the Oregon biD. 
I have daimed that its passage was due to the support of 
Sam Houston and some othen of the Southern senatorB» 
which implies that a number of Northern senators opposed 
the bin. This was true, ^le pusfflanimous doctrine of the 
constitutional right of the slave power to claim entrance for 
slavery in all new territory, had power enough to retain 
many Northern men at its exponents. Northern ^'dough- 
faoes^ supplemented Southern slaveholders, and only for 
the genuine manhood of a few Southern men the measure 
would have failed. Oregon owes nrach to Tom Benton of 
Bfissouri and Sam Houston of Texas. 

Judge CoUamer of Vermont was a noble man, and took 
intense interest in.Oregon. He attached the Oregon repre- 
sentative to him by much kindness and by words and deeds 
of kindly encouragement that were a source of strength to 
Thornton, embarassed as he was. The power of the Northern 
press never was more evident than at that time. Thornton's 
presence was announced by many correspondents and his 
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movements heralded as of importanoe. He embodied a prin- 
ciple, and was fortunately able to pretent it free from per- 
sonal antagonism and entanglement. It was a time when 
public men took sides and no half-way view was powibie* 
The Northern ^'doughface^ got hiB distinctive name at ^lat 
time, and the long struggle grew fiense and hot that wis to 
eufaninate in secession and cml war. Cess had just retired 
from the Senate that session, to accept a nominatian for 
the Presidency. Dr. Linn was dead, and with him died one 
of the truest friends Oregon e?er had. Henry Clay had 
left politics forever, and was replaeed by Crittenden, who 
stood where Clay would have been, for he was friendly to 
the Oregon bill. The old generation of statesmen had 
partly left the forum, and the race that was to fight the 
battle for and against free soil was coming upon the field. 
This bin was the grand battle ground that introduced the 
free soil element into national politics. 

What was known as the Oregon donation land act was 
also pending at the session's dose, and would undonbtedly 
have passed without dissent, only for the prolonged delay 
in bringing the organic act to a final passage. That bill 
went over for the sessicm, but could certainly have passed 
had there been time. Judge CoUamer of Vctmont took 
charge of it nntil a delegate could appear from Oregon in 
Congress, whm it passed without objection, substantially 
as Judge Thornton had drawn it up, having received some 
immaterial amendments. 

During all this time Thornton received every attention 
it seemed possible to bestow on liim. He associated con- 
btaiitly with the greatest minds of that lime, and \s as allovfcd 
free access to the floors of the two hous^ of Congress. At 
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the niggcstioii of Prendenft Polk there was inoorpoimted 
in the oi^ganlc act an item pUeing $10,000 at hie diapotal, 
to be lued to pay the expeneei of measengem from Oregon. 
He had given Thornton to underrtand that out of this fund 
hia wants should he supplied, his eiqwnses fully repaid 
and his senrices well rewarded. In private conversation 
he had also assured him that, having made his acquaintance, 
it would be a pleasure to remember him in malring judicial 
appointments for Oregon. Theee kind assurances kept 
hf^ alive and were very flattering to the recipient of ihenu 
There came a doud over this flattering horizon, a cloud 
that rose at the far North at Hudson's Bay, and over- 
shadowed the hero of the Oregon bill at Washington, and 
this jncidtjiit forms one of tlie most important features of 
Judge T hornton's journey. Sonic ^\ eeks before the session 
adjourned Thornton received a call at his lodgings from the 
private secretary of President Polk — Major Knox Walker 
• — who introduced a friend of his — Mr. George N. San- 
ders — and excusing himself, left liis friend to disclose his 
privates business. This visitor commenced conversation by 
some remarks about tlie relations of the Hudson's Bji v Com- 
pany to the people of Oregon. He talked of a possible con- 
flict of interests ; of wnr as a result between the two nations, 
from the fact of an Enghsli company holdinrr such posses- 
sions on our soil, and argued the great ad\ nutate to result 
to Oregon should the United States Grovernment buy out 
this company. Thornton gave occasional dissent as the 
speaker advanced his propositions, but he as often reiterated 
them, and finally announced that Sir George Simpson, 
governor of the Hudson's Bay Company, had placed in his 
hands seventj-five thousand dollars ($76,000) to be used as 
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m bis judgment might facilitate the aak of their Ore- 
gon interests to the United States for the sum of three mil- 
lions of doOais ($8,000,000). 

This amuninoemeni was followed by a oomf ortaUe pauses 
and the glittering bait— |75,000-Hras allowed to dwdi 
for awhile in the imagination of the sunple-minded Ore- 
gonian, that the idea mi^^ take root that some part of this 
munificent bribe was to be had for the mere taking. But the 
Oregon man had not leaned Washington ways, and made no 
sign that he appreciated bis opportunity. He knew it was a 
swindle — that all the property inTolved was not worth to 
the United States one-tenth the sum named. He had no 
Intention to return to Oregon with his skirts soiled with the 
discredit of having indorsed such an outrageous daim. 

The dimmemgnt came in a direct offer of a stupendous 
bribe. Thornton was to write letters bri^y endorsing the 
purchase, to two monbers of the Cabinet who refused to 
faTor the treaty pending for this purpose, for it seems a 
treaty was actuaOy negotiated between Great Britain and 
the United States for this purchase and at the figure named, 
but these two Cabinet oflioers had dissented from it. They 
expressed a wish to hear from Thornton, for if the Oregon 
messenger would endorse the sale they would accept his 
opinion as authority, and make the voice of the Cabinet 
unanimous for ratifying the treaty. 

When Thornton should write the two notes to the mem- 
bers of the Cahinct he was to receive a check on Corcoran 
& Riggs for $25,000 — a price about a thousand times 
greater than Judas got, and as mucli as Benrdict Arnold 
received, perhaps. Tlmrnton's response was that tlic con- 
versation was not agreeable, and he desired it to stop there. 
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He bad tried eevend tiinee to stop the eubject and to And 
other topics, but Us Tuitor was detenninedf and would take 
no bint of that kind. He was asked to leave the room* 
and could not understand that the judge was in eanieit. 
He only did leave when the indignant Orcgonian held tiw 
door open and threatened to kick him down stain. Sanders 
^-'^i was afterwardb learned — ^went directly to Major 
Walker's room at fhib White House, and told his friends that 
he 'Srould as soon try to approadi a grizzly bear as that 
d — d Oregonian.** 

It comes in properly to say here that during the con- 
ference Sanders assured Thornton that tlie treaty was al- 
ready agreed to by the nmjority of the Cabinet and the 
Prcbidi lit, and would in nny case go to the Senate, but those 
who had the matter in charge were anxious to have the 
President and his Cabinet united in its favor. 

Thornton had the discretion not to tell this unpleasant 
incident to even his best friends, but ho wrote out the par- 
ticulars the same evening fully for the iiifonnation of the 
President — all of which was done from a very nnsophlsti- 
catcd sense of duty. Wliile he felt mortified and iiuli^n.inl nt 
having been approached in that manner, he realized tluit it 
would be inexpedient to communicate anything of the 
Sanders interview to others, save the President himself, 
toward whom he felt the highest sense of duty. So he for- 
warded his statement through the post-office. The next 
mom in n; IVfajor Knox Walker called again and politely ex- 
pkincd that the messenger at the post-office had hmu^it 
Thornton's letter, and he called to urge him to withdraw 
it. It was his duty to open all business letters, he said, so 
that he had seen this before handing it to the President, but 
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he lioped Tlionitoii iroiild tave him the fxouble of brin^m^ 
the maiter to Prerident Polk's attentioiL 

Thornton answered that he had written the Picsidcnt 
under a strong conriction of duty, and could not withdraw 
it, though he would not oonununicate the facts to any one 
dse, and had not done so. Walker begged and entreated, 
but Thornton remained firm — the letter must go and the 
President must know the facts. Sud&nlj tiie maimer of 
the private secretary changed from entreaty to menace^ and 
he said: ^'Well, you'll find therms many a slip twist the cup 
and the lip"—* significant hint that Thornton very well 
understood and lived to realiae the force of to the fullest 

Sanders had told Thornton that he had convers e d with 
Jo Meek, and that wiurthy free trapper had assured him tiiat 
^ property of the Hudson^s Bay Company was cheap at 
three millions. After Thornton's departure from Oregon, 
the Whitman massacre occurred, and Jo Meek had been sent 
post haste to Washington to advise the government of the 
fact of the great danger tliat surrounded the far-off settle- 
ments. Meek affected in Washington all the eccentricities of 
the mountain man, wort a buckskin suit, full fringed \\i all 
the seams, and made himself as conspicuous as was possible 
thereby. He was a hero with the rabble, aiul it scmied that 
he had free and easy access to the White House, being 
related to the Polk family by marriage of one of his 
brothers to some lady relative of the President. This for- 
tuitous circumstance, however, gave him no influence ; he 
8eeme<i not to have been consult ri as authority. He only 
served tiic jnirposc of k messenfrer to convey certain papers 
to the President. His astonishing *'vams" were repeated 
without credence and he remained without special influence* 
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though he gave dieerful teftunooj— poaaibly for a Taluable 
coDBidemtion — m to the value of the Hudton's Bay Com- 
pany's property in Oregon. It would be a doee matter of 
doubt if Jo Meek reaDy had a correct idea of how much 
money three ndDioni waft. 

Thomton'i repl j to the menace contained in the sneer of 
the President's private secretary was that he intended to 
preserrc bis own self-reqiect until his return to Oregon. 
But he was not done with the matter yet, by any means, for 
a few days only passed when he was met by Major Walker 
agam. He had a cop j of the New York HerM in his hand» 
which he held out in an excited manner and begged to know 
why Thornton had communicated to a public newspaper of 
such extensive circulation the particulars of his interview 
with Sanders. The Oregonian assured him that he 
had not done so, and further, that he had not even 
mentioned the subject to his most intimate friend. 
Walker trittl to look fierce, and said with vehemence: "You 
did, sir, for here it all is in the New York Herald.** Thorn- 
ton's temper c;aAe out at tfiis and lie replied: "I did not, sir, 
and if you repeat it I will knock yon down with mj cane." 
His tone then changed and he said quietly: '*Wcll, here it is 
in the Herald, tlio wholo story sniistHntially as Sanders told 
it to me at the \^ } ite Hon so when he came from you to my 
room. How could it be there?'* 

Thornton's replv was that lie liad not seen the Herald, 
hut if it ^ot tlie story at all it must have been through 
Walker or Sanders himself. 

"Well," said Walker, "I never told it.»* Recollecting 
suddenly, he said: "Yes, I did, too.'* 

"Who was it toP said Thornton. 
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•*Wliy, jpn kmom Jo Meek ha* a f ice ad tmj meem 
the Wbite HiHMe WcO, be chk tihere tlw wwe mit mMm, 
flsd I told luBy umIei itriek pranie infBejTf vImI 

nwraloii toU Ufli Jo Metk lioUng a eecrtt n like * 
fievcholdbig wster. Jo,itMeBiytoU tiwitafybefofeingfal 
lolielf ftdosa nanbasof Cgn gm i , cmy tine imda'mr 
jfUMtioivof tlieilricMieacey. To cop tlie dkmz ofUi 
foOjy fate in the aftcrnooii he look into Ut noefc lecied esmr 
Udmet Dr. Wellaoc^ who wot Woihbgtoa ewi e tpond nd of 
Hk New Toik ffmUL Walloee gcncmify ihend Us 
§dnee with tlie woild at large, who paid fibcraD j for Waib- 
ingtni stcme. The tme daj tliet Woflur TiMnton he 
«ae net by Benton, Herald in hand, who aaked if the ftovy 
waf true as there told. Several other Senator* made the 
same inquiry, including Mr. Douglas of Dllnois and Hale 
of New Hampshire. His answer was to all that while he had 
never told the story, it was substantially correct as told- 

The conclusion of this affair wa.s matter of current gossip 
on the ?(treets of Washington. What occurs in executive 
sessions is suppr>sed never to transpire, hut nevertheless it 
often leaks out anrl the cum nl belief at the capital was that 
the treaty in question officially negotiated, approved by 
the Pre-sident and inajoritj of the Cabinet, and sent to the 
Senate for their confirmation, and was hv that Ivody re- 
jected. The New York Herald's ar+irlf killf d it. find Jo 
Mcek's want of consideration rcn(]< r» d tin national trt asury 
a distinguished service. It i«! prrilial)]*: tlie members of the 
Senate would have consulted 'I'lionitfin before taking action 
had not the Herald'g expose strvefi the purpose. 

OmgreM had adjourned, the Oregon bill had surmoimted 
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all oppontMni and waa * Uw» Thorntoii vaa out of f nodiy 
and in a ntiiatioin to wony fbe mind of the best man Ihmg. 
He had loat the favor of the Frendestt to whom he had to 
look for aaaiftanee^ at Congrets had juit placed $10,000 
«t his disposal for the purpose of paying him and other 
Oregon mcssengen. Mr. Polk was master of the situation, 
and thongh not in the least to Uame for the unfortonate 
pahlidty that had reflected unpleasantly upon his adminis- 
tration, Thornton was the unwitting cause. 

Robert Smith, member of Congress from the Alton, SI., 
district, went to President Polk on bdialf of Thornton, and 
received a peremptory lefusal to afl requests and sugges* 
tions. Thornton might stay there pemuless, and he should 
not have a penny of the fund Congress had placed in the 
hands of the President of the United States almost exclu- 
sively for his use and benefit. Thornton went to Benton, 
but ''Old Bullion" was too proud, under any circumstances, 
to ask a favor of Polk, so sent him (Thornton) tu Douglas. 
The latter called on the President and received a resolute 
and unqualified *'no" to every request for aid to be given 
Thornton. Every possible plea was urged, and met with an 
unreasoning negative. Doughis called again and took Rob- 
ert Smith with him, but "n o" wan all tlie ri spouse they could 
get until Mr. Douglas, as he rose to retin , baid: "It only 
remains, then. Mr. President, for me to do what will be very 
unpleasant for me, and you must judge if it will be pleasant 
to you. I shall furnish Mr. Thornton with mean?; to remain 
here until the next session convenes, and shall then move for 
a committee of inquiry to investigate certain matters in 
which he is concerned." This proved a home-thrust that 
brou^t the executive to terms. He said: "Come again this 
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aflenuNm. You come, Mr. Smith» and we may agree on 
■omething that will be aatufactorf .** He did not eait tar 
dbeuM that natter any further with the <*Iittle Giantf* of 

That afternoon the three f ricnda — Douglas, Thornton 
and Smith — walked down Pennaylwila Avcnoe togelfaer« 
to WiUanPs Hotd, when the ibet two remained, whfle Mr. 
Smith went on to the White Hooee to keep his appointment 
with Ifr. PoUe. And as they waited there for his return, 
the oonvereation went baek to old times and the days of their 
Ibrst acquaintance. Douglas recalled a dreumstance whidi, 
he said, had always caused him to take peculiar interest in 
Thornton. It was only a minor incident, but one tHiidi re- 
lated to his highest ambition — his desire to be Preeident of 
the United States, Many years before, when Thornton was 
beginning the practice of law at Quincy, HI., where he had 
just removed, a friend, an attorney of distinction, inTited 
him to go to the court house and hear Judge Douglas de- 
fiver a charge to the grand jury. They went, and when re- 
turning, the elder friend asked: '^ell, what do you think 
of the jvulgc before whom we hereafter will have to prac- 
tise?*' The reply of Thornton was : "That was the grand- 
est effort I ever heard made from the bench. If Judge 
Douglas lives and is ambitious, and has no faults of life to 
mar his success, he will become President of the United 
States." That same evening, when a group of distinguished 
lawyers were conversing in the parlors of the Quincy Hotel, 
this friend took I'liornton up and introduced him to Judge 
Douglas, reciting the anecdote here told, to the confusion of 
each of them. They afterwards became better acquainted, 
as Thornton practised in his court up to leaving for Oregon. 
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Am tlwj waited tfaere tbat August day at WiQanPs, al- 
mutt in nght of the Wbite House, Douglas said: 'Tiioni- 
ton, I haire ahrays f dt a special ittterest in you, because you 
were the first person who ever mentioned my name in con- 
nection with the Prestdency." After a moment's pause he 
added, with prophetie f oroe : "I have kit toomany traclu be- 
hiiid me ever to attain that high position*' — a remark that 
was the unsealing of the deepest feelings of the heart of a 
great man and a statesman, who intellectually has outranked 
most of our Presidents, but who, like Clay, Webster and a 
great many more, was grieved because he could not reach the 
highest place. 

When Hon. Robert Smith returned to WillHrd'sund joined 
hi8waitingcompanions,itwa8 with a smilinn; visatre and satis- 
fied expression. The President was abli to see tilings in a 
different li^ht. He could not see any ^ood to come from a 
resolution of iiuiuirv and with Thonitoii kept over as a wit- 
ness. It is almost lic vond a reasonnbl* cioubt tliat the Presi- 
dent of the TTnitt (i States, tln ough the inediuni'^lup of his 
private secretary, was in syni]).iHiy with a prodigious steal, 
and it would not be rcasonal)le to suppose he was so far 
compromised without he had some reliable inducement for 
bestowing his sympathy. Jo Meek was utilized to give the 
affair plausibility, but something more of character was re- 
quired to secure for this bald-faced fraud the entire support 
of the Cabinet and the confirming vote of the Senate. What 
was finally rr^crivcd by the Huds<m*s Bay Company was 
only a small fraction of what was demanded. Of the 
$10,000 appropriated for this purpose, to be used at the 
President's discretion, Judge Thornton, who came on an im- 
portant mission and secured important results by his com- 
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ingt reooved $S|7fiO, emnigfa to make luin easy ob tlie toore 
of ezpendituret but not aiongk to compomte hun for all 
expenies incurred and pay him anytJiing EIk what such aer- 
▼ice would be worth under ordinary cirdumstanoes. He was 
about nineteen months and ten days from Oregon, and that 
was small oompensatioa. 

The following incident occurred not hmg before be kft 
Washington. Passing one day down Pennsylvania ATenone, 
be saw a lady in a doorway who wore a heritating look, and 
said as he was opposite: 

^Is not this Judge Thoniton of Oregon P 

"It is, madam,*' was the reply. 

*'Will you be kind enough to step into the parlor a mo- 
ment?" said she. 

Thornton entered, and Lhe embarrassed lady prt)cecded to 
state her case. She had a sister who was tlie object of ad 
miratioti of a gentleman from Oregon, She liked him so 
well that she was inclined to accept his proposals of mar- 
riapfe, but the sister said : "Wait till I can question Judge 
Thornton, who passes every day." Pleading the importance 
of the case, she asked questions and received brief replies. 

**Doyfn know Mr. ?*' 

**I do, madam." 

"Is he sober and tern pr rate.'*" 

"He has been intemperate, but has sint^ joined a temper- 
ance society." 

"Have you seen him drink since?" 
"I have." 

"Do you know any good reason why he should not marry 
my sister?** 
**One madam." 
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•*Aiid win you. plea<ie state it?" 

"lie has a lawful wife and several iialf-growu children 
alreadj." 

Exit Thornton. So an Oregonian did not marry a 
Washington lady, as intended. This was one of the rather 
implca>fint incidents that attended a mouientous journey 
fraught with much th:it m u> important for Oregon. 

Before closing we niu^t say that Jo Meek was the favored 
recipiiiit of the President's bounty to a deprree that raipfht 
be styled nepotism in view of tlit slight existing relation- 
ship. It was said that lie received the remainder of the $10,- 
000 put by Congress at the disposal of ISIr. Polk. If by 
any means Thornton could have been shoved aside probably 
Meek would have had the round ten thousand. 

The menacing remark of Knox Walker: **There'8 many 
a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip," was partly verified, as 
Thornton failed of the promised judgeship. Meek, who 
waa merely a messenger, got the lion's share of the money in 
sight, but Thornton could juatly in his old age point to 
his services roodered so kmg ago and claim a goodly share 
of the glorious common school fund of Oregon as his lasting 
monument. The Secretary of War furnished him trans^ 
portation home» aa far as San Frandsco^ in the bark Sylvia 
de Grace^ that was under a government diarter* Some time 
after that she made a trip to Oregon and got aground off 
Tongue Pomt, near Astoria, where her bare ribs have rotted 
for over half a century. He received the best of aeeoDt- 
mocUtioDs and the kindest of treatment on the voyage and 
needed it The months of tension and nervous excitement 
in Washington incapacitated him for making the tedious 
journey overland. On the voyage he suffered much from 
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nervous prostration and wa* Lit?cxi;i:.g il lungs whtn the 
ve^sel he was on entered me Columbia River. xl^e way 

f rem \ alparaiso home he was very low, and at times his life 
was despaired of. One time the ship's doctor a»iirai him be 
bad not over a half hour to live. 

Frora San Francisco he came up to Ortgaa, on the bark 
Marv and Ellen, on board of which was Judge O. C. Pratt, 
who received the appointment Polk promised to Thornton. 
Ther formed a pleai^nt acquaintajice then, and Thornton 
recogniied always that thi? appointment was to be 

made.'' A]>o, there were on board three hundred men from 
Oregon retuming fram the mines witb weil-filkd punet, for 
Ore^^ians were pravtrtialij foftmalc as wmam m ihmt 
early dav. 

Tins duicb of tlie OTgaainitioD of Oregon leiiitu rj ii of 
gtpeoal interest as o a mwctiii g thai mmt with the career of 
icanj of llie waatk iDuttriuu* inen wbo ever were in pobEe 
fife kk our aatn. Hcnrj Ckj had Rtiicd from the bosj 
AICBA of pofiticSi bnk Ills preface there wooU haw msnnd 
one more great name reoutded in favor of jmmg and hope- 
fill Oregoa. 
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Whbv Thornton reached Wuhington is May he was but 
a week or two in advance of Jo Meek, who had been sent 
overland to take East the news of the Whitman massacre 
and that the settlers of Oregon had an Indian war on their 
hands. The massacre occurred soon after he left the 
Columbia River and gave fearful corroboration of the mes- 
sage he bore to the President and Congress, that the set- 
tlers considered an Indian war imminent, and that there 
was great need of governmeiit protection. While Thorn- 
ton was Suprt me Judge nf Oregon, he was also the friend 
of the missionaries ; Governor Abernethy considered him emi- 
nently fitted to represent the interests of Oregon and deemed 
the emergency too pressing to lose time. The Wilton was 
ready to leave lor the States and offered the only oppor- 
tunity by sea, and the land journey was diiiicult, dangerous 
and uncertain. 

There could not easily be any more striking con- 
trast between representatives of civilized humanity than 
was presented in the characters of Judge Thornton and 
Major Meek, to wliich title he afterwards attained in Ore- 
gon Indian v. irs. Thornton was dignified, self-respecting, 
well rend and scholarly ; a man w ho could appear to advan- 
taf^o among statesmen and have influence where the best 
results should be accomplished. He had not the elements 
of popularity, and it would have required a surgical opera- 
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wm ■ fKp pw l op ia Ui dew tka to dalail On^m mtd wmg- 

ofpurpote. The legMahue f A we p»e joifat bee— ht 
was apf N wa led, though ■nj MdoewJ iL TW 

CMgcBcj hMl Btonfiid ODce he kit; thoe ww aH^k 




Me^ had eervcd a kmg caiccr as a imalaiaii i htf oae he 
■dtkd KB Oregon. To cwom the pkias ia wote vat afl 
one with hie&, for there he was ia has tktaL He had two 
expemnced eamxpmxuam^ and ther Muie tbeir wmj to the 
Missouri RiTer in the shortest time that am* was known. 
He was clad in honter'? g«rb of dbrssed deer >kin>, uid 
after «;ich adrentQrt-s a.* would fej fHc^ H comic ii^._r.^iaanAC« he 
made his way bv steamboat and "^tagt to Washington and 
applied for a hearing a- the ^NT.^e Hou<ie. Mrs. Victor, 
in her "River of the We«t," virtually wrote the biographjr 
of Jo M««k andvr a Kappv ia»piration that -he wa* prepar- 
ing' historr. We who kne^ th^e old campai^er and Lave 
li=tene(3 to his wonderful narrative? of "movinc^ accidents 
by flood and field,*^ can appreciate the fa>cination w-ith 
w^ich a lady with talent a« a litterateur and gcniu< as a 
racnn':i:':r. cmild listen to the wonderful tales that Jo Me*k 
would telh and are only <urpns<<l that ^he could in all con- 
fidence publish them to the world as oneiiiiiTocal truth and 
•aiient fact. 

There :■>■ no denvinfj that Meek wa< a g^enius, for <ince 
he dictated this autobiography, he ha5 been gathered to 
his fathers, and all concede that be was ^a feilow of infinite 
jest** and sparkling hoaar, whoae career would have aada 
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A wanderf 111 Toliime if given «i he gm it» untmmiidled b j 
any mpect for tfac Mum of Histoiy. Taking the atoiy 
M Bin. Victor plcatantlj tdb it» Bfedc MMshed the National 
Capital pennileaa and as uncleanly aa a scout would be 
who had just crossed the plains and readied the shores of 
the Missouri when it was not warm enough to bathe. With 
bimTado that was Medi* but was not medmess, he got trans- 
portation by river and stage cm diowing his credentials as 
nunister plenipotentiary from the wiUb of Oregon, and by 
letting the native exubeiance of his spirits have full play. 

Prendent Polk, as has been stated, was Mcdt^s rdative by 
marriage; and his private secretary, Kooz Walker, seems 
to have been some way a nejAew to both Meek and the 
Prendent. Jo had made up his mind, very snsibly, that 
it was not possible for him to assume the grsnd air; that 
the only way was to be Jo Medc, eiaetly as if he was at i|a 
evening camp fire in the mountains spining wild yams to 
wfld humanity; or in the valley of Oregon entertaining 
'Henderfeet** by magnifying his no doubt romantic career. 
Imagine then that President Polk refuses all excuse and 
adopts this relative from the farthest and wildest Oregon 
to make himself at home in the White House ; and that 
this man, whose own home was graced by the j)resence of a 
pleasant-faced Indian woman, who l»ad accoinpanied him 
on many a mountain trip nnd became the mother of his chil- 
dren, is transforoicd in h moment's time to be an inmate of 
the President's mansion and associates with the ^te of all 
lands! 

Indeed, Jo Meek had raUier a **soft thing." The Presi- 

(knt was his friend; the private secretary rushed to 
his arms, dirty and ragged and lousy as he was, and called 
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bim **Uncle JoT* EYen when duieounting the story ever so 
much, as we must when wc know that it it given as Meek 
gaTe ity leaving an enonnily of exubennee off> it was a 
wondroua tKanafonnatkHiy and not numj a mountam man 
cottU have adapted himself to • swaUow tail, a white vert 
and a fashionable choker, to takfb a aopcffe woman, loaded 
with nntliag aiUcay on either aiaw and promenade tbzoo^ 
the oortidort and grand parlon of the Presidential man- 
ikml But MMkwn»anwiiQirteMMB€ce;he jvtfdSedilie 
PiciidcB,^ aoafidaBoe in him and hie own eonfldcBee in hin^ 
•df. For a little whUe he tegot he wna hdf an ladiaB— 
and that his bcttw half wat all IncfiaB— to play the grand 
•eignenr aad nijc in the pkls and gaidiei of a ooort 

la Judge Thonelaa* who wna a mtm whoni few coold know 
wdl mogh to do hin the odfit he deeerred, hot afae sane 
the situatioa in a fair way when the says: ^'While TVwnioa 
eat nMoag Sfuntnti, aa a east of oonenftii^ mmhet^ or 
Ftfcfceft but witboot a vetei Mode had the private ear of 
the Pwaidtnt aad cooH aBtg^ fiteety with waben of 

NenweDaiie iMncnce «nan mm ■ore learaea coaiyQiar« unp" 
P^l V, their ahw were aot dhwnihir> though their r.hainct«Ti 
wewv so the proper and pradSsb de>gAte, thoQ^ 

olWa ^mlmi at the priTal* foUiea of til»e *T«giiiali«a 

Mesmgirr ftvco Oix^'vu* <««iid £»d no fiaSt, tte 
laanwr in wb yh be ^Achar|e<d K» dcTy to their ooeMMa 
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ene occanfliially. The Freudent had his contmgeiit 
fimdy and that wai made to pay the way of the Ofegon nee- 
eenger, who found money come easy and let it go as easy as 
it came. Kit Canon was there» as poor ae a mountain man 
would be when just off a trip across the world with Firemont* 
When Kit got to the bottom of hie pocket he came to Me^ 
and Meek went to the President. Surely, Forhmatus' purse 
was suddenly put in Meek's pocketl Not only so^ but he 
soon became a popular favorite. He truly liod an uncom- 
mon gift of talk and hts adreatuKs were wonderful and 
romantic oiough without the kalaidoscopic effect of diange 
and color he found time to put on them. It was a relief for 
lovely women and gallant men, who only knew the processes 
and adventures of dvifized life and the magnetism of social 
affairs, to meet this good-looking adventurer, who was 
cousin to the President and at home in the White House, 
and listen to the tales that could give Sindbad the Sailor 
heavy odds, and leave hirn far behind. Now, it was a fearful 
struggle among bears; another tnin , ;i night surprise by 
cruel Sioux or Black feet, and half his company are slain. 
At times, too, among Indian people who were as kind as 
could be asked; talcs of hunting bear, buffalo, elk, ante- 
lope, the mountain goat or big-homed sheep of the middle 
ranges. Surely, it required a man of far more tlian ordi- 
nary versatility, and adept as a reader of human nature, 
to leave his Indian wife bcliind and forget his life-long 
experience in a wilderness, while he played the courtier, as 
Jo Meek did. 

Washington society probably never sa^v before, nor ever 
will see again, so curious an anomaly as tin's occidental mes- 
senger afforded in 1848. He was of heroic stature, well 
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f ormedt easily adapted If to ultra-«ocial conditioiiB 
mad accepted their waja. He became tlie f aahioa and the 
world aniimd gSLve him recognition. The city of BaHanmre 
invited hinit where a tfaousand ladies showered mscs on him 
that he gallantly nused to his lips and kissed as he bowed 
and smiled hinudf past the festive gnmps who waited to 
receive the messoiger from far-off Oregon ! So many beau- 
tiful ladies, and Baltimore ladies were as beautiful as they 
are to-day» what wonder was it tlult when telling his fair 
biogra|dier the stoiy of it, twenty yean later, he pio- 
nounoed it the proudest day of his life, graced as it was 
by the bright eyes of that thousand of beautiful wooien 1 

When the 4th of July came and the Fresident laid the 
oorner-stane of the Washington Monument, GeDeral Scott 
and staff rode on one side of his carriage and Jo Meek 
was one of those en the ot&er. He was a splendid hone- 
man and took pains to let them all see it. He look by the 
hand the mort notabk men of Ids *™o and managed to make 
himsdf agreeable to beautiful women who gathered at the 
capital. Sometimes these latter were inquisitive, and all the 
time his lady relatives were so pleased at his success as a 
"society raAn,*' that they were kind and delightful in their 
treatment of him. Yet he must have often thought, when 
minfrling with those fairest and most cultivated of women- 
l^ind, that he had ostracifsed himself from hi» own kind in a 
nietiisure, and that the ''Mary" who waited his home coming 
and commanded his respect as a good wife was not such as 
these. Is it, then, a wonder if he thought, ^^Saddest of all, 
it might have beenP' 

So that wonderful summer passed. From IVfay until 
August is not so very long, but it was a never-ending chap- 
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ter in Jo Mcek's life and lemaiiied a comtant ymoa inXtk 
him to the Uwt The new Territory waa organiaed bj Goo- 
gnM and the Ftetident appointed Jo MetSk manlud of it» 
a pontiaB suited to hia widica and hit ciiaraeter. Pkasnve 
win pall upon the taste. Congress had a^joumedy no donbty 
andhenowhadamiasiontoperfatmhewas proudof. PA 
endowed him haiKhoroelj with gorernment finances. Ife 
bade the President and his kindly lady cousins good-bj 
at Bedford Springs, where they were spcndin|? the heated 
term; then with all the glow of his summer in PHradise un- 
impaired, and the memorv of Washington lift at it^ fullest 
and best, he took the road for Ore;j;(jri. He carried to Gt;n- 
eral Jo Lane of Indiana a commit ^ ion as governor of the 
new Territory, which he accepted, an.] in tliree days they 
were on the Santa Fe ro id to California. 

At St. Tvonis, Jo Meek took one of his sj>orHrJIc turns 
and bought several dozen knives, "just for fun," nm] tliri-e 
pieces of dress silk at $1.50 a yard, "just to b« doln^^; '■ome- 
thing." When they reached California, th'- middle of 
January, the gold era bad commenced, and here Meek **un- 
loaded," seTlinr^ th* silk for $10 a vard and his knires at 
an ounce apj' < f . it \vn-i $500 above cost price for the two 
lots. Gcnerd Lane said he knew he was drunk when he 
bought the things, anr! believed he was drunk when he sold 
them, b'l*^ he seemed to have m«d** a good thing of it as a 
tnukr. With two hundred returning Oregooians, who had 
been in the mines and were now bound home. Lane and Meek 
took passage at San Francisco in the Jeannette, and Umt the 
messenger returned after a little over a year's abagnee. I 
gita these journeys of Thornton and Mack aa Monpla pie- 
ttma oi the romanee of the early time. 
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